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THE MUSICAL AWAKENING OF TEXAS 





Editor of ‘‘Musical America’”’ Responds to Invitations from Lone Star 
State—Addresses Meetings at Dallas, Fort Worth, Southwestern 
University, Austin, San Antonio and Houston—Finds a Wonder- 
ful Growth in Culture and in Interest for the Highest Class of 
Music—Enthusiastic Endorsement of Propaganda for America’s 


Musical Independence 


OON after the Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA made his now memorable 
declaration at the dinner of the Philadel- 
phia musicians and musi teachers in the 
Spring of 1913, to the effect that we 
Americans spend annually, on music in 
all its forms, and on the musical indus- 
tries, the tremendous sum of over $600,- 
000,000, and that two-thirds of this vast 
amount are for musical tuition and for 
musical instruments, constituting “music 
in the home,” he received a number of 
invitations from music clubs and organi- 
zations, from civic bodies and colleges, 
to come and address them on the subject 
of the country’s musical progress. 

The first of these invitations came 
from the South and Southwest. Among 
them were requests from leading cities 
in the State of Texas. 

He was unable, at the time, to accept 
these Texan invitations, but this Fall, 
when he paid a promised visit to the con- 
vention of the Kansas State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at Wichita, he deter- 
mined to visit the Lone Star State, and 
so respond to the many generous expres- 
sions of good will and interest that he 
had received from its various music 
clubs and organizations, as well as from 
prominent musicians and citizens. 

He left New York on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2, and delivered addresses in Dallas, 
in Fort Worth, at the Southwestern Uni- 
versity at Georgetown, in Austin, in San 
Antonio and Houston. 

Everywhere he found not alone a most 
remarkable material development, but so 
much interest and enthusiasm for music 
as are scarcely conceivable to those who 
remember that it is not more than a gen- 
eration ago that the late General Sher- 
man declared that if he had the choice 
between Hell and Texas he would go 
to Hell. 

Those whose impression of the vast 
Lone Star State is derived from this 
utterance, or who consider the State as 
producing nothing but corn, cotton and 
cattle, have no idea of the wonderful 
growth of the principal cities, of the 
skyscrapers, of the splendid stores and 
business houses, of the fine modern hotels 
with the latest improvements and con- 
veniences, and particularly of the culture 
of the people, which has fully kept pace 
with: their material growth and pros- 
perity. 

To go to Texas and find the enthusi- 
asm that he did, at the very time when, 
following a period of business depression, 
the South, and notably Texas, are suffer- 
ing from a depreciation in the value of 
their principal staple, cotton, through the 
war in Europe, was an experience never 
to be forgotten. 

That in a State comparatively one 
of the newest and least developed such 
a condition of affairs should exist, is one 
of the most notable and striking proofs 
of the general advance that the American 
people have made in their appreciation 
of the value of music as a home build- 


ing, as well as educational and humaniz- 
ing force. 

It might be expected that in some of 
the larger cities in the East, Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast a high 
degree of culture would be found, whose 
expression in the support of musical en- 
terprise would scarcely be affected by 
the conditions that prevail in the gen- 
eral business and financial world; but to 
find way down in Texas such a situation 
is more than remarkable! 

How many people know that there are 
any number of highly competent music 
teachers, of superior musical organiza- 
tions—including two symphony orches- 
tras—any number of splendid music 
schools and conservatories, any number 
of fine music stores in Texas? 

What this must mean as but one 
incident in the future progress of 
the American people, in their appre- 
ciation of music and in the _ influ- 
ence of that appreciation on the musical 
industries, should be a lesson to those 
criticasters, to those small minds among 
our own people, who still insist that we 
are, as yet, barely removed from a con- 
dition of barbarism in all that pertains 
to the higher things of life, especially 
in all that pertains to literature, to art 
and to music. 

Not the least notable of all our Edi- 
tor’s experiences was the generous treat- 
ment given him not alone by musicians 
and. music lovers, but by the leading 
Texas newspapers, which published able, 
efficient and scholarly reports of his ad- 
dresses. 

The story of Mr. Freund’s visit to 
Texas, as reported from the cities he 
visited, follows: 


Dallas Stirred by 


Plea for American 
Musical Freedom 





John C. Freund’s Address Enthu- 
Siastically Endorsed by Large 
Representative Audience of Per- 
sons Prominent in Local Musical 
Affairs—Entertained at Banquet 
—Resolutions Passed 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 9.—Probably no 
more representative audience, composed 
of musicians, music teachers and music 
lovers, ever assembled than that which 
gathered in Dallas last night in the 
spacious Palm Hall of the Adolphus 
Hotel, to hear John C. Freund, the Editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, deliver his notable 
address on the uplift of mus:c in Amer- 
ica, which has resulted, as is known, in 
the declaration of American musical in- 
dependence, and which has aroused so 
much interest wherever Mr. Freund has 
appeared. 

Mr. Freund spoke for over two hours, 
during which time he held the audience 
completely. — 

During his address he was frequently 
applauded, and at the close was reward- 
ed with an ovation. The address fol- 
lowed a banquet given Mr. Freund by 
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the Dallas Music Teachers’ Association, 
the Dallas Press Club and Pen Women, 
which was served in the English Room of 
the hotel. 

Guest at Banquet 


At the banquet a number of short talks 
were made by Will A. Watkin, known as 
the dean of the Dallas musicians and Dal- 
las musical industries; by David L. Or- 
mesher, president of the Dallas Music 
Teachers’ Association, and by Mrs. Ruth 
L. Cox, a noted music teacher, who came 
from Houston to attend the banquet. 

Mr. Freund responded briefly to the 
toast proposed by Mr. Ormesher. 

The banquet was attended by a num- 
ber of the most representative musicians 
and music teachers, including: David L. 
Ormesher, Mrs. David L. Ormesher, Will 
A. Watkin, Mrs. Robert L. Cox of 
Houston, Earle D. Behrends, Mrs. Earle 
D. Behrends, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
John Nelson Griswold, Mrs. Laura Fitz- 
hugh Lance, Mrs. J. N. Griswold, Kath- 
erine Fitzhugh McAllister, Mrs. Frank 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


E. Holmes, Isabel Hutcheson, Elsie 5. 
Griffing, Mrs. A. A. Cocke, Mary E. 
Watkin of Terrell, Texas; Mrs. F. B. 
Ingram, Josephine Cocirell, Robert N. 
Watkin, Elizabeth G. Jones, Maye Evan- 
geline Lawrence, Elizabeth L. Crawford, 
Margaret B. Groce, Harold Kellogg, 
Marion Cameron Fielding, James R. 
Saville, Lavinia Lanier, J. Wesley Hub- 
bell, Roberta Bass, Mrs. Albright, Mrs. 
F. M. Bates, Winfred B. Hulbert, Mrs. 
A. L. Harper, Miss Gilbert Cone, Miss 
Minnie Perlman, Miss Katherine Ham- 
mons, Miss Fannie Dunagan, Mrs. John 
R. Babcock, Miss Noema Parker, Mrs. 
Blanche Rucker Mackey, Mrs. E. W. 
Morten, Bama Bishop, Miss Louise Pace 
of Corsicana, Mrs. Ed. M. Polk of Cor- 
sicana, Mrs. Mamie Wynne Cox, Mar- 
garet K. Holmes, Mrs. T. E. Triplett, 
Julia Graham Charlton, L. Mabel Cran- 
fill, Louise Mae Wilson, Martha R. Little, 
Mrs. Walter L. Williams, Theresa A. 
McCord, Freu Hobson, Mrs. W. J. Fried, 
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Mrs. Frank - Blankenship, Elizabeth 
Switzer, Grace Switzer, Lora Coston, 
Mrs. Annie Laurie Moss, Mme. Eugenie 
Munzesheimer, Mrs. E. K. Sillman, Mrs. 
R. S. Switzer, Miss Pearl Bettis, Miss 
Viola Beck, Miss Frances Bettis, Mrs. 
A. R. Harned, W. T. Henderson, Mrs. 
Cora E. Behrends, C. B. Tinnon, Curt 
Beck, Stella Nash, Alice Knox Ferguson, 
Ada Emily Sandel, Fraulein Antonia 
Waller, J. A. Jahn, Harold H. Todd, 
Mrs. Harold H. Todd, Miss Sudie L. 
Williams, Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Miss 
Irma Beck and Miss Emma L. Simkins. 


Tells of Mr. Freund’s Career 


Later, in the Palm Room, which was 
well filled by a large number of musicians 
and prominent citizens and ladies, Mr. 
Freund spoke. Mr. Ormesher presented 
George B. Dealey, manager of the Dallas 
News, who introduced Mr. Freund. Mr. 
Dealey gave an interesting account of 
Mr. Freund’s work for years in the in- 
terest of music and musicians in the 
United States. He spoke of his early 
struggles, over forty years ago, and of 
his long and arduous career as a 
journalist. 

He paid a warm tribute to his devo- 
tion, not alone to the professional musical 
world, but to the development of the 
musical industries of the country, and 
said that from 1873, when he came to 
New York from England and estab- 
lished the first musical publication in 
English in that city, to the present day, 
his influence had exercised a marked 
effect upon the musical life of the 
country. , 

Mr. Dealey, in conclusion, said that it 
would be appreciated by all music lovers 
and all those interested in musical life, 
that now, in his old age, Mr. Freund was 
devoting, as he said himself, his last 
strength to making propaganda, at his 
own expense, on behalf of the recogni- 
tion of the American musician, the 
American music teacher, the American 
composer, and of the American indus- 
tries, using the word “American” in its 
broadest sense. : 

This propaganda, Mr. Dealey said, had 
already excited the liveliest interest all 
over the United States, had provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, and, 
to his own knowledge, had already re- 
sulted in a vast amount of good. 

Mr. Freund was greeted with consider- 
able applause when he started to address 
the audience. 

He commenced by giving an account 
of how he had come to make this propa- 
ganda, which he said was the logical out- 
come of his declaration, in the early 
Spring of 1913, at the banquet of the 
Philadelphia musicians, that this country 
spends annually on music and musical 
instruments, $600,000,000, or more than 
all Europe put together. 

This declaration had been carried by 
the Associated Press, not only all over 
the United States, but all over the world, 
and had resulted in his receiving a num- 
ber of invitations from prominent music 
clubs, State music teachers’ associations, 
federations of women’s clubs, civic or- 
ganizations and colleges, to come and ad- 
dress them on the subject of the great 
musical development of this country. 

He said he desired it to be particularly 
understood that he had simply responded 
to a call, and that in all he had said 
or written he had but presented, as an 
individual, the convictions and aspiration 
which had been in the minds of musicians 
and music lovers in the United States 
for years. . 

He described in a forcible and also 
humorous manner the adventures of his 
address, as he had made it in a large 
number of the principal cities in this 
country, and then proceeded to give an 
account of some of its salient features. 

This resolved itself into an interesting, 
anecdotal account of the rise and prog- 
ress of musical knowledge and culture 
in this country, from the days of the 
early Pilgrims and Puritans to the 
present time. 

He also sketched the origin, the prog- 
ress and development of the musical in- 
dustries, showing that we to-day manu- 
facture more pianos—and of the highest 
quality—than are made by all the other 
nations. 


High Tribute to German Influence 


He paid a high tribute of praise to the 
influence of the Germans, especially from 
the time of the great German immigra- 
tion in 1848. His reference to the work 
of the late William Steinway, and par- 
ticularly of the late Theodore Thomas, 
the great conductor, was received with 
warm applause. 


Besides the devoted work of the Ger- 
man musicians and teachers who had 
come to this country, he spoke of the 
work done by the English, Italians, 
French, Scandinavians, Spanish and 
musicians of other nationalities in this 
country. 

He also spoke of the large number of 
the greatest artists who had come here 
for years and years, from which he drew 
the logical conclusion that this country 
had finally reached a point where it was 
no longer positively necessary, as had 
been claimed, to send our boys and girls 
to Europe for a musical education. 


Incidentally he referred to the dangers 


that many of our young people, especial- 
ly young girls, are exposed to when far 
from home and without proper protection 
and means, while admitting that there 
were many admirable institutions for 
musical education abroad, especially in 
Berlin. 

He took up the question of the 
prejudice which exists against every- 
thing and everybody American in music, 
and said he considered it a gross reflec- 
tion upon the tens of thousands of Ger- 
mans, dead and living, who had come to 
this country to teach, not to speak of 
those of other nationalities. 

One of the most interesting features of 
his address was when he turned the lime- 
light on Europe, and, taking one lead- 
ing country after another, showed the 
actual musical conditions which pre- 
vailed there, for the purpose of proving 
that the idea that musical knowledge and 
culture had reached a high standard all 
over Europe, while Americans were still 
in a condition of musical barbarism, was 
not supported by the facts. 


More Music Needed in Schools 


One of his most eloquent pleas was 
when he spoke of the purpose of music 
in life and advocated its introduction 
into all the public schools. 

His reference to the necessity of the 
registration of music teachers, especially 
those engaged in vocal tuition, in order 
to eliminate the fakers, was vigorously 
applauded. 

He gave high praise to the women, 
who, he said, were at the back of all the 
important musical enterprises in the 
country. Wherever he went, he said, de- 
voted women were aiding the cause of 
music and supporting all worthy musi- 
cal endeavor. Indeed, said he, there 
were one hundred thousand women en- 
rolled in musical clubs in this country. 

With regard to the American com- 
poser, he said that -we had already a 
number of men and women composers 
of distinguished ability. The trouble was 
that their work could not get a hearing 
as it should, as the work of French com- 
posers did in France, German composers 
in Germany, Italian composers in Italy, 
Russian composers in Russia, and Eng- 
lish composers in England. 

He described how, out of the melting 
pot of the nations, the great distinctive 
American composer would rise, in the 
same way and under the same conditions 
and influences that we had already de- 
veloped such distinctive types as the 
American business man, the American 
inventor, the American mechanic, the 
American dentist, the American athlete, 
the American reporter, and that most 
wonderful combination of domesticity 
and interest in public work, of charm, of 
grace and _ intelligence—the American 
woman. This sentiment was also warmly 
applauded by the audience. 

At various times during the course of 
his address, Mr. Freund expresed his be- 
lief that in the minds of hundreds of 
thousands of musicians, music teachers 
and music lovers in this country, the 
conviction existed that the time had come 
for the declaration of our musical inde- 
pendence, just as in former years we 
had first declared our political indepen- 
dence, then our commercial and indus- 
trial independence and finally our finan- 
cial independence. 

In this connection, he stated his creed, 
which was to the effect that he was op- 
posed to the ridiculous prejudice which 
existed in favor of everything and every- 
body foreign in music, irrespective of 
merit, and was also opposed to the 
equally ridiculous prejudice against 
everything and everybody American in 
music, irrespective of merit. Long con- 
tinued applause followed this declaration. 


Resolutions Endorse Campaign 


At the conclusion of Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress Mr. Dealey proposed the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Dallas Music 
Teachers’ Association, the Dallas Press 
Club, the Dallas Pen Women, and all 
those in attendance here, express to Mr. 


Freund their hearty appreciation of the 
honor he has conferred upon us by his 
visit to Dallas, and of the pleasure he 
has given us by his most enjoyable and 
instructive address. 

And Resolved further, That we 
heartily endorse his propaganda on be- 
half of American music and musicians. 
That we are sensible of the sacrifice he 
is making for this cause, and that we 
wish for him the fullest possible measure 
of success in the accomplishment of the 
object of his efforts. 

The resolutions were adopted by a ris- 
ing vote, amidst enthusiastic applause. 

After the address Mr. Freund received 
the congratulations of many of those 
present. 


Local Press Gives Support 


The local press had given Mr. Freund’s 
coming very considerable notice. 

In commenting on his address the Dal- 
las News said: 

“Musicians of Dallas and lovers of 
music gathered at the Adolphus Hotel 
last night to honor John C. Freund, pro- 
tagonist of the ‘declaration of musical 
independence of America,’ and to listen 
delightedly to an account of American 
musical development, made by a man who 
for half a century has been intimately 
associated with the musical life of this 
country and whose pleasing qualities as 
a raconteur permit an incomparable re- 
cital of the experience of a life unusually 
rich in study and experience and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the foremost 
figures in the musical world.” 

The Dallas Times-Herald said: 

“When John C. Freund, of New York, 
reaches Dallas the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Dallas Press Club and the 
Pen Women of Dallas, and all music 
lovers will be entertaining one of the 
foremost musical authorities of America, 
and a man who had long battled for the 
independence of musical America. Dur- 
ing recent years he has devoted his long 
experience to the development of Amer- 
ica’s musical opportunities, particularly 
by addresses from the public platform, 
in addition to his work on his own 
papers.” 

The Dallas Evening Journal said: 
“Although the editor of MusICAL AMER- 
ICA, the most widely read publication of 
its kind, and a pioneer in music and 
music trade journalism, he is content to 
say, ‘I am a newspaper man.’” In a 
separate editorial the Journal said: 
“That is a fine message which John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, de- 
livered to the people of Dallas.” 

The Dallas Times-Herald said: ‘Here 
is the liveliest seventy-year-old cam- 
paigner that ever came to this city. He 
has the courage of his convictions and the 
signs of the times, within the two years 
that he has waged his campaign, show 
that he is right. He is a man who be- 
lieves that musical America is not in the 
least dependent upon Europe for recog- 
nition, advancement or anything else.” 

While Mr. Freund was in Dallas he 
was invited to visit the palatial home 
of the Dallas News, and was conducted 
over the building. He expressed his 
astonishment, not alone at the complete- 
ness of the plant, but at the wonderful 
provision which had been made for the 
comfort of the employees, especially in 
the mechanical departments. 

While in the offices of the News he met 
the editor-in-chief, and also Mr. Lom- 
bardi, the president of the Dallas News 
Association, which also publishes the 
Galveston News. 

During his stay Mr. Freund received 
a number of social invitations, but the 
only social visit that he paid was to the 
widow of an old musician whom he had 
known over thirty years ago in New 
York, and who had been one of his prin- 
cipal musical critics at the time. This 
lady has been residing in Dallas for 
several years. 


Fort Worth Adds 
Hearty Support 
to Propaganda 





Leading Musicians and Music Lov- 
ers Join in Endorsement of John 
C. Freund’s Plea for American 
Musical Independence — Banquet 
Precedes Address— Warm Tri- 
butes of Local Press to “Musical 
America’s” Editor. 


Fort WortTH, TEx., Dec. 8.—Musicians 
and musical people generally have been 
expecting the visit of John C. Freund, 
Editor of MusicAL AMERICA, for some 
time past with the liveliest interest, not 


alone owing to the fact that the local 
press had announced Mr. Freund’s com- 
ing in liberal measure, but because the 





head of the musical department of the 
Texas Woman’s College, Carl Venth, had 
heralded him in most generous manner. 
Mr. Venth, who is greatly beloved and 
respected here, 7 reason of his splendid 
attainments and high personal character, 
made it public that he had known Mr. 
Freund in his work for years, and also 
that he had written the incidental music 
for Mr. Freund’s play, “True Nobility,” 
which had been produced by the late 
James H. McVicker, the noted manager, 
in Chicago, in 1885. 

Over fifty of our leading musicians and 
music teachers were present at a ban- 
quet at which Mr. Freund was the guest 
of honor. Among those present were 
James F. Roach, Andrew Hemphill, Leon 
Gross, Guy Pitner, George E. Simpson, 
Bismark Heyer, T. H. Wear, M. P. Bew- 
ley, Oluf Carlson, Adrian Bronquish, J. 
F. Lyons, G. F. Allbright, Ida L. Turner, 
Clint G. Taylor, Claude Allbright, Allee 
Dyer, Kathryn Losh August of San An- 
tonio, Spencer Williams, Sam Losh, J. H. 
Smith, E. T. Croft, Frank C. Agar, L. 
J. Marsh, W. A. Jones, Thomas Holt 
Hubbard, H. Merritt, Brooks Morris, 
Carl Beutel, Albert S. Miles and W. 
Alex Abey. 


Dr. James F. Roach presided and 
acted as toastmaster. He introduced the 
various speakers, in turn, who made ad- 
dresses of welcome. Mrs. M. B. Bewley 
represented the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Fort Worth, and on behalf of 
the Federation expressed their pleasure 
to welcome so distinguished a guest and 
so noted an exponent of the influence of 
women in the development of a love for 
music in the country. 


Mrs. Leon Gross spoke in behalf of 
the Euterpean Club, the oldest musical 
club in Fort Worth. In well chosen 
words she told of the wonderful uplift in 
music in the United States and of her 
personal pleasure in welcoming the man 
who had done so much to further it. 

The Harmony Club was represented 
by Mrs. J. F. Lyons. In her address she 
pointed out the good work Mr. Freund 
had done in proposing the registration 
of teachers, and “standardization.” His 
work had been an inspiration to musi- 
cians and music teachers all over the 
country, she said. She was glad Mr. 
Freund had come to Texas, for he would 
be able to tell the rest of the country 
what that great State had already ac- 
complished in the way of musical prog- 
ress. 


After the addresses of welcome, short 
speeches were made on the subject of the 
“Standardization of Music Teachers” by 
Carl Beutel, Dean of Fine Arts of Texas 
Christian University, and Sam S. Losh, 
who said that a musician must have com- 
plete confidence in himself before he could 
win the confidence of the public. 

Mr. Freund, on being introduced, was 
warmly received. He briefly stated his 
convictions with regard to the efforts 
musicians, and particularly music teach- 
ers, must make to clear the profession of 
unworthy elements. This would go far 
to raise their social status, upon which, 
after all, depended largely the rate of 
remuneration they would receive. 


Mass Meeting of Musicians Called 


Plans were discussed, at the dinner, 
to call a mass meeting of musicians im- 
mediately following Mr. Freund’s visit 
for the purpose of organization. 

Mr. Freund won a hearty laugh by 
saying: 

“If the experiences I have already 
made in Texas with regard to the won- 
derful growth of interest in music is 
confirmed in the cities I have still to 
visit in this State, when I go back to 
New York and tell the story you will 
have succeeded in manufacturing for me 
a reputation as the most cheerful liar 
in the country. It will never be be- 
lieved that a State which is generally 
regarded as producing nothing but cot- 
ton and cattle should have reached so 
high a degree of musical culture and 
knowledge.” 

During the dinner an orchestra of local 
musicians entertained the company. 

After the banquet, those present ad- 
journed to the First Methodist Church, 
which was already well filled when they 
arrived. 

Here Mr. Freund delivered, at length, 
the address which has made him a noted 
figure in the musical life of the country. 

His plea for a more generous apprecia- 
tion of the musical talent which exists in 
our midst, and particularly for a more 
generous appreciation of our own music 
teachers and musicians, brought forth 
round after round of applause. 

One point of special interest in his 
address was his poetic forecast of the 
future of music and of the musical in- 
dustries in this country, based on what 
had been accomplished, principally in the 
last few decades. 
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His declaration that music must be. 


brought to the homes of the masses be- 
fore this country can really be considered 
to be musical, was loudly applauded. 
He said that no community could rightly 
consider itself musical if it simply im- 
ported its musical talent, whether that 
was foreign or American. It must de- 
velop its own talent. It must encourge 
its own music teachers, if they are 
worthy. It must patronize its own musi- 
cal institutions, if they are worthy. 

What was needed in every town of 
standing, said he, was a municipal band 
for free concerts for the people, and a 
symphony orchestra for the giving of 
the higher class of music. 

One of the notable points of the ad- 
dress was the reference to the fact that 
many a community has within its limits 
musicians of distinction, many of them 
of foreign birth. In this connection, he 
spoke of his old frienc, Carl Venth, the 
head of the Music Department of the 
Texas Women’s College, and paid him 
a warm tribute of praise, which drew 
forth long continued applause. The au- 
dience was most appreciative and thor- 
oughly enjoyed this masterful address. 


Resolutions of Appreciation 


Before Mr. Freund left the city the 
following resolution of appreciation was 
given him: 

“Be it resolved, that the musicians 
and music lovers of Fort Worth hereby 
express most sincere and heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation for the message and the 
inspiration brought by Mr. John C. 
Freund, the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“Be it further resolved, that we here- 
by give our most hearty endorsement and 
support to the propaganda of Mr. 
Freund, and hope to see, in the near 
future, the realization of his splendid 
plans and noble ideals. For the great 
man himself and his wonderful and force- 
ful personality, as well as the message 
he delivers, we desire to express our 
warmest esteem and admiration. 

“(Signed) Lucille M. Lyons, Presi- 
dent, Harmony Club; James F. Roach, 
Mrs. James F. Roach, Guy R. Pitner, 
Thomas Holt Hubbard, Sam S. Losh, 
George E. Simpson, Mrs. George E. 
Simpson, M. A. Bauer, Carl Beutel, 
Frank C. Agar.” 


Favorable Comments of Press 


The papers here comrmented upon Mr. 
Freund’s address in the most favorable 
manner. The Fort Worth Record said: 

“Mr. Freund spoke for more than two 
hours, and delivered one of the most in- 
teresting discourses ever heard in this 
city. This veteran editor and pulisher 
of the foremost musical pubiication in 
the United States was given a most en- 
thusiastic reception when he was intro- 
duced by Dr. James F. Roach.” 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram said: 

“John C. Freund, the editor of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, an art prophet, a man pos- 
sessing a wonderful personality, earnest- 
ly whispered to us: ‘Please, if you say 
anything about my lecture in your paper, 
kindly say as little as possible about me, 
and as much as possible about my mes- 
sage.’ And yet, in thinking of this mes- 
sage, one’s mind suddenly reverts to the 
man, for his message is so essentially 
a necessary outcome of his belief in the 
inalienable artistic rights of the indi- 
vidual. He does not win one through any 
emotional plea, but through careful, ear- 
nest reasoning; and his splendid honesty 
of thought and feeling have so moulded 
his outlook upon life that when one talks 
with him there is never a suggestion of 
questioning his motives; one simply ac- 
cepts them, knowing them to be right.” 

In a personally signed article, the ed- 
itor of the Fort Worth Record, Hugh 
Nugent Fitzgerald, said: 

“John C. Freund is a cosmopolite. His 
name is a household word in the musical 
world of America. He is the editor and 
publisher of MUSICAL AMERICA, the fore- 
most publication of its kind, as well as 
one of the most aggressive on the West- 
ern continent. He is a many-sided man 
He has a practical mind, as well as the 
artistic temperament. He is not all 
dreamer. He is a builder and a devel- 
oper, as well as a poet and a lover of 
all that is beautiful and ennobling and 
uplifting in this life of ours. Nature 
endowed him with rich gifts. His Eng- 
lish is faultless, as a matter of course, 
as he was born and educated in England, 
but he is a linguist of rare attainments. 
He has widely traveled and his busy life 
has not been confined to the men and 
women of the art world. Deeply read, 





erudite to the highest degree, a perfect 
encyclopedia of information, quick at 
repartee and a capital story teller, he is 
not stilted nor pedantic by any manner 
of means. He has a humorous side and 
he has never lost the human touch. He 
does not dwell in the clouds. He knows 
his kind and he walks among men and 
women. There is nothing of the rain- 
bow chaser in this sprightly veteran 
who is making a tour of the South, and 
who is easily one of the foremost figures 
in the musical world of this country. 
Mr. Freund’s visit to Fort Worth was 
not an incident. It was an event, long to 
be remembered by the musical cult and 
others who admire him for his sterling 
qualities, his ripe scholarship, his good 
fellowship and his forty years’ sturdy 
and brilliant battling for the recognition 
of his cherished convictions and a better 
and more sincere appreciation by Ameri- 
cans of American musicians, artists and 
sculptors.” 

While Mr. Freund was here he was 
entertained at luncheon by his old friend, 
Carl Venth, who had invited several of 
the prominent people of Fort Worth to 
meet him, including Mr. Hugh Nugent 
Fitzgerald, the editor of the Record. 


College Students 
Cheer Campaign of 
“Musical America”’ 








Southwestern University ‘“Co-Eds” 
Show Intense Interest in Move- 
ment to Encourage Our Own 
Musical Talent—Faculty Passes 
Resolutions Endorsing Stand 
Taken 


GEORGETOWN, TEx., Dec. 11.—Interest 


in the visit of John C. Freund, the editor- 


of MusIcAL AMERICA, to the Southwest- 
ern University, had been intensified by 
the long and favorable accounts of the 
address he is giving, which appeared in 
the Dallas and Fort Worth papers. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Freund 
was given a reception by Professor and 
Mrs. A. L. Manchester. Professor Man- 


chester is the head of the Arts Depart- 
ment of the University. A number of 
the faculty attended the _ reception, 
among whom were the dean, Dr. C. C. 
Cody, and Mrs. Cody, Professor and 
Mrs. W. C. Vaden, Professor and Mrs. 
A. S. Pegues, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Gil- 
lett, Mr. Lee J. Rountree, editor of the 
Georgetown Commercial, and Mrs. Roun- 
tree, Mmes. H. I. Gray and Kate H. 
Kenson, Misses Etelka Evans, Jane Allen 
Crenshaw and Winfield Grace Gillett. A 
most enjoyable social time was spent by 
the company. 


Address Students in Chapel 


In the morning, at the special request 
of Dean Cody, Mr. Freund addressed the 
entire body of students at chapel service. 

After expressing his pleasure as an old 
college man to be with the students, and 
recounting some of his humorous experi- 
ences in Texas, he went into the ques- 
tion of how little value remained of what 
had been taught half a century ago. 

Then, in serious vein, he told the stu- 
dents that their teachers were their best 
friends—the best friends that they would 
ever have. 

In answering the question, What, in a 
word, would an old warrior, who had 
been through life’s battles and struggles, 
say if he were asked to give the key to 
success he stated it could be summed up 
in one word, “service.” 

The day had come when really strong, 
able men no longer considered personal 
advancement or money or distinction as 
an end, but rather “service,” as the true 
means of attaining all that life has to 
offer of the best. 

He instanced particularly the case of 
President Wilson as a most distin- 
guished instance of such service. Here 
was a man who had worked all through 
the heat of last Summer in Washing- 
ton (and only those who knew Washing- 
ton could realize what that meant) to do 
what he considered his duty to the peo- 
ple, and had remained at his post in 
spite of the terrible domestic affliction he 
had suffered. 

In the evening, before a large audience 
of the students, both young men and 
young women—for this notable Southern 
institution is conducted on the co-educa- 
tional plan—and before many of the prin- 
cipal citizens of the town, Mr. Freund 
delivered his address, which followed the 
lines already well known, and which de- 
duced, from a most interesting account 
of musical progress in this country, the 
declaration that the time had come for 
us to be independent in musical affairs 
and no longer rely almost wholly on 
Europe. 





The various points in the address were 
quickly taken up by the students, who 
listened to him with absorbed interest 
for nearly two hours. 

His reference to Professor Manches- 
ter, the head of the Musical Department 
of the University, as a musician of re- 
nown, a noted educator, a man who had 
won distinction as the organizer of the 
great musical festivals at Spartansburg, 
S. C., drew from the assemblage round 
after round of applause. 

Mr. Freund left for Austin on the 
morning train. 


Faculty Offers Its Support 


Before he left Dean Cody and several 
of the faculty visited him at his hotel 
and expressed their satisfaction at his 
visit and assured him of their heartiest 
support in the work he was doing. 

The accompanying expression of high 
regard for Mr. Freund’s work and of ap- 
preciation of his address was presented 
to Mr. Freund. 


“A Man with a 
Message,” Declares 
' Press of Austin 





Impetus Given to Local Musical 
Endeavor by Address Delivered 
by “Musical America’s” Editor— 
“One of the Biggest Movements 
in the History of the Country,” 
Says “Statesman” Review 


AUSTIN, TEx., Dec. 12.—In the Great 
Hall of the University of Texas, where 
the student body had in the morning bid- 
den farewell to President Mezes, who left 
to take the position of President of the 
College of the City of New York, John 
C. Freund, the editor of MusicAL AMER- 
ICA, delivered his now noted address on 
the rise and progress of musical knowl- 
edge and culture in the United States, 
with which has now been associated his 
famous declaration for the musical inde- 
pendence of our country. 

The address was given under the aus- 
pices of Mrs. Eugene Haynie, the presi- 
dent of the Matinée Musical Club; Mrs. 


Grace Stephenson and a number of 
prominent musicians and citizens. 
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Mr. Freund’s visit was opportune, as 
through the influence of Mrs. Haynie and 
other devoted music lovers, sufficient in- 
terest in music has been aroused to in- 
duce the University to add a chair of 
music. : 

Mr. Freund was introduced in a most 
graceful speech by Mrs. Haynie, who re- 
ferred to his long struggle for the musi- 
cal uplift of this country. ; 

Mr. Freund’s address, which has 
already been fully reported through the 
press of other cities in Texas, was heard 
with intense satisfaction by those pres- 
ent, particularly his assertion that the 
time had come for Americans to stand 
up and be counted and to no longer ac- 
cept with equanimity the criticisms so 
often leveled at them, that they are noth- 
ing but materialists, interested simply in 
a chase for the dollar and vulgar 
pleasures. 

He stated that the marvelous growth 
and expansion of the musical industries 
alone testified to the increasing love of 
the people for music, and that the facts 
showed that just as soon as Americans 
attain something like stability, the first 
thought is to provide their children with 
a musical education. : 

He ridiculed the idea that it was neces- 
sary to go to Europe to secure “musical 
atmosphere,” and asked whether “musi- 
cal atmosphere” existed alone about the 
Scala in Milan, the beer gardens of Ber- 
lin, or the Quartier Latin of Paris? 


Noble Plan, Says Austin Press 

The Austin Statesman, in a review of 
his address, said: ; 

“In presenting John C. Freund, of 
New York City, editor of MusicaAL AMER- 
IcA, last night at the University Audi- 
torium the members of the Matinee Musi- 
cal Club gave the Austin public one of 
the most important and informing events 
in the history of the city’s cultural prog- 
ress. From the moment of his introduc- 
tion to the audience by Mrs. Eugene 
Haynie, the president of the club, he held 
the close attention of his hearers, for 
Mr. Freund is a man with a message. 
He is the audible presence of one of the 
biggest movements in the history of the 
country. ; 

“Mr. Freund is not destructive, as 
some of his European critics would have 
it appear. His plan is noble, altruistic 
and constructive. He is devoting his 
time and means to advance the cause of 
the musical interest of America. 

“His mission is bigger and more splen- 
did than even his own intensive vision or 
that of his most appreciative disciples 
can as yet comprehend.” 





Musical Cooperation 
Follows Address 
in San Antonio 





All Local Musical Factions Gather 
for First Time at Banquet to 
“Musical America’s” Editor — 
Symphony Orchestra Started — 
Arthur Claassen Leads Applause 
at Close of John C. Freund’s 
Address and Proposes Resolu- 
tions Which Are Adopted with 
Enthusiasm 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 15.—The 
coming of the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
to this city to deliver his address on 
“The Musical Independence of the United 
States” resulted in a demonstration on 
the part of the musicians and music 
teachers of this city that will be long 
remembered. 

Indeed, his presence was made the oc- 
casion of bringing together for the first 
time the representative officers of all the 
many musical associations of San An- 
tonio, as well as all our leading musi- 
cians, music teachers and music lovers. 

In his honor a luncheon was given 
yesterday at the St. Anthony Hotel. Over 
one hundred representative musicians 
and music lovers were present. Among 
these were: 

Clinton G. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Kirkpatrick, Dr. J. H. Harrison and 
daughter, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, Harry 
Hertzberg, Mrs. August Schramm, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Bielmann, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Lewright, Mrs. W. T. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Roy B. Lowe, Arthur 
Claassen, Nat Washer, J. M. Steinfeldt, 


W. E. Long, Dr. I. S. Kahn, Mrs. 
Florence Heilig, H. W. B. Barnes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar J. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Romberg, Mrs. H. P. Drought, 
Mrs. Lewis Krans-Beck, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Fischer, Mrs. Annie Seebe-Fowler, Mrs. 
A. Sachs, Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Morris, Mrs. William 
Maurer, Dr. G. W. Gwinn, Mrs. F. F. 
Niggli, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Mathews, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Madison, Mrs. F. L. 
Carson, Mrs. Florence Converse Winters, 
Mrs. Alice Petticlerc, Mrs. Anna West, 
Irma Koenigsberg, Mrs. Koenigsberg, 
Mrs. Lillian Hughes, J. E. Smith, E. A. 
Mayor, Alois Braun, Earl McCloud, Mr. 
Bridges, E. A. Mayor, Jr., Mr. Bucking- 
ham, Mrs. J. B. Guinn, Margaret Guinn, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. D’Acugna, Mrs. H. 
H. Branham, Mrs. S. J. Baggett, Mrs. 
R. R. Patterson, Mrs. J. Herbert Comp- 
ton, Mildred Gates, Mary Patterson, Gil- 
bert Schramm, Mrs. B. F. Nicholson, 
Mrs. Adolph Wagner, Amanda Guenther, 
Mrs. Richard Vander-Stratton, Mrs. G. 
A. Stowers, Mrs. Fred Hummert, Doro- 
thea Gunther, Elsie Dreiss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo M. J. Dielmann, Miss A. K. Diel- 
mann, H. D. Dielmann, Mrs. C. W. 
Meyer, Mrs. Fred Jones, Miss Zulime 
Herff and Elsie Steinsdorff. 

Mrs. H. M. Madison, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, introduced, 
in a gracious speech, Nat. M. Washer, 
president San Antonio Musical Festival 
Association, as toastmaster. Mr. Washer 
paid Mr. Freund a high compliment, and 
said: “For a long time we have needed 
something to bring us together. I am 
convinced this is the occasion, the coming 
of John C. Freund. Great things ought 
to result from this gathering, and I be- 
lieve they will.” 

J. H. Kirkpatrick delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Among the other speakers was the 
distinguished musician, Arthur Claas- 
sen, for many years the most notable 
figure in the musical life of Brooklyn. 


Arthur Claassen’s Tribute 


Mr. Claassen spoke in warm terms of 
eulogy of Mr. Freund and his publica- 
tions, and stated that he had known him 
for a long number of years always as a 
devoted, sincere and honest worker for 
the cause of musical progress. He said 
that the distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Freund’s work was its honesty. He had 
always edited and controlled © papers 
which were remarkable for the fact that 
those who were interested in music could 
place reliance on what appeared there. 

He said that he felt a personal pride 
in the fact that he had been one of the 
first subscribers to Mr. Freund’s present 
publication, MusICcAL AMERICA. 

He further said that it had given him 
intense pleasure to introduce Mr. Freund 
to a number of ladies that morning, 
among whom was that distinguished and 
public-spirited woman, Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, who were interested in the forma- 
tion of a symphony orchestra, and, as a 
result of that meeting, he took pride in 
announcing a series of six orchestral 
concerts beginning in January. 

Mr. Claassen was followed by Mrs. 
Hertzberg, who spoke of the wonderful 
growth of the musical life of San An- 
tonio, and of the many notable musical 
organizations which it contained. 

She was followed by Mr. Freund, who, 
in thanking those present for their 
kindly personal references to him, said 
that he accepted it rather for the cause 
2 represented than for himself person- 
ally. 

“The individual in such matters,” said 
he, “is after all only an expression of 
what must be already in the minds and 
hearts of the people. No one man can 
create a popular movement. He can give 
expression to popular sentiment, and 
then the movement follows. While it is 
true that all great causes must have an 
exponent, must have publicity, at the 
same time it is the people themselves 
and not the individual who set the forces 
in motion, which ultimately lead to a new 
and better order of things.” 


Wonderful Musical Growth of Texas 


He expressed his astonishment at the 
wonderful growth of musical interest in 
the State of Texas, and said that it 
could only be understood by a man, like 
himself. who had been through that part 
of the Southwest nearly forty years ago, 
then twenty-five years ago, then eighteen 
years ago, and more recently some eight 
years ago. Only such a.man could un- 
derstand the marvelous progress, the in- 
defatigable purpose of the people to at- 
tain to a hich degree of culture as well 
as of material prosperity. 

Earl McCloud, of the San Antonio Ex- 
press, made a clever address on the sub- 


ject of “What the Press Thinks of Musi- 
cians.” Oscar J. Fox spoke on the sub- 
ject of the influence. exerted by visiting 
artists. The last speaker was Allen 
Mayer, Jr., a very young man, who spoke 
in an eloquent and instructive manner of 
the musical industries as represented in 
San Antonio. 

Mr. Freund came at the invitation of 
a committee composed of prominent citi- 
zens and of the following musical and 
civic clubs: 

Mrs. Clara D. Madison, chairman of 
committee; Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. 
A. M. Fischer, Mrs. Annie Seebe-Fowler ; 
San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. W. T. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Roy B. Lowe; Mozart 
Club, Mrs. August Schramm, Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel; German Singing So- 
cieties, William Dillman; San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, Mrs.- Eli Hertz- 
berg, Arthur Claassen; San Antonio 
Festival Society, Dr. I..S. Kahn; B 
Natural Club, Florentine Heilig, Lillian 
Hughes; Rotary Club, Harry Hertzberg; 
Publicity League, W. E. Long. 

At eight o’clock, in the ballroom, Mr. 
Freund delivered his address and held 
his audience from start to finish. 

The serious purpose of his plea for 
American independence in _ musical 
matters was interspersed with interest- 
ing anecdotes of great artists and flashes 
of wit and humor, so that there was not 
a dull moment. 

He expressed his conviction that when 
he returned to New York and gave out 
the story of the progress that Texas had 
made in musical knowledge and appre- 
ciation it would create a sensation, for 
it would show the people of the country, 
especially those who are interested in 
music, that a state which was generally 
believed to be still almost in its infancy 
in civilization had already attained to a 
high degree of culture, though it must 


be remembered that this was largely due - 


to the public-spirited women, like Mrs. 
Hertzberg, and to the distinguished 
musicians, like Mr. Claassen, to whom 
he paid a most generous tribute of a’p- 
preciation, who had aroused the people 
to the value of music as not merely 
exercising a refining influence, but as 
having a distinct business value. 

He showed that the cultivation of 
music in a community and the support 
of local musical institutions, clubs, mu- 
nicipal bands and orchestras had such a 
business’ value. It meant’ greater 
stability for the town. It had—though 
many might not think it—a direct in- 
fluence in increasing the value of real 
estate. People liked to locate in a town 
which, besides great advantages of 
climate, had also the advantage of fur- 
nishing plenty of good and beautiful 
music. This sentiment was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

At the conclusion of his address the 
applause was long continued. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Mr. Arthur Claassen then stepped to 
the front of the platform and proposed 
the following resolutions, which were 
adopted by a rising vote, amid continu- 
ous applause. 

Whereas, the musicians, music teach- 
ers, citizens. music lovers and members of 
all the leading musical and civie organ- 
izations of San Antonio have heard Mr. 
Freund’s address and agree that his 
work deserves recognition. 

_Be it resolved, that we heartily endorse 
his propaganda and earnestly commend it 
to the serious attention of all friends of 
music the country over. 

As a mark of personal appreciation 
after the adoption of the resolution it 
was formally signed by Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, president Tuesday Musical Club; 
Arthur Claassen, conductor of the Svm- 
phony. Mozart and Beethoven Societies; 
Mrs. Harold Schramm, president Mozart 
Society: Nat. M. Washer. president S. A. 
Music Festival Association: Mrs. J. B. 
Leewricht, president S. A. Music Club; 
Mrs. Clara D. Madison, J. M. Steinfeldt, 
Dr. S. J. Kahn, Miss Florentine Heilig 
for the B. National Club, Mrs. Roye 
Lowe, Mrs. W. FE. Montgomery. Oscar 
J. Fox, William Y. Dillmann, S. A. Lied- 
erkranz: Mrs. A. M. Fischer and Mrs. 
A. S. Fowler of the Tuesday Musical 
Club; Mrs. Eugene Stoffel of the Mozart 
Societv and many others. 

On Sunday afternoon Mr. Freund was 
entertained at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Madison, where he met a number of 
prominent musicians, music teachers and 
citizens, and where a musical program 
was performed by some of the leading 
musical students of San Antonio. 

In the evening he was entertained at 
dinner at the Travis Club by Mr. Arthur 
Claassen. 

In speaking of his coming, the San 
Antonio Express said: 

_ “How well Mr. Freund has succeeded 
in his national campaign is apparent 
from the fact that the echoes of his 
propaganda have been heard around the 
world. Europe awoke. For forty years 
Mr. Freund has been prominent in 


America’s musical life, as an editor and 
publisher.” 

Among the incidents of Mr. Freund’s 
stay was a meeting with the veteran con- 
federate soldier and newspaper man, 
Charles M. ‘Barnes, to whose monumental 
work on San Antonio and Texas, “Con- 
quests and Combats of Immortal Heroes,” 
Mr. Freund had been one of the first sub- 
scribers during a former visit. 

In its account of the luncheon, the Ex- 
press said: “Probably a more representa- 
tive gathering of musicians and music 
lovers has never before been recorded in 
the long history of San Antonio.” In its 
review of his address the Express said: 
“At the conclusion of the address resolu- 
tions endorsing Mr. Freund’s work were 
adopted by a rising vote and the whole 
audience sang ‘America.’ ”’ San Antonio’s 
Light said: “The visit of John C. Freund, 
foremost apostle of America’s musical in- 
dependence, is noteworthy. For many 
years he has been a prominent figure in 
the world of music. His present cam- 
paign has quickened the pulse of musical 
development to a marked extent and also 
has resulted in a better appreciation of 
our own artists by the American public.” 





Houston Musicians 
Claim Great Good as 
Result of Address 


“Musical America’s” Editor Finds 
a Stirring Response to His Pro- 
paganda — Banquet and Public 
Discourse Bring Forth Expres- 
sions of Strong Endorsement 





HousToNn, TEX., Dec. 16.—At the in- 
vitation of the musicians and music 
teachers of Houston, John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, visited this 
city, and delivered, at the Hotel Rice, his 
already famous message with regard to 
“The Musical Independence of the United 
States” and “The Uplift of Music in This 
Country.” 


Before his address a banquet was given, 
at which he was the guest of honor. Dr. 
Jacobs presided as toastmaster. J. 
Moody Dawson responded to the toast, 
“Our Honored Guest”; H. T. Huffmaster, 
“Music Teachers of Houston”; R. C. 
Duff, “The Business Man and Music”; 
Mrs. E. B. Parker, “Houston Symphony 
Orchestra”; Mrs. Edna Woodford San- 
ders, “Choral Music in Houston”; Julian 
Paul Blitz, “Chamber Music”; Mrs. 
Robert L. Cox, “Houston Press and Its 
Support of Music”; Prof. P. W. Horn, 
“Music in the Public Schools”; Mrs. W. 
G. Love, “Music and Its Place in the 
Federated Clubs”; Horace Clark, “The 
Texas Composer”; Mrs. Gentry Waldo, 
“The Girls’ Music Club”; John Wesley 
Graham, “Music in the Church”; Samuel 
T. Swinford, “Municipal Music.” 

Those present at the dinner, in addi- 
tion to the speakers and the guest of 
honor, were: Mrs. J. Moody Dawson, 
Helena Lewyn, Mary Fuller, Blanche 
Foley, Louise Daniels, Lillian Brenner, 
Ima Hogg, Mary Campbell, Mrs. R. C. 
Duff, Mrs. Horace Clark, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. McElroy 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Oliver, Mrs. 
John Charles Harris, Mrs. William 
States Jacobs, Mrs. John Wesley Gra- 
ham, Mrs. Willie Hutcheson, Dr. Robert 
L. Cox, W. G. Love, J. Lewis Thompson, 
T. Horton Corbett, Ellis Collins, Roseta 
Hirsch and Mrs. Herbert Roberts. 


A Warm Welcome to Houston 


Dr. Jacobs, in his opening speech, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at welcoming 
Mr. Freund to Houston. He said he 
could only have the warmest welcome 
for a man of whom his musical friends 
in Houston had only words of the high- 
est praise, not alone for the propaganda 
which he was making, in the interest of 
a better appreciation of American mu- 
sicians, but for the work that he had 
done in the cause of music for nearly 
half a century. He spoke of Mr. Freund 
as being a German. 

At the close of the speeches, all of 
which were both able and interesting, 
Mr. Freund rose and stated, amidst ap- 
plause and great laughter, that for the 
greater part of his lifetime he had been 
trying to find out what his nationality 
was, and that he had had to come to 
Houston to discover it. He said that his 
mother was a Prussian Lutheran; his 
father, though of Hebrew descent, had 
been brought up, from boyhood by the 
Jesuits, after his grandfather had lost 
everything in the Napoleonic wars; that 
he himself had been born in London, 
baptized by a minister of the Church of 
England, had been educated at English 
schools and universities, spent over forty 
years of his life in the United States, 
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and was now married to an Irish Cath- 
olic. Consequently, though he had, for 
years been, he trusted, a good and en- 
thusiastic American citizen, he had been 
in doubt as to his real nationality—which 
doubt had been increased by the conflict 
of interests caused by the awful war that 
was now devastating a large part of 
Europe. 

After the banquet the guests adjourned 
to the ballroom of the hotel, their num- 
ber being largely increased by those who 
had come to hear Mr. Freund’s address. 

In the course of his address, Mr. 
Freund said that he believed there were 
few people in the North, or in the East, 
or in the West, who had any idea of the 
advance that Texas had made in music. 

How many were there, even in musical 
circles, who knew that there were al- 
ready two fine symphony orchestras con- 
ducted by musicians of eminence in 
Texas, with a third already in process 
of organization? 

Referring to the speeches which had 
been made at the banquet, he particu- 
larly emphasized the one made by Pro- 
fessor Horn, on “Music in the Public 
Schools,” which, he said, was one of the 
most forcible, as well as eloquent ex- 
positions of the value of music in the 
education of the child. 

He also spoke in warm terms of ap- 
preciation of the speech of Horace Clark, 
on “The Texas Composer,” which, he 
said, showed that a State generally pre- 
sumed to be, as yet, wholly lacking in 
culture had already produced a number 
of musicians and composers who merited 
recognition. 

Applause followed his reference to the 
devoted women whom he found, every- 
where, working in the cause of music. 
It was due to their efforts, principally, 
he said, that the work of the music 
teachers, men as well as women, had 
been made fruitful, through the organi- 
zation and support of symphony orches- 
tras, municipal bands, choral bodies. It 
was through their efforts, also, that the 
great musical festivals being held in the 
country, which were the outcome of the 
old church choir contests, of Puritan 
times in New England, had become so 
eminently successful. 

He particularly emphasized the work 
of the German musicians, which had 
done so much to further misical knowl- 
edge, and make it of that solid character 
which was a distinguishing feature of 
all German academic work. 


Praise for a Southern Woman 


One of the most appreciated episodes 
of his address was the announcement 


that the first strong encouragement he 
had received had come from a Southern 
woman, the noble, distinguished, cultured 
Mrs. John R. Slaton, wife of the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, who had roused the 
people and press of Atlanta to the value 
of the message he had to deliver and had 
sent him on his way with courage and 
faith to persevere in his work. Mr. 
Freund also told how later, in Washing- 
ton, the President’s daughter, Miss Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson, had come with a 
party of friends to hear his address, had 
given him generous words of approval 
and had later written him of her entire 
sympathy with his propaganda. 


Given the Chautauqua Salute 


At the close of his address, Dr. Jacobs 
made an eloquent plea for the recogni- 
tion of the propaganda which Mr. 
Freund was making, and asked all those 
present to give their distinguished 
guest the highest mark of approval that 
it was possible for an American audience 
to manifest—namely, to rise, and in 
silence, give him the Chautauqua Salute. 


Comments of Houston Press 


The press, here, was very favorable in 
its reports of Mr. Freund’s address. It 
followed the press in other cities in 
Texas, in devoting considerable space, 
not only to Mr. Freund’s address, but to 
the various social events at which he was 
the honored guest. 


The Houston Post said: 


“Declaring that Amercia is the abiding 
place of the best that the world offers 
in music, and that it is the home of the 
future’s greatest composers, John C. 
Freund, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
struck a responsive chord in every true 
American in the audience of musicians 
who listened with the greatest interest to 
his lecture at the Rice Hotel. But there 
is one thing, Mr. Freund said, that was 
sadly lacking musically in America, as 
he views the situation, that is the lack 
of proper encouragement and support of 
American musical artists. He said that 
America needs to awaken to a realiza- 
tion that it is already great musically, 
and that the so-called musical atmos- 
phere of Europe is largely, if not en- 
tirely, fiction, and that a musical educa- 
tion can be secured quite as well right 
here at home as abroad.” 

Many musicians and teachers here 
have declared that the visit of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S Editor was an_ inspiration 
and would unquestionally result in great 
good. His coming was largely due to 
the efforts of Mrs. R. L. Cox, a local 
musician of high standing and great 
social influence. 








Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


One of the causes that impede musical 
progress in this country is a lack of con- 
fidence in ourselves. I do not mean this 
in the sense that we should be confident 
that we have reached a high standard 
of musical knowledge and appreciation, 
when we have not done so, or that we 


should exaggerate the value of our own 
musicians, teachers and composers, but 
in the sense that we still accept opinions 
formed in past years, and having little 
or no opportunity of informing ourselves 
as to the growth of the country in musi- 
cal culture and interest, we are thus 
unjust to ourselves and particularly un- 





just to those who have brought us out 
of the house of musical bondage. 

Take, for instance, many of our lead- 
ing musical critics. They are, especially 
the older ones, positive mines of informa- 
tion. They can not only tell you who 
sang the réle of the Page in “The 
Huguenots” over half a century ago, 
but could furnish you if called upon 
with the particular two-step composed by 
Noah and danced by the animals as they 
entered the Ark. 

When, however, it comes to making any 
statement, especially editorially, with re- 
gard to the present status of musical 
understanding in this country, with re- 
gard to the progress that we have made 
in the last few decades, with regard to 
the extent and standing of our leading 
musical schools and colleges, with regard 
to the average knowledge and ability of 
the mass of our music teachers, with re- 
gard to the support given to worthy 
musical enterprises, even in compara- 
tively new States, they are wholly at sea. 

And this is one of the reasons why, 
when anyone rises up and says that the 
time has come for us to give a larger 
measure of appreciation to our own 
musicians, teachers and composers, such 
an effort is met by them with a sneer. 

Indeed, one eminent critic went so far 
recently as to refer, with undisguised 
contempt, to American composers, as 
wholly lacking inspiration and possessing 
a vein so “thin” as rather to appeal to 
his sense of humor than to deserve seri- 
ous consideration. 

Not to be unjust to our critics, let me 
ask what possible opportunity do they 
have of knowing what is going on in the 
rest of the country. They go from their 
homes to attend a multitude of musical 
performances, which they are called upon 
to describe and then they go home again. 
They have little or no means of ascer- 
taining what is going on outside their 
own limited circles. They cannot, at least 
they do not, travel in order to inform 
themselves. 


Occasionally, through a quotation, they 
may have a vague idea that somewhere 
or other in some distant part of these 
vast United States some new musical 
organization has been formed; or their 
attention may be aroused because some 
prominent musician leaves their own 
circle and goes South or West or North- 
west. 

But of the great musical uplift in the 
country, of the tens of thousands of 
earnest, devoted students who have taken 
up music as a serious study for a life 
work, of the almost endless number of 
notable musical organizations that have 
been formed and are doing splendid work, 
they know positively nothing. 

However, the tendency to generalize, 
from wholly inadequate premises, is not 
alone the trouble with the musical critics, 
it is one of the shortcomings of men 
occupying high positions in all lines of 
industry and endeavor. 

They simply do not know what is go- 
ing on in their own country. The West 
to them is still “wild and woolly.” The 
South is the home of prejudice, passion 
and ignorance. The Pacific Coast and 
the great Northwest an undeveloped 
country, where there may be considerable 
material prosperity but very little else. 

This monumental ignorance of actual 
conditions is responsible for having made 
us the greatest nation of knockers, espe- 
cially in the case of our own institutions, 
the world over. 

I shall never forget, years ago, being 
at the captain’s table of a great trans- 
Atlantic liner, when the captain, a 
Frenchman, rebuked some of the Ameri- 
cans present for knowing less about their 
own country, its institutions and _ its 
progress than he knew himself, though he 
had but a few days every round trip to 
get acquainted with us. 

* * x 

The resignation of Otto H. Kahn from 
the directorate of the Century Opera 
Company, which has been made in the 
shape of a public letter, has excited con- 
siderable comment, and also some appre- 
hension on the part of those interested 
as to the future of this enterprise. 

In his letter Mr. Kahn admits that he 
has contributed some $75,000 already to 
sustain the organization, which would 
mean that the amount subscribed by the 
original subscribers and the public was 
not sufficient by a considerable margin 
to meet expenses. 

Mr. Kahn qualifies the effect of his 
resignation by stating his willingness to 
provide as much capital in the future as 
he has done in the past if the public is 
willing to subscribe at least $50,000. 

Since then C. H. Strong, the president 
of the Century Company, has given out a 
statement through the press, that while 
regretting Mr. Kahn’s decision he still 
has confidence in the future of the Cen- 
tury Company, and believes that it will 
receive sufficient public support to insure 
its continuance. 

* * * 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
question as to whether the public has lost 
interest in the endeavor to give opera 
in English at popular prices, or never 
had any real interest in the enterprise; 
or whether, perhaps, such interest as it 
had, and would have continued to mani- 
fest, was not virtually destroyed by the 
action of those who had the matter in 
charge at the start. 

It will be remembered that the City 
Club, one of the most distinguished 
organizations for civic betterment that 
we have, took up this question of giving 
opera at popular prices and in the ver- 
nacular. 

After considerable progress had been 
made a situation was created by Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein, who threatened to 
enter the field after he had virtually sold 
out to the Metropolitan. 

At this point, as the general public 
understands it, those who had charge of 
the Century enterprise, instead of mak- 
ing a general public appeal, virtually 
gave the control to Mr. Kahn, Mr. Clar- 
ence Mackay, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt 
and a few others, all identified with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The conclusion immediately drawn by 
the public was that the Century enter- 
prise had been sold out, or captured, 
which ever way one may put it, by the 
Metropolitan Company’s interests, and 
was to be used, not for the furtherance 
of popular opera, not for giving opera 
in English, but as a means to forestall 
such competition in the way of opera in 
English at popular prices as Mr. Ham- 
merstein threatened to make. 

From that moment, whether the pub- 
lic’s conclusion in the matter was jus- 
tified or not, the fact remains that the 
public interest sensibly declined. 

The situation was further complicated 
by the fact that the performances, dur- 
ing the first season, were not up to the 
expected standard. 

It is of importance frankly to consider 


‘the matter, for the reason that it is well 


for those interested to know whether the 
enterprise is liable to fail from lack of 
popular interest, or from a conviction 
on the part of the public that it was 
not being directed for the purpose, and 
on the lines, on which the original appeal 
had been made. 

So far as Mr. Kahn is himself con- 
cerned, there is no question of his public 
spirit, no question of his devotion to the 
interests of opera giving in this city, 
and, indeed, in this country. At the same 
time he has on various occasions ex- 
pressed his opinion and belief that while 
he has faith in English opera in the 
sense of a libretto in the English lan- 
guage, for which music is furnished by 
American composers, he is not particu- 
larly in sympathy with the giving of all 
operas in English. 

One factor of the situation must not 
be overlooked, namely, that two things 
were shown during the first season of 
the Century Company. First, that it cer- 
tainly drew a certain amount of pat- 
ronage from the Metropolitan, in which 
Mr. Kahn and his associates are, natural- 
ly, chiefly interested. Secondly, that the 
particular class to which it appealed did 
not care to go to opera during the Len- 
ten season. These two points were made 
clear. What the outcome will be remains 
to be seen. 

My regret is that a fair test of the 
entire question involved, namely, as to 
whether there really is a general de- 
mand for opera in English at popular 
prices, is liable to be disposed of during 
a period of serious business depression, 
when the awful war in Europe must 
naturally affect every enterprise, whether 
it be of an artistic or business character. 

* ok * 


When Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, 
returned to this country not long ago I 
noticed that his first performance did not 
meet with the warm approval of our lead- 
ing critics, as I had expected. Indeed, 
several of them commented upon the fact 
that his playing appeared to have become 
more formal, and had acquired a cold 
academic character which was regretted. 

So it was with all the greater pleasure 
that I noticed that his subsequent ap- 
pearances brought out an almost entire 
change of attitude on the part of the 
writers for the press on musical subjects. 

On reading the first notices I won- 
dered whether Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s stay 
in Europe, and particularly in Germany, 
had changed his artistic disposition. I 
say this, you know, because there are 
plenty of people who will tell you that 
while music among the Austrians is in 
the blood, among the Germans it is in 
the brain. In fact, a very distinguished 
foreign conductor now with us, not long 
ago stated that the Berliners had become 
so supersated with the highest class of 
music that whenever they went to a 
musical performance they did so, not to 
be entertained or uplifted, but in the 
sincere hope that something would hap- 
pen and that they wanted to be there, “on 
the job,” to witness the happening. 

I wondered whether this influence had 
affected our good friend, Gabrilowitsch. 
Had it done so, I, for one, would have 
been sad; for, going back to the time 
when Mr. Gabrilowitsch was with us, in 
recent years, I recalled how the glowing 
warmth of his playing and its delicious 
artistic charm had carried us away. 

There are few pianists that I care 
to listen to. So many of the so-called 
“greatest” misuse the instrument, force 
it, and regard it simply as a means to 
exploit their marvelous technic, their 
dynamic power, their ability to jump 
from an almost impossible pianissimo to 
the most violent, crashing fortissimo; 
who sacrifice the composer’s obvious in- 
tent frequently to the desire to produce 
some astonishing bizarre effect. 

Now, of these Gabrilowitsch was never 
one, and so I repeat I am delighted to 
know that he has returned, as one might 
say, to his old form, and instead of ex- 
ploiting the instrument and composer for 
his own personal advantage, exploits his 
personality, with the instrument as a 
medium to carry the message of the com- 
poser to the audience. 

And this, my friends, is, after all, the 
great difference between the actor or 
singer and the artist. The actor or 
singer protrudes his personality in every- 
thing he does, while the artist submerges 
his personality in order to exploit and 
carry over the message with which he is 
entrusted. 

And we may say the same to describe 
the difference between the politician and 
the statesman. The politician exploits 
his country, the people, even in their hour 
of direst need, for his own political ad- 
vantage, or for the furtherance of the 
advantages of the political party with 
which he is connected, while the states- 
man, on the other hand, not only ex- 
ploits himself—but sacrifices himself— 
for his country’s good. 

Your MEPHISTO. 
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“EURYANTHE” SUMPTUOQUSLY 
PRODUCED IN ITS REVIVAL 


AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Weber’s Masterpiece Beautifully Staged and Brilliantly Performed— 
Audience Liberal with Applause—Toscanini Divides Honors with 
the Singers—Need of Pruning-knife Emphasized in Stupidity of 


the Libretto 


LIGHTLY later than the precedent of 
the last two years or thereabouts 
would seem to warrant, the season’s first 
addition to the Metropolitan’s répertoire 
was placed on view last Saturday after- 
noon. Speaking by the card it was a 
revival, not a full-fledged novelty. But 
a work such as Weber’s “Euryanthe” is 
apt in this age and climate to have the 
designation of novelty thrust upon it— 
and with ample reason, for a new gen- 
eration of operagoers has been raised 
since it was last honored here in per- 
formance, a generation which, by New 


York experience, knows Weber only 
through the few meritorious representa- 
tions of the “Freischiitz,” which Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza brought to pass about five 
years ago. Before “Euryanthe’s” pres- 
ent recrudescence New York heard it in 
1863, when local musical taste was in its 
salad days; and again a few times in 
1887, when it was still considerably green 
in judgment. There were giants in those 
days and the leading réles were cared for 
by no lesser lights than Lilli Lehmann, 
Marianne Brandt, Max Alvary and Emil 
Fischer, while Seidl reigned over the 
orchestra. Yet the opera relapsed into 
limbo after four hearings. 

How will “Euryanthe” fare in the 
clear, white light of to-day and in the 
face of a vastly broader, more cultured 
and tolerant popular musical attitude? 
While more than a single performance 
will be necessary to make this point clear 
the demeanor of Saturday’s audience was 
encouraging, on the whole. The size 
of the gathering was not in itself of the 
profoundest significance since Saturday 
matinée asemblages are always large. 
But the applause during the afternoon 
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‘‘Still the Supreme Artist Whom It Is Equally 
a Pleasure and An Education to Hear’’ 





(Copyright, Mishkin) 


ANTONIO SCOTTI 
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Mr. Scotti is still the supreme artist 
whom it is equally a pleasure and an 
education to hear.—The Pittsburgh Post. 


As for the work of Mr. Scotti, there 
can be little more to say than that he 
always was, and always will be, an artist. 
His legato singing is a delight to hear, 
his intonation and his diction admirable, 
and his style of the best.—The Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. 


Signor Scotti used his voice with ad- 
mirable skill, emphasizing its beauties of 
quality. In all his work he was the artist, 
expressing sincerely and effectively the 
emotional content of the “Pagliacci” 


prologue and the “Dio Possente” from 
* 


Faust. In the mozart duet from “Don 
Juan” he sang with fine delicacy.—The 
Pittsburgh Sun. 


Antonio Scotti’s voice possesses a rare- 
ly sympathetic quality which takes a 
thorough grip on his hearers. His at- 
tack is true and his manner dramatic.— 
The Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


seemed to justify the hope that the mul- 
titudinous beauties of this masterpiece 
will at last win such measure of recog- 
nition and practical approval as they 
have not hitherto elicited. The manage- 
ment, on its part, has left nothing un- 
done to insure a performance in every 
way worthy of the opera itself and the 
artistic standards of the establishment. 

There may be no Lilli Lehmann, no 
Alvary and no Fischer at the disposal of 
the Metropolitan to-day; but the avail- 
able forces are not readily to be improved 
upon. Frieda Hempel in the title réle, 
Mme. Ober as the villainess, Eglantine, 
Mr. Sembach as Adolar and Mr. Weil as 
Lysiart are in most respects exceedingly 
fine exponents of these leading figures of 
the work. Lesser parts are most capably 
handled by Mabel Garrison and Arthur 
Middleton, while the production is scen- 
ically of that sumptuousness and bril- 
liancy to which the Metropolitan has 
come to accustom its- patrons. The or- 
chestral direction has fallen to Mr. Tos- 
canini, who thus adds to his list another 
opera of a school with which he is so 
cordially in sympathy. No doubt the 
fact of his accession to the guidance of 
“Euryanthe” will temporarily amaze 
some of those who appreciate the essen- 
tial Teutonism of Weber. But the pro- 
cedure is justified in its results, and he 
succeeds worthily to the post of connec- 
or with this opera last glorified by 

eidl. 


Toscanini’s Reading 


Mr. Toscanini read the score with 
warmth, dramatic ardor and the poesy 
of romance that would call for more 
pleasurable amazement at present had 
he not accustomed one to such feats. He 
has caught the chivalrous note in Weber 
with excellent success and is inspiritingly 
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virile as well as poetic. The great open- 
ing scene of the second act was exhilarat- 
ing and the famous overture was likewise 
stirring, albeit some of Mr. Toscanini’s 
tempi in this differ from those heard in 
New York concert halls in recent years. 
The second theme, for instance, he takes 
with unusual slowness though this is by 
no means out of keeping with its senti- 
mental character. The orchestra played 
in finished style, while the choral en- 
semble left nothing to be desired. 

Scenically the production has ex- 
tremely beautiful moments, notably in 
the King’s palace, the vicinity of Emma’s 
tomb, with the castle turret emerging 
above the wooded background, and the 
blue grotto in which Adolar abandons 
Euryanthe after slaying one of the most 
deliciously comical snakes that ever 
piloted its way over the Metropolitan 
stage. Most disillusioning, however, was 
the conventionally attired ballet in the 
last act. Why were not the dancers ar- 
rayed in the garb of Provencal peasant 
girls as they should have been? 

As the very virtuous but very stupid 
Euryanthe, Mme. Hempel won a fresh 
triumph. The greatest singer in the 
world would be hard taxed to make the 
character convincing, but the noted so- 
prano gave a tender, winsome and sym- 
pathetic portrayal at all events, and most 
important in this case, sang the lovely 
music that has fallen to her share with 
ravishing purity and loveliness of tone 
and true capacity for emotional expres- 
siveness. Her air, “Hir dicht am Quell” 
was delivered with touching effect, and in 
her narrative of Emma’s apparition she 
conveyed most subtly the sentiment of 
awe-inspiring mystery. 

Equally definite was the success of 
Mme. Ober as Eglantine. The part is a 
lesser counterpart of Ortrud and the 
artist's conception of the Wagnerian 
réle may be invoked in illustration of 
her sweeping impersonation of the pres- 
ent character. In no essential can she 
be said to have fallen short of its re- 
quirements. The other feminine part, 
the peasant girl Bertha, was sung with 
unaffected simplicity and true vocal 
charm by Mabel Garrison. 

As the addle-pated Adolar—for sheer 
stupidity probably unsurpased by any 
other credulous fool of operatic litera- 
ture—Mr. Sembach was confronted with 
a task even more exacting than that 
which fell to Mme. Hempel. His singing 
was not a consistent model of tonal 





(PRESS COMMENTS) 


Scotti opened the program with the 
“Prologue” from “Pagliacci.” His sing- 
ing was eloquent of the music and its 
emotion. His notes rolled out with su- 
perb facility; his tones mounted in com- 
municating excitement, and his final 
“Begin” was like the throwing-open of a 
new and garish world of opera. His 
aria, “Dio Possente“ from Faust, showed 
he could use the half-voice with those 
same lustres subdued and shaded, while 
the temperamental power spent itself in 
the ample and gracious moulding of the 
phrase.—The Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Third on the program, but first to the 
hundreds who had never heard him, or 
who had heard him, was Antonio Scotti 
—Scotti, the most famous of living bari- 
tones. Mr. Scotti has been with the 
Metropolitan Opera for sixteen years, 
and during that period his name and 
his fame have gone over the world. 
He sang first the “Pagliacci” prologue, 
and never in Richmond has the first 
part, in particular, of that master song 
been more nobly sung. There is a 


mellowness that makes his soft work a 
thing to marvel at, while always, through 
all his singing, shines the artist that is 
within him. And his appearance, too, 
infinitely enhances the delight that his 
performance’ gives—tall, slender, he 
stands without affectation, yet at ease, 
and sings. But, it is well known that he 
is one of the foremost actors on the 
operatic stage, and, after having watched 
the quickly changing expressions of his 
striking face, that is easily understood. 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Antonio Scotti was greeted as an old 
friend when he made his first appear- 
ance. He is an immense favorite with 
local music lovers and his singing of the 
“Pagliacci” prologue was inimitably ef- 
fective—The Kansas City Journal. 


Although Scotti sang all of his num- 
bers in Italian, his facile expression and 
his dramatic portrayal of the song was 
so wonderful that the audience did not 
once lose the thought of the theme.—The 
Wichita Eagle. 
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smoothness and beauty, but his charac- 
terization had real authority and dis- 
tinction of manner and as much manli- 
ness and sentimental repression as could 
possibly be bestowed on the part. Mr. 
Weil as the villainous Lysiart utilized 
his Telramund methods to good purpose. 
Arthur Middleton sang the King reso- 
nantly and made him about as impres- 
sively benevolent as monarchs of his ilk 
can be made to appear. Mr. Bloch was 
competent as Rudolf. 


Its Place in the Répertoire 


Commenting upon the _ prospective 
novelties and revivals for the current 
season, Mr. Gatti remarked with respect 
to “Euryanthe” that it ought, in his 
opinion, to occupy a place in the working 
répertoire of the house by virtue of its 
intrinsic significance as a masterwork 
and irrespective of the manner of its 
appeal to the profanum vulgus of opera- 
goers. Such an idealistic attitude as- 
suredly calls for hearty admiration and 
breeds additional artistic confidence. 
“Euryanthe” does unquestionably clamor 
for such a place and for the reverent 
recognition naturally due a classic. It 
belongs at the Metropolitan as _ legit- 
imately as do “Orfeo,” “Fidelio,” “Don 
Giovanni” and “Otello”—the last two of 
which Mr. Gatti ought speedily to rein- 
state according to the artistic principles 
he professes with Weber’s opera. 

The failure of “Freischiitz” at its last 
revival was largely due to the amount of 
spoken dialogue it contains and to the 
effectiveness of which the vast Metro- 
politan auditorium is uncompromisingly 
inimical. But quite as much may it be 
ascribed to the obsolescence of the 
“Singspiel” as a popular operatic form. 
The “Magic Flute” is but the exception 
proving this rule. “Euryanthe” is not 
encumbered with stretches of dialogue, 
nor is its musical plan so fundamentally 
simple as that of its composer’s earlier 
and more famous work, of which the un- 
diluted folksong forms the basis. It is 
as absolutely of the grand opera genre 
as the “Huguenots” or “Rienzi” in its 
broad utilization of elaborately de- 
veloped musical resources, in its at- 
tempted presentation of large dramatic 
issues, in an external pretentiousness, 
that places it in quite a different world 
from that inhabited by its famous pre- 
decessor. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Mr. Scotti’s voice is large, sonorous 


and as finely chiseled as a cameo. A 
voice that has kept him in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for sixteen years 
would have no rough edges. The assur- 
ance of an artist of many years was no- 
ticeable in his numbers. He gave a splen- 
did account of himself as a real artist 
should.—The Wichita Beacon. 


with all his old- 
time force and resonance. It was 
evident that all were aware of the 
presence of a great artist, and desir- 
ous of doing him honor, and the ap- 
plause was spontaneous and generous 
Mr. Scotti sang Valentine’s air, “Dio 
Possente,” with a wealth of tone and fi 
delity to its dramatic content that would 
have gained him a dozen recalls upon his 
own stage at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York.—St. Louis Republic. 


Mr. Scotti sang 


Antonio Scotti, the first soloist, made 
the mammoth hall vibrate with the rich- 
ness of his voice.—St. Louis Globe-Dis- 
batch. 
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The Reconciliation of “Adolar” and “Euryanthe,” Act. III. Left to Right: Mr. Sembach as “Adolar,” Miss Hempel as “Euryanthe,” Mr. Middleton as the “King” 
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Miss Hempel and Mr. Sembach in the Final Duet Mme. Ober as “Eglantine” and Mr. Weil as “Lysiart” in Act III 
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“EURYANTHE” SUMPTUOUSLY 
PRODUCED IN ITS REVIVAL 


AT THE METROPOLITAN 


[Continued from page 6] 


To Weber “Euryanthe” was probably 
the best loved child of his fancy. Its 
conception filled an ambition which con- 
sumed him after the writing of “Frei- 
schiitz,” namely to give the lie to doubts 
touching his musical learning. “Nothing 
wounded him more deeply,” wrote his 
son, Max Maria von Weber, “than the 
frequently expressed doubts whether his 
musical science was well grounded 
enough to allow him to compose any- 
thing beyond what was called a musical 
drama (i. e., a Singspiel). There was 
nothing on which Weber laid so great 
store as on his sound and _ unerring 
science. His most ardent desire, conse- 
quently, was now to compose a great 
opera without spoken dialogue, in the 
true heroic style in order to disprove 
these galling insinuations.” 

But Weber was too great and too sin- 
cere a genius to make the mere exploita- 
tion of technic his primary object, or, like 
Meyerbeer, to sacrifice his innate artistic 
ideals to gain the applause of the crowd 
by unblushingly meretricious means. 
“Euryanthe” to his mind was “a purely 
dramatic attempt, making its effect only 
through the union and coéperation of all 
the sister arts, and certainly without 
effect if deprived of their aid.” All of 
which has an unmistakably Wagnerian 
ring; but Weber, though he had the will, 
had not, in all constituent essentials, the 
way. Unlike his mighty successor, he 
was dependent upon extraneous assist- 
ance for his libretto. And his evil stars 
delivered him into the clutches of the 
slatternly Leipsic blue-stocking, Helmine 
von Chezy, who had already tied a mill- 
stone about poor Schubert’s neck in the 
shape of the book of “Rosamunde, 
dished up in five days. 


The Silly Libretto 


The book of “Euryanthe” has gone 
down into musical history side by side 
with that of the “Magic Flute” as a 
choice flower of monstrous absurdity. It 
has remained proverbial, so to speak, a 
mock-classic of dramatic and poetic 
ineptitude for nearly a century, despite 
the occasional appearance of champions, 
such as Gustav Engel, who, by one in- 
direction or another, made out uncon- 
vincing briefs to palliate its various in- 
congruities. Even the supreme eloquence 
and beauty of Weber’s score have never 
yet succeeded in retrieving the opera 
from the curse with which the beldame 
Helmine’s share in the matter dowered 
it. Its crudities, obscurities, silliness 
and halting gait make themselves felt 
almost constantly. The slow movement 
of the piece, unrelieved by any true 
psychological interest such as atones for 
the paucity of action in “Tristan,” for 
example, results in stretches of monotony 
for which the music does not invariably 
afford adequate compensation and which 
are even accentuated by various dreary 
passages of recitative. In view of this 
it might be advisable for Mr. Toscanini 
to curtail certain pages as well as to 
eliminate completely the dances in the 
last scene which are needless and for 
which the music, composed some time 
after the rest of the score, is not par- 
ticularly inspired. 

Weber himself, though never without 
faith in his own powers, felt more than 
once during the rehearsals of his opera 
in Vienna that portions of it were try- 
ing in their duration. “My ‘Euryanthe’ 
should be called ‘Ennuyante,’” he ex- 
claimed in a moment of discouragement. 
And there is another legend to the effect 
that Beethoven, after examining Weber’s 
score, said to him kindly, though with his 
customary brusqueness: “I advise you to 
treat ‘Euryanthe’ as I did ‘Fidelio’; that 
is to say, cut out a third.” The con- 
temporaries of a genius are not in- 
variably the best judges of such matters, 
but the life history of “Euryanthe” 
shows the pruning knife to be a fairly 
indispensable adjunct to its well-being. 
And the most laudable purpose of the 
Metropolitan may be defeated if the in- 
strument is not a trifle more liberally 
used than has apparently been the case. 


In a moment of superlative enthusiasm 
Richard Wagner wrote that a single 
number from “Euryanthe” was worth 
more than all the operas that had come 
from Italy and France combined. Al- 
lowing in this case for exaggeration, it is 
none the less plain that Wagner per- 
ceived the true greatness of his idolized 
predecessor’s music more keenly and 
truly than any of his contemporaries, 
with the possible exception of Schumann. 
But his appreciation was subtler than 


Schumann’s and it had more of the 
direct intuition and sympathy of a 
thoroughly kindred spirit. The creator 
of “Tristan” and the “Ring” was 
musically the immediate offspring of the 
composer of “Euryanthe” and “Frei- 
schitz.” Cornelius even said that Weber 
died of a longing to become Wag- 
ner—and while the fact has_ be- 
come a commonplace of the _ con- 
servatory classroom the practical reve- 
lation of it is none the less startling. 
“Euryanthe” is the very embryo from 
which were evolved “Tannhiuser” and 
“Lohengrin”—and this not only as con- 
cerns their music but in the composition 
and character of several scenes, situa- 
tions and personages. In the first act 
Adolar’s voicing of Euryanthe’s praises 
interrupted by the scoffings of Lysiart 
is like a foreshadowing of the tourna- 
ment of song in “Tannhauser”; in the 
second scene the exultation of Eglantine 
served Wagner as a model for Ortrud’s 
invocation to her gods; the stormy duo 
of Eglantine and Lysiart in the next 
act is the precursor of the whole superb 
scene between Ortrud and Telramund in 
the second act of “Lohengrin”; the mag- 
nificent second finale, in which Eury- 
anthe implores the knightly multitude 
for mercy guided Wagner in construct- 
ing the second finale in “Tannhauser,” 
while Huryanthe’s transportingly joy- 
ous “Zu ihm, zu ihm, oh! weilet nicht” 
in the third act gave him Tannhduser’s 
ecstatic “Zu ihr, zu ihr, oh! fiihret mich 
zu ihr!” 
“Wagnerisms” in the Score 


Moreover, some of the most character- 
istic features of Weber’s declamation, 


melodic phraseology and _ figuration 
were made capital of by Wag- 
ner in his juvenile works,’ in 


“Rienzi,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Tann- 
hauser” and “Lohengrin,” while they 
crop out now and then even in the 
dramas of his third period. As much 
applies to his frequently rich orchestral 
colors and the chromatic element of his 
harmony. In fact there were many at 
last Saturday’s revival who were dis- 
posed to take as an excellent joke the 
“Wagnerisms” of Weber’s score. If 
Eglantine and Lysiart served as proto- 
types of Ortrud and Telramund so, too, 
did Weber’s musical delineation of their 
insidiousness supply Wagner with the 
very type of material with which he was 
to body forth most suggestively the evil 
passions of his two potent “Lohengrin” 
figures. 

“Euryanthe” marks an advance over 
the “‘Freischiitz” from the standpoint of 
dramatic vitality, characterization and 
variety of content as well as greater 
command of means and broader scope of 
musical technic. The range of expres- 
sion is ampler and the naive, folk-like 
cut of the melodies has largely given 
place to a subtler, more sophisticated 
manner. Not a reformer of Wagnerian 
proclivities in respect to set forms, 
Weber was content to fill with the splen- 
did substance of his inspiration well- 
worn and square-cut molds, connected by 
what is often dull recitative. Yet in 
such scenes as the duo of Euryanthe’s 
traducers he achieves by a sort of in- 
stinctive sense of logic something ap- 
proximating the free dramatic declama- 
tion, the uncadenced speech-song of 
Wagner. As in “Freischiitz’ there is 
evident a feeling for the dramatic value 
of the recurrent, typifying theme, though 
it is not yet the full-fledged, leading 


motive system which Wagner brought to- 


fruition. The most pregnant and ex- 
pressive of these themes is that eerie 
succession of harmonies given out by 
divided violins muted, which conveys sug- 
gestion of the restless spirit of the dead 
Emma, and is familiar to all those who 
have heard the opera’s noble overture, 
and which would attest, did nothing else 
do so, to Weber’s skill in creating atmos- 
phere. Most eloquent is the simple trans- 
formation to which it is subjected at the 
close as Emma’s perturbed ghost is at 
last appeased. 

It would be idle, on the other hand, 
to disregard one cardinal weakness of 
“Euryanthe,” which is the manner of 
usage of the chorus. Weber considered 
his opera “a purely dramatic attempt” 
but his handling of the ensembles is all 
too often the reverse of dramatic. “In 
‘Euryanthe,’” wrote Wagner, “the dia- 
logue of the principal characters is re- 
peatedly arrested by the chorus, which, 
unfortunately, sings entirely in the 
strain of the four-part glee by itself un- 
relieved by any characteristic movement 
of the orchestra, almost as if these pas- 
sages were intended to be cut out as they 
stand for the Liedertafel books.” 


““ 


Schumann called Weber’s opera “a 
chain of sparkling gems.” These jewels 
are, indeed, so obvious as to demand little 
specific designation. Possibly the most 
substantial of them all is the overture, 
to-day esteemed as a staple symphonic 
product. Adolar’s romance, Euryanthe’s 
first and third act airs, the wonderful 
tenor phrase, “O Seligkeit dich fass ich 
kaum”; the impassioned monologue of 
Eglantine, the thrilling scene with 
Lysiart—the most inspired episode in the 
opera—the imposingly broad close of the 
second act and the charming peasant 
choruses are perhaps the most memora- 
ble. And they are among the loveliest 
flowers put forth by German roman- 
ticism. HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 


KAHN QUITS BOARD 
OF CENTURY OPERA 


Resigns as Director, but Promises 
Further Aid—Company Has 
Cost Him $75,000 


Otto H. Kahn, who has been the prin- 
cipal supporter of the Century Opera 
Company of New York, resigned as a 
member of the Board of Directors on 
December 19 and the resignation was 
accepted with regret at a meeting of 
the Board in Mr. Kahn’s office, No. 52 
William street, on December 21. 

In his letter of resignation sent to 
Charles H. Strong, president of the 
Century company, Mr. Kahn suggests 
that the public be asked to subscribe to 
a fund of $50,000 a year for three years 
to maintain the company. He says that 
he has personally contributed $75,000 to 
the funds of the company but is pre- 
pared to duplicate any _ subscription 
which may be secured. 


Mr. Strong said on Monday that, 
strongly as he regretted the withdrawal 
from the Board of Mr. Kahn, he agreed 
with him that it was all for the best to 
put the question up to the people as to 
whether or not such opera was wanted. 
He hoped that many more persons would 
now subscribe to the $50,000 fund than 
could be induced to do so when a large 
burden of the finances of the company 
came upon one man. 


The Century company is now in Chi- 
cago and, although business there has 
been poor, MusicAL AMERICA’s Chicago 
correspondent reports that Mr. Kahn’s 
resignation will not interfere with the 
season. Later the company may go to 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati and give a 
supplementary Spring season in New 
York. Circumstances will decide that. 
Mr. Strong states that it is his hope and 
expectation that the company will open 
again next season. 


“We hope that there will be so many 
subscriptions from one dollar up, which 
Mr. Kahn will duplicate, that a great 
season in New York will be assured next 
year,” he states. 

Mr. Kahn’s letter of resignation to Mr. 
Strong was, in part, as follows: 


Has Vindicated Itself 


“TI believe the Century Opera has 
amply vindicated its call to exist. Hav- 
ing corrected the shortcomings neces- 
sarily incident to its first and somewhat 
experimental season, it has this year 
throughout its performances maintained 
a thoroughly meritorious standard in 
every department; it has given employ- 
ment to young American artists for 
whom, owing to the very small number 
of operatic institutions in America, there 
is all too little opportunity in their own 
country; it has brought joy and inspira- 
tion to thousands of people of moderate 
and small means who have heretofore 
been denied the opportunity of listening 
to operatic performances. The lowest 
priced seats (from twenty-five cents to 
one dollar) were crowded at almost every 
performance with an earnest, enthus- 
iastic, deeply interested and appreciative 
public, whose attitude and expressions 
have made it plain that to many thou- 
sands the discontinuance of the Century 
Opera would be a keen disappointment 
and deprivation. 


“Unfortunately, the financial results 
of the Century Opera Company have not 
kept pace with its artistic results, and 
all efforts to obtain needed funds, either 
through additional subscribers to stock 
or additional contributors to a guaran- 
tee fund, have as yet brought no ade- 
quate response. Personally, as you know, 
I have contributed a total of $75,000 
to the funds of the Century Opera Com- 











pany and in view especially of the enor- 
mous and urgent demands for aid in 
relieving distress arising from the exist- 
ing situation here and abroad, I do not 
feel justified in going beyond this 
amount under the present circumstances. 


To Continue His Interest 


“For a variety of reasons I have con- 
cluded that it is best that I retire for 
the time being from active participation 
in the affairs of the Century Opera Com- 
pany and I therefore beg to resign here- 
with as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. This does not mean that I shall 
cease to be interested in the movement 
for which the Century Opera Company 
and the City Club Committee on Popular 
Opera stand. On the contrary, my in- 
terest in that cause and my belief in 
its value to the community continue 
unabated and in due course of time I 
shall be willing, if it is desired and if 
circumstances warrant, to become again 
actively connected with it. 

“Meanwhile, I shall be prepared if 
needed, to duplicate any subscription 
which may be secured towards a fund 
of $50,000 a year for three years, to 
maintain popular-priced opera in Eng- 
lish, a sum which I consider more than 
sufficient because, with such economies 
as can henceforth be effected without 
detriment to any essentials of a worthy 
and meritorious artistic standard, the 
company ought, under generally normal 
conditions, to become very nearly, if not 
entirely, self-sustaining. It would be 
particularly gratifying if a substantial 
portion of that fund could be secured in 
large numbers of contributions, say from 
ten dollars up or in even’ smaller 
amounts. 

“From expressions that have come to 
me and incidents which I have had occa- 
sion to observe, I am hopeful that a 
campaign for small subscriptions and an 
appeal to give the company a broad basis 
of popular support would meet with a 
considerable measure of success with 
that large portion of our people, whom 
the Century Opera is primarily destined 
to serve and who, if I may venture the 
suggestion, might fittingly and with ad- 
vantage to the institution be directly 
represented on the Board of Directors.” 





Serge Zanco Scores Success in Hippo- 
drome Concert 


Serge Zanco, the tenor, achieved some- 
thing of a sensation in his appearance 
last Sunday evening at the benefit for 
the Christmas Fund at the New York 
Hippodrome. Mr. Zanco has a resonant 
tenor that is said to be at its best in 
heroic roles. He is a native of Nice and 
has sung in opera in Italy and France. 
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TEACHER OF THE HIGHEST 
ART OF SINGING 
Specialist of the Real Scientific ‘*Voce 
Postata’”’ (Pure Italian Voice Place- 
ment) and ‘‘Bel Canto’’ 


Pupils Trained for GRAND OPERA, 
CONCERT and ORATORIO 


177 West 88th Street, New York 
TUESDAYS: 
Kinmouth Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J. 

















FOR SALE 


ONSERVATORY in growing city. 
All departments of music, piano, 
voice, violin, etc., including expres- 
sion, dancing and languages. Thor- 
oughly established. 500 pupils present 
enrollment. Own building which con- 
tains beautiful auditorium and stu- 
dios. Wonderful business opportunity 
to party of business ability, particu- 
larly desirable for family of musi- 
cians. 
Address Box C, Musical America, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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hustle. 
complish in a short week or two. My 


again. 
last tour of America and, though I have 
had no opportunity at present for ob- 
servation outside of New York, I can 
well imagine how the country has ad- 
vanced in music in that time. 


STATUS OF THE 


Never So Strong as Now, Says 
Pablo Casals, Who Is in Amer- 
ica for an Unexpected Tour— 
Comments on Musical Condi- 
tions in America and in Spain 





SMALL man with a smooth face and 
a strictly limited growth of hair, 
a gentle smile, a straight look from clear 
eyes, a modest manner, so’ modest some- 
times that it seems almost apologetic, and 
a general appearance more suggestive of 
the pedagogue than the wonderful artist 
that he is—that is Pablo Casals, the 
’cellist, whom no less a connoisseur than 
Fritz Kreisler is said to have called “the 
greatest artist drawing a bow in the 
world of music at the present time.” 

It is easy to summon to mind the 
names of a considerable number of vio- 
linists or pianists who have gained their 
place among the elect, but the Kreisler- 
ian comment emphasizes the loneliness 
of Casals in his exalted position. When 
it is a question of the great artists of 
the violoncello, one thinks of Pablo 
Casals—and of few if any others on the 
same lofty plane. Mr. Casals himself is 
too modest to concede the point or enter 
into any extended discussion of the sub- 
ject. In his great love for the ’cello he is 
simply sorry that more of the richly en- 
dowed have not sought a place at his 
side. 

“It is not the easiest of instruments 
to master,” he suggests. “Perhaps the 
initial technical difficulties have some- 
thing to do with the matter. And it is 
not an instrument to be devoted to mere 
virtuoso display. It demands far more 
than that, although the rewards it offers 


the artist with a message are in propor- 
tion.” 

When Mr. Casals arrived in New York 
a week or two ago, he came entirely un- 
heralded and, had it not been for his 
name on the passenger list of an incom- 
ing ship, his presence among us might 
have remained for some time unsus- 
pected. But for the tumult and the 
shouting in his accustomed haunts 
abroad, this little man with the big bow 
would not now be with us. 


To Remain Until March 


“IT had made plans for the entire sea- 
son on the Continent and in England,” 
said Mr. Casals the other day, “but of 
course they could not be carried out. My 
present intention is to remain in Amer- 
ica until March, when I shall return to 
fill some engagements in England. 
When I arrived in New York I had made 
no arrangements whatever for a tour. 
My wife, you know, is an American, and 
we wished to visit friends here. But, in 


spite of ail, a tour has been mapped out 


That is your American spirit of 
It is wonderful what it can ac- 


for me. 


manager has arranged appearances for 
me in most of the important cities from 
Boston to Chicago, including both orches- 


tral and recital engagements. 


“I am naturally glad to play here 
It is ten years since I made my 


Cities like 


‘CELLO AS A SOLO INSTRUMENT 
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Pablo Casals, the Illustrious Spanish ’Cellist 


New York, Chicago, Boston, etc., I have 
long considered in every respect the peers 
in musical standing of the great Euro- 
pean capitals. 

“In my two former tours I discovered 
that American audiences were perhaps 
too eager for the purely virtuoso per- 
formance, too prone to regard the pyro- 
technicist with a fonder eye than they 
would have for the man with a true 
musical message. I was sorry that was 
so, but I am sure that Americans to- 
day have outgrown that attitude in large 
measure and are able to look beyond 
mere externals and to discount empty 
brilliancy in favor of the deeper things 
that proceed from the soul of the com 
poser and his interpreter. 


Status of ’Cello 


“As to the ’cellist, if he have some 
thing to say, I am sure he will find a 
more responsive audience to-day than 
ever before. There was a time, up to 
the last ten years or so, when the ’cello 
was looked upon more or less as a salon 
instrument and the sort of music that 
was written for it was salon music. 
Now all the great composers are writing 
for it and writing big things or expend- 
ing their best efforts towards that end. 


The status of the ’cello as a solo instru- 
ment was never so strong as now.” 

Of musical conditions in his native 
Spain, Mr. Casals has naturally been a 
keen observer, though most of his ac- 
tivities of late years have taken him to 
other lands. Spain’s musical awakening 
in the last decade is a subject he is fond 
of discussing. The progress in chamber 
and choral music—every town of conse- 
quence now has its chamber music so- 
cieties, and even the little villages of 
300 inhabitants, as a result of the labors 
of men like Clavé and Morera, have their 
choral organizations—particularly inter- 
ests him as an encouraging sign of the 
times. The school of opera in Spain, 
too, though its influence has not yet ex- 
tended to the outside world, is making 
healthy progress and evolving into a 
truly national art instead of an imita- 
tion of Puccini and Mascagni—artistic 
bétes noires of Mr. Casals. Of the opera, 
“Goyescas,” by Granados, which its com- 
poser has developed from his Suite for 
Piano and which was to have had a 
premiére in Paris this Winter, Mr. Casals 
has high hopes. He has gone over the 
score with the composer. “It is a mas- 
terpiece,” he says, “and it is, above all 
else, Spanish!” 


Mr. Casals was asked if his wife, who 
as Susan Metcalf, mezzo soprano, gained 
widespread recognition in the concert 
world, intended to return to professional 
activities. 

“Perhaps not for the present,” he re- 
plied, “but she is an Artist” (the 
speaker’s voice supplied the capital “A” 
and the italics), “and it is not possible 
that one of her great gifts should keep 
them forever under cover from the 
world.” R. M. L. JR. 


Schumann-Heink Again Welcomed in 
Brooklyn 


Mme. Schumann-Heink made her sec- 
ond appearance of the season in Brook- 
lyn at the young people’s concert of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra on De- 


cember 12. The contralto found appre- 
ciation sharpened rather than abated pbe- 
cause of her previous visit and she gra- 
ciously assented to encores tumultuously 
demanded. With beautiful tone she sang 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah’; two 
of Carl Loewe’s ballads, “Das Erken- 
nen” and “Mutter an der Wiege”; Lan- 
don Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” and 
another of her frequently given English 
selections, “Child’s Prayer,” by Harold. 
Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann as _ pianist 
proved highly efficient. 

The orchestral numbers were Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian Symphony,” Fuchs “Sere- 
nade” and the ballet suite from Delibes’s 
“Sylvia.” Mr. Damrosch gave his ex- 
planatory talks in his usual interesting 


_ 


vein. G. C. T 


Corinthian Male Quartet in Brooklyn 
Concert 


The Corinthian Male Quartet, Francis 
A. Weismann, first tenor; George W. 
Dietz, second tenor; Walter Koempel, 
first bass, and Lorenzo H. Washburn, 


second bass, appeared in concert recently 
in All Souls’ Church, Brooklyn. The 
organization was heard in a varied pro- 
gram containing, among other numbers, 
compositions by Donizetti, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond and Gibson. It was well received 
by a large audience and was forced to 
respond to several encores. This quartet 
devotes its time to serious compositions 
only. The individual voices are of ex- 
ceptional quality and the ensemble is ex- 
cellent. Their work in the several num- 
bers showed much study and musician- 
ship. 


Celene Loveland on Middle Western 
Tour 


CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 17.—Celene Love- 
land, the talented Chicago pianist, re- 


turned to the city recently from a short 
tour. She was heard in St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Leavenworth, Kan., where 
her work was favorably received by 
large audiences and highly praised by 
the press. After spending a few days 
in Chicago Miss Loveland left for an 
extensive tour of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa. 


The A Kempis Club, Montclair, N. J., 
recently presented in concert Sarah 
Martin Gribbin, soprano, and Russell B. 
Kingman, ’cellist. Mrs. Gribbin sang 
numbers by Gounod, Haydn and Rossini, 
and proved herself to be the possessor 
of a voice of fine quality and a musi- 
cianly style. Her enunciation and dic- 
tion were good, and she was heartily 
recalled. Mr. Kingman is a ’cellist of 
ability, and in his solos by Beethoven 
and Bach displayed a fine tone and tech- 
nic. His playing is marked by a fine 
expressiveness. He was recalled several 
times and played an encore. 
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ONE HUNDRED 
SONGS OF ENGLAND 


High or Low Voice 
Edited by GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
BOUND IN PAPER, EACH, $1.50 POSTPAID 
IN FULL CLOTH, EACH, $2.50 POSTPAID 


The most valuable collection of English songs ever issued, cov- 
ering the period from the 13th to the 19th centuries. 
tor has contributed an authoritative discussion of folk-song and 
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“A MISSIONARY AS WELL AS A FAVORITE”’’ 


JOHN McCORMACK’S 


GREATEST TRIUMPHS 


GROSS RECEIPTS FROM EIGHT CONCERTS IN SIX CITIES $40,000 


Remarkable Tributes from Press and Public: 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, the eminent musician, writing in the Chicago Tribune last February, said: 
institution with the music loving public of America.”’ 
can be reiterated now with added emphasis. 


of his 1914-15 concert tour. 


ately after the Milwaukee engagement a start was made for the Coast. { 
In that comparatively brief period he sang before two “sold-out houses” in Carnegie Hall, New York, and duplicated the feat at 


Symphony Hall, Boston. 


on the 2nd. An equal number were turned away from the spacious Auditorium in Chicago, four days later. 


“John McCormack has become an 


Judging by the size of the audiences he is drawing this season the above statement 
With a concert in Milwaukee on the 10th inst., Mr. McCormack completed the first lap 
It was his twenty-fourth concert since the opening of his season at Grand Rapids, October 23d. 


Immedi- 


Over a thousand people were denied admission to the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, when he sang there 


The authorities stopped 


the sale of tickets in Toronto after five hundred people were crowded on the stage at Massey Hall, while the audience that crowded 
Elmwood Music Hall in Buffalo, on Thanksgiving Day, was said to be the largest ever drawn by one artist in Western New York. ; 
The gross receipts for the eight concerts in the six cities named exceeded $40,000. These figures eloquently testify to the high 


regard and esteem in which Mr. McCormack is held by the music loving public of America. 


The following extracts from the leading papers of those cities where Mr. McCormack has appeared this season are also very significant : 


NEW YORK SUN: Mr. McCormack’s singing of his 
numbers gave a lavish display in the familiar and 
beautiful qualities of his voice and style, and it is even 
possible that he surpassed any former achievements in 
the fine art and skill with which he sustained his tones. 
The quality of his voice also seemed unusually rich and 
mellow in color, and it combined with his interpreta- 
tive clearness of expression to infuse his delivery with 
a unique charm and depth of feeling. 


NEW YORK WORLD: Once again did McCormack 
prove his right to be termed an artist. The charm of 
his beautiful voice and his sincere and musical style 
grow with repeated hearings. As for this singer’s 
articulation, no other seems capable of equalling it. 
When McCormack sings one hears not only the melody 
but every word as well, and therein lies one of the 
secrets of his deserved popularity. 


NEW YORK TIMES: Each recurring season only 
confirms again the popularity of John McCormack, not 
only with those allied to him by Irish blood, but also 
with the admirers of a beautiful tenor voice and a 
beautiful style of singing. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: Mr. McCormack has a place 
of his own in the concert field, and that place he fills 
with charm. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: It was gratifying 
yesterday to find Mr. McCormack presenting in all 
sincerity songs of whose value he was clearly con- 
vinced, while the sentimentalists opened their eyes in 
amazement at finding so much simplicity and melody 
in songs by “‘high-sounding’’ composers. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: Huge as was the 
multitude that greeted John McCormack on Saturday 
night in Carnegie Hall, it was no more than the Irish 
tenor’s just deserts as a king of hearts in English 
song. The ease of it all, and-the pure English carried 
on lightest breath to the gallery, should turn rival 
tenors green with envy. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER: Since McCor- 
mack quitted opera for the concert stage, which is far 
more congenial to his temperament, his voice has 
gained in all ways. . . When a singer carries all 
before him as McCormack did last night by such a 
song as that of Hugo Wolf, captious arraignment is 
silenced. The impression that is left of the haunting 
loveliness and the human appeal of such singing 
transcends the reach of censure. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD: McCormack’s' voice 
grows continuously more beautiful and mature. In a 
characteristic program, a notable section was that 
given over to a group of modern classic songs by Hugo 
Wolf, Sinding and Rachmaninoff. These gems of 
poetic melody were sung in English, and were there- 
fore the more enjoyed, not only for rhythmic beauty, 
but also for the sentiments expressed. Probably noth- 
ing McCormack sang last night was more artistic than 
the exquisite song of Hugo Wolf, usually regarded as 
too elegant and classic for a public recital program. 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN: The capacity of the 
Academy of Music was strained to its utmost limit last 
night to accommodate the audience which crowded it 
to hear John McCormack, the Irish tenor, who consid- 
ered themselves fortunate to get seating accommoda- 
tion there. Every chair that could be found back of 
the proscenium was requisitioned for the use of per- 
sons who sat facing the auditorium. Then the dress- 
ing rooms were raided for more chairs, until the only 
one left in those apartments was the one on which 
McCormack himself rested during the intervals between 
his songs. Hundreds of persons unable to gain admis- 
sion went away disappointed. Colonel Bonnafon, of 
the Academy management, said the size of the audi- 
ence recalled the days when Patti was at her zenith. 
The duleet tones of McCormack’s voice—clear, vibrant, 
now breathing tenderness and love, again dramatic 
passion, again infinite pathos, swept over the house 
with an effect that enthralled his audience. A storm 
of applause was evoked by each of his numbers and 
he was compelled to respond to encores by singing 
some of the lyrics he has made peculiarly his own. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: . . . His tones remain 
pure tenor tones, without a hint of darkening baritone 
quality and without a suggestion of thinning reediness 
or wiriness. They are ingratiating tones to the ear; 
they are communicating tones for the frank sentiment 
and the simple humors that Mr. McCormack cultivates. 
Moreover, he is not careless in song whatever the 
material upon which he chooses to exercise his vocal 
instinct, skill and experience. He can conduct and 
sustain a melody with feeling for it as music: he still 
smoothes and shades his phrases; he is expert in the 
art of clear and expressive diction, and while he does 
cultivate the long-held and embroidered high note, he 
does not force and coarsen his voice into “the big 
tone.” He sings what his audiences expect of him; 
but he can persuade them also into liking for songs 
like his classic German pieces yesterday, in which his 
finer artistries, justly exercised, win them. Then, per- 
haps, he is a missionary as well as a ‘“‘favorite.”’ 


BOSTON RECORD: Mr. McCormack was in excellent 


voice. The first two groups of songs were exauisitely 
and artistically sung. He shows wonderful skill and 


SOLE DIRECTION: 


great control in his use of the mezza voce quality. He 
is one of the few operatic singers who on the concert 
stage does not sacrifice both art and voice by a con- 
stant and unvarying style to dramatic expression. We 
must have contrast and Mr. McCormack exemplifies 
and employs this contrast with powerful color and 
with true artistic style and finish. 


BOSTON JOURNAL: John McCormack underesti- 
mated his popularity yesterday. He arrived at Sym- 
phony Hall at 3:30, said he had arranged to leave for 
New York on the 5:30 train, and marched forth in his 


jaunty, genial way to be greeted by the record crowd 


of the season. There was nothing left in the hall but 
breathing room. If 3,000 were admitted, fully 3,000 more 
were denied admission. Anyhow at 5:30 the popular 
Irish tenor was still singing and the audience was 
still listening contentedly and snapping its fingers at 
the clock. When McCormack comes, apparently Bos- 
ton can’t hear enough of him. Anyhow, the upshot of 
it all was that McCormack and his little party went 
back to the hotel and Manager Mudgett of Symphony 
Hall jotted down the fact that he had re-engaged the 
tenor for two concerts more, one on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 2ist, and the other Monday night, Feb. 22d. 

It is now a twice-told tale that McCormack is the 
foremost ballad singer of the day. The concert stage 
makes such pressing demands upon him that he has 
little or no time to appear in opera, much as he is 
needed in the theatre, for no tenor has yet stepped 
forward to fill his place, in the old Italian operas. And 
the public yearns to hear him sing the sentimental 
songs, both sad and blithe, that reach the heart and 
be show off his tender voice and graceful, pliant 
style. 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS: In the course 
of the concert Mr. McCormack again gave proof of his 
ability to cope successfully with operatic aria, art song 
and ballad. It would be difficult indeed for the critical 
hearer, who does not allow his personal preference to 
warp his judgment, to say in which form of lyric 
expression he is the more interesting and satisfying. 
Admitting that the majority of those attending his 
concerts prefer to hear him in the Irish ballads, the 
pathos or humor in which he publishes more eloquently 
than any other singer before the public today, vet it 
must be conceded that his singing of the “She Gelida 
Manima” air in Puccini's ‘‘La Boheme,’’ which was 
included among his offerings on this occasion, is 
equaled in beauty of tone and tender feeling by few 
tenors on the operatic stage. 


TORONTO WORLD: Four thousand people packed 
Massey Hall last night, constituted a record audience 
for any soloist in this city, and provided John Mc- 
Cormack with a personal triumph. It is not likely that 
such an audience, of such a quality, so cordial and 
enthusiastic, so appreciative and critically discriminat- 
ing, will be assembled here for a long time to come. 
He was in perfect form, and his voice had, if possible, 
a surer touch in that magical certainty with which he 
throws aloft the wonderful golden thread of song and 
captures a celestial note whose purity is like a ray of 
starshine. ; 


CHICAGO HERALD: So great is the power of John 
McCormack’s art that when the admirable tenor 
offered a recital at the Auditorium yesterday, not only 
was every seat in the house occupied, but the stage, 
too, was packed with a multitude that had been unable 
to find accommodation elsewhere. Nor should there 
be left unmentioned another throng which, before the 
entertainment began, appeared at the box office with 
money in its hand and hope fluttering in its heart, only 
to be sent away, because there was no place left in 
which to put it. 

Nor must it be declared that the tenor is undeserving 
of the homage of the crowd. Mr. McCormack is a 
singer possessed not only of a voice of singular beauty. 
but a singer who knows how to sing. He clearly had 
learned his art in the best and most effective school. 
and, having discovered what the people want to hear 
from him, he gives them that with vocal skill and with 
poetic feeling that is entrancing to the ear. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: Mr. McCormack doesn’t be- 
long just to Ireland. but is the common property of the 
whole civilized world. He is the common property of 
the world in the same sense that ‘‘Charles O’Mallev” is 
common vroperty. You turn back to it once in awhile 
because it is the best of its kind. As one of the 4,300. I 
wish to say that I enjoyed Mr. McCormack thoroughly. 


TORONTO MAIL AND EXPRESS: .. . There 
can be no question about the ingratiating qualities of 
Mr. McCormack’s voice. It remains a pure tenor with- 
out a touch of the darker tones that so many of the 
noted tenors of the day cultivate until lovers of the 
uncolored high voice are found who declare that some 
of our most famous tenors should be singing baritone. 
Mr McCormack has a special gift for communicating 
to his songs a frank and natural feeling that puts him 
on an intimate footing with his public. 


BUFFALO TIMES: . . . One of the greatest 
charms of Mr. McCormack’s singing is his perfect 
donble pleasure of delightful music nnited to an in- 
telligible message. Clarity. sweetness, resonance, 
amazing breath control, dramatic fervor, in fact, all 


the excellencies requisite to an effective interpretation 
of songs are possessed by Mr. McCormack to a high 
degree. 


ROCHESTER EVENING TIMES: Last night at Con- 
vention Hall, before the largest audience of the present 
concert season, and one of the largest of any previous 
one, John McCormack gave the second in the series of 
Ellis concerts. From every point of view the concert 
was most successful. Mr. McCormack has broadened 
and developed until he has reached a most enviable 
position among present day artists. There are few 
voices which are so naturally beautiful as his, and 
certainly even fewer that are under such perfect con- 
trol. Mr. McCormack does not rely on the natural per- 
fection of his organ alone, but makes every use of the 
beauties of phrasing and. colors without which real 
artistic success is not attainable. 


ROCHESTER HERALD: - »« One moment his 
voice is of melting tenderness, at another it rises with 
glorious buoyancy to a climatic pinnacle, at the next 
it is all velvet sweetness. The flexibility with which 
his voice responds to the emotional nuances, the ease 
with which it is made to swell forth in vibrant, golden 
tone, the precision with which it is controlled, all tell 
in no uncertain terms the heights to which Mr. Mc- 
Cormack has attained in lyric singing. 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR: Mr. McCormack was heard 
at the Murat last evening, his concert marking the 
beginning of the sixteenth season of the Ona B. Talbot 
subscribed series. His audience—and this is an official 
statement—was the largest which ever assembled in 
an Indianapolis theatre upon any occasion, and the 
ovation tendered this golden voiced son of Erin was 
one which will hold a prominent place in the annals of 
local musical history. . . . In reviewing Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s program there is absolutely no need for one 
to attempt to analyze the singer’s method. It defies 
analysis, for it seems to belong to no particular school 
unless it is the school of John McCormack. He just 
sings, that is all and that is all he needs to do. He has 
been richly endowed with the power of pulling the 
heart strings, of reaching those who love music for its 
own sake, rather than as mental gymnastics. Unlike 
many of the concert singers heard today, he indulges 
in no play acting. Theatricals are left behind and 
there is no apvarent effort on his part to impress his 
hearers with his personality, other than sincere artis- 
try. That he does make an impression was manifest 
when he was compelled to give extra numbers following 
every group. It is an impression of this kind which 
proves that artist and audience are in perfect accord. 


PITTSBURGH DESPATCH: Artistic as well as 
social distinction marked the recital given last even- 
ing in Carnegie Music Hall by John McCormack. The 
program was anything but hackneyed. Indeed, he went 
to the opposite extreme of the average recital-giver in 
making up his list. The air out of Mozart he sang 
with a quiet, sure and lovely grace. The group of 
songs by Korbay, Sinding and Rachmaninoff, as well as 
Cadman’s ‘‘Moon drops low,’’ proved to be the gems 
of the evening. At no time did the singer force his 
voice, nor was he ever off key. Doubtless all the 
composers represented would have been pleased with 
the way Mr. McCormack interpreted their songs: and 
as the audience also was pleased with most of them, 
there’s nothing more to be said. 


DAYTON EVENING HERALD: .. . Magnificent 
was the welcome Dayton gave John McCormack. Of 
his singing nothing need be said. He sang as only 
John McCormack, conceded by the entire world to be 
the greatest lyric tenor of the day, can sing. 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS: . . . To provide ample 
seating capacity when John McCormack returns here 
next year, is going to prove a big problem for the 
executive committee of the Civic Music League, since 
the tenor established an enviable name for himself in 
Davton on Thursday night. ... There is a sim- 
plicity which amounts to grandeur as the singer gives 
vou his voice in song, a charm and fascination that 
holds vou powerless to do aught but admire and mar- 
vel. You feel that John McCormack might sing just 
as well before the nobility as in the cottage of one of 
his Irish neighbors, and there is nothing about him 
to indicate that he is one of the most celebrated, and 
one of the highest priced tenors before the musical 
public. He is very natural and it makes him very 
great, because he is. 


DAYTON JOURNAL: . . . Three qualities in 
McCormack’s voice that won the sympathy of the 
music-lovine audience were its easy flexibility, its 
smooth, mellow tones and the harmony with which 
he offered his repertoire. Seldom is a tenor found who 
lilts his way to the top of the high register with as 
much ease aS a sure sonrano. But McCormack does, 
and there is a charm that goes with this facile exe- 
cution of difficult notes, but then they are not difficult 
for McCormack. One of McCormack’s songs—and he 
sang many, for the big audience insisted upon it—that 
was a jewel was “J'ai pleure en reve.”’ which offered 
the opportunity for his voice to show everything it 
possessed. There was a lament, a vibrant note of 
triumph, a touch of the dramatic, and yet a wonderful 
harmony, withal. 





CHARLES L. WAGNER, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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EASTON ORCHESTRA OPENS SEASON WITH SUCCESS 

















The Easton (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, 


ASTON, PA., Dec. 15.—The Easton 
Symphony Orchestra, Earle Doug- 

las LaRoss, conductor, gave the first con- 
cert of its second season on the evening 
of December 10, with Lucy Isabelle 
Marsh, soprano, as soloist. The program 
included an aria from “Traviata” and a 
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group of songs for the soloist, and or- 
chestral numbers as follows: 


Meyerbeer, Coronation March; Beethoven, 
Andante and Finale from First Symphony ; 
Liszt, ‘“‘Liebestraume’’; Boccherini, Minuet; 
Schubert, “Marche Militaire’; Bach-Gounod, 
Meditation; Von Weber, ‘Jubilee’ Overture. 


The orchestra has shown material ad- 


Earle Douglas 
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LaRoss, Conductor, Which is Now in Its Second Season 


vancement since its concerts of last sea- 
son. It has been augmented in numbers 
and has developed technically. The tone, 
phrasing, and precision were to be highly 
commended. The progress of the orches- 
tra is largely the work of Mr. La Ross, 
who is widely known as a pianist, and, as 


conductor, he demonstrated a real ability 
and musicianship. 

Miss Marsh displayed a voice of lovely 
quality in her aria and songs and was 
compelled to add several encores. The 
audience was large and the enthusiasm 
over the work of orchestra and soloist 
was great. 





Chaminade Glee in Brooklyn Concert 


An admirable concert was given by the 
Chaminade Ladies’ Glee Club in the 
music hall of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on December 10. Thé club, direct- 
ed by Mrs. Emma Richardson-Kiister, 
sang with enthusiasm and painstaking 
care and their ensemble was for the most 
part all that could be desired. The spirit 
of the season was evidenced in the deco- 
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rations for the stage and further borne 
out in the giving of Lassen’s “Holy 
Christmas Night,” with piano, organ and 
violin accompaniment, and Somerville’s 
“Shepherd’s Cradle Song,” in which Mrs. 
Alice Ralph Wood sang a soprano solo. 
Other singers who figured prominently 
were Mrs. Bessie Allan Collier, contralto; 
Jane B. Tuttle, Mrs. William R. Bishop, 
Vera Robbins Browns and Mrs. Alberta 
le Baron Adams. The Hugo-Meyer- 
Renard Trio proved a worthy attraction. 
Several of John Adams Hugo’s composi- 
tions were heard, notably his Trio in E 
Flat, op. 4. Mrs. Amelia Gray-Clarke 
was again the able accompanist for the 
club. The organist was Mrs. Pauline 
Dobson Gold. a <a oe 





Ousted from Opera Seat; Gets $400 


On her complaint that she was for- 
cibly ejected from the Metropolitan 
Opera House at a_ performance of 
“Madama Butterfly” on April 12, 1913, 
Mrs. Esther Kelmenson, of Brooklyn, 
won a $400 verdict in the City Court 
of New York on December 12. Mrs. 
Kelmenson said she paid one dollar for 
standing room in the upper balcony and, 
seeing a vacant seat later, proceeded to 
occupy it. Soon afterwards a woman 
claimed the seat and Mrs. Kelmenson 
says that when she didn’t get out prompt- 
ly enough she was ejected with such 
— as to tear her clothing and bruise 
er. 





New Musical Director at Seminary in 
Osage, Ia, 


OSAGE, IA., Dec. 15.—The musical 
activities of Osage are principally those 
promoted by the music department of 
Cedar Valley Seminary located here. 
Frank Parker, formerly of the faculty 
of the American Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, was engaged recently as director 
of this department, where he will teach 
singing. The Treble Clef Club, a chorus 
of thirty of the women of the seminary, 
under the direction of Frank Parker, has 
started rehearsals on its first program, 
which will be given in the new gym- 
nasium in January. 


“Messiah” Well Sung at Smith College 


NORTHAMPTON, MaAss., Dec. 14.—A 
notable musical event in the college year 
occurred last night in Greene Hall. Han- 
del’s immortal “Messiah” was presented 
by a body of 200 from the Amherst Col- 
lege Chorus and the Smith College Choir, 
accompanied by an orchestra of fifty. 
Prof. H. D. Sleeper, of Smith College, 
directed with authority and zeal and the 
admirable soloists were Esther E. Dale, 
May S. Ruggles, George Harris, Jr., and 
Eugene Stinson. W. T. Moog was at the 
organ. Over 2,500 persons applied for 
admission to the hall. W. E. C. 





Hans Letz Returns to Kneisel Quartet 


Compositions by Boccherini, Vivaldi 
and Bach were on the program given on 
December 13 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York, by the Society of the 
Friends of Music. The Kneisel Quartet 
was the particular attraction and the 
occasion marked the return to the quar- 
tet of the second violin, Hans Letz, 
whose place while he was detained in 
Europe on account of the war was taken 
by Samuel Gardner. Others who assist- 
ed in the program were Hyman Eisen- 


berg, ‘cellist; Henriette Bach, Helen 
Jeffrey, Sascha Jacobson and _ Elias 
Breeskin, violinist, and Clarence Adler, 
pianist. The final number, a Concerto 
by Bach for four pianos, with string ac- 
companiment, enlisted August Fraemcke, 
Gaston Dethier, Ferdinand von Inten 
and Clarence Adler in the piano parts. 
The whole concert was under the direc- 
tion of Franz Kneisel. 





Piano Classics on Bauer’s Next New 
York Program 


Each of Harold Bauer’s last three 
New York recitals—two this season and 
one last Spring—chanced to be given on 
the same date as the concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, a fact that 
called forth a protest from not a few of 
the latter’s subscribers, who were anx- 
ious to hear Mr. Bauer. Mr. Bauer’s 
next recital, however, will not be on a 
Symphony day, the date chosen being 
Sunday afternoon, December 27. Mr. 
Bauer has chosen a program of popular 
piano classics, including among other 
numbers the Bach Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, the Beethoven “Moonlight” 
Sonata, the Schumann “Carnaval” and 
the Wagner “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
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A RECITAL OF WORKS | 
BY HALLETT GILBERTE 


Wide Range of Emotional Expression 
Covered in Performance Given by 
Mrs. Henry S. Boice 


Mrs. Henry Smock Boice gave a de- 
lightful session of song at her studio, 
No. 43 East Twenty-seventh street, New 
York, on December 16. Compositions by 
Hallett Gilberté (who was at the piano), 
made up the program, covering so wide 
a range of emotional expression and 
finding such admirable interpretation as 
to make this “one-composer” recital a 
real pleasure. 

Mmes. Brimlow, Lincoln, Bell and 
Hansel and Misses Lane and Ackermann 
sang “Mother’s Cradle Song,” an a ca- 
pella trio with humming effects. Mrs. 
Grace Douglas-Bell, showed a sympa- 
thetic mezzo in the dainty “Phyllis” and 
“A Rose and a Dream”; William J. R. 
Thiers, tenor, was at his best in “The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes” and 
“Spring’s Serenade,” and Mrs. Jessie 
Rowe-Lockitt, contralto, in “An Evening 
Song.” 

Mrs. Katherine Bickford-Self dis- 
played a warm lyric soprano in a group 
including “Canoe Song” (new) and “The 
Raindrop.” William Bradshaw, _ bari- 
tone, was most effective in “Two Roses” 
and “Spanish Serenade,” and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Anderson-Otis, soprano, in the bril- 
liant coloratura waltz, “In the Moonlight 
—in the Starlight.” The music ended 
with the duet, “Golden Hours,” sung by 
Mrs. Self and Mrs. Lockitt. 

Among those present were Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, the composer; Mrs. John 
Huyler, Mr. and Mrs. Lowell Field, J. 
Prindle Scott, Sir Edward L. Stevenson 
and Mrs. Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Huntington Terry, of Yonkers; Frank 
Harvey and M. G. Schimmel, of Scran- 
ton, Pa. F. H. M. 








Erie Symphony in Opening Concert 


Erik, Pa., Dec. 10.—The Erie Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction 





of Franz Kohler, most auspiciously 
opened its second season with an 
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overfiow house. Josephine’ Bonazzi, 
pianist, with the orchestra, performed 
in fine style the first movement of the 
Grieg Concerto. Mrs. Charles McKean, 
soprano, gave “Hear Ye, Israel” from 
“Elijah” an impressive interpretation. 
As an extra she sang the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria” with harp accompaniment 
played by Marie Miller and violin ob- 
bligato by Mrs. James Nield. Mrs. Nield 
also gave a splendid account of herself 
in the Saint-Saéns “La Déluge.” 





SARATOGA CLASS FOR CROXTON 





Basso to Start Summer Vocal School at 
Springs Resort 


Frank Croxton, basso, whose most re- 
cent appearance was as soloist with the 
New York Oratorio Society in the 
“Dream of Gerontius,” in Carnegie Hall, 
December 9, and who is doing much con- 
cert and oratorio work with the larger 
societies and choruses this season, and 
who has established his studios for teach- 
ing in New York at No. 112 West Forty- 
fourth street, where he has large classes, 
announces that he has severed his con- 
nection with the Chautauqua Institution 
and will hereafter conduct his Summer 
classes in Saratoga, N. Y. 

Mr. Croxton, who has been the head of 
the vocal department of the Chautauqua 
Institution for fourteen years, has done 
much toward bringing the work there to 
a high point of efficiency. The popular- 
ity of his work was such as to entirely 
fill his teaching time and created for him 
a large personal following. In order that 
he may devote his attention more fully 
to his work he has decided to establish 
his Summer vocal school in Saratoga, 
the advantages of which are well known, 
and will receive pupils there from early 
in June until October 15. His entire 
teaching and concert time will hereafter 
be devoted to the East. His concerts 
during the present season will number 
upwards of seventy. 





Albert Spalding in Chicago Recital 


CuHIcAGoO, Dec. 14.—Albert Spalding, 
the Chicago violinist, gave a recital last 
Tuesday afternoon at Leon Mandel Hall, 
under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago Orchestral Association. His 
program contained the Sonata, for piano 
and violin, by John Alden Carpenter; 
the first movement of the D Major Con- 
certo, by Tschaikowsky, and short pieces 
by Bach, Lulli, Mozart, Spalding, Edwin 
Grasse and Wieniawski. In the Sonata 
he was ably assisted by André Benoist, 
pianist, who also served as accompanist 
for the day. 





Charles P. Sainton, the distinguished 
English painter, who died in New York, 
December 5, was a son of Prosper Sain- 
ton, a violinist, and Mme. Sainton-Dolby, 
a singer and composer. 
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Lilli Lehmann and Melanie Kurt in Noteworthy Concert with Hess Quartet in Berlin—Belgium’s 
Master-Bell-Ringer Finds Temporary Position in England—Joseph Holbrooke, Commissioned 
to Write Opera Ballet for Pavlowa, Takes His Countrymen to Task for Their Lack of Interest 
in Home Industry—Plunket Greene on the Murder of Rhythm—New Society of Musical 
History in Dresden—Henselt One of the Centenarians of the Year 
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ONSPICUOUS among the many con- 
certs that have been given in Ber- 

lin for the various relief funds stands 
out the one arranged by the Fatherland 
Society of Berlin Women Artists for the 


benefit of stage artists in need. The pro- 
gram provided by Willy Hess’s Quartet, 
Lilli Lehmann, now in her sixty-seventh 
year, and Melanie Kurt, soon to make her 
Metropolitan début, was pronounced a 
model for such an occasion. It ran thus: 

Grieg’s String Quartet in G Minor, 
three Schubert songs sung by Lilli Leh- 
mann, Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” 
for string quartet, four Hugo Wolf songs, 
sung by Melanie Kurt, Variations on 
“Gott erhalte” from Haydn’s “Emperor” 
Quartet. 

The Hess Quartet’s playing is described 
by the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung as “a 
pure joy,” while favorable reference is 
made to Frau Kurt’s “ripening art” and 
“the vitality of her beautiful voice.” But 
Lilli Lehmann’s singing amazed every- 
one, it seems, and the storm of applause 
that followed “Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen” would not down until the song 
had been repeated. The reviewer ad- 
monishes young people entering upon a 
musical career to consider why Frau 
Lilli is still able to achieve such a mas- 
ter-work of vocal art. 

* * * 

OVERS of the carillons of Belgium 
devoutly hope that the bells of 
Mechlin or Malines Cathedral have not 
been irreparably damaged by bombard- 
ment. The organist of the cathedral, 
Josef Denyn, the master carilloneur of 
them all, unique in his mastery of the 
possibilities of tower music, is a refugee 
in England, and there he has been ring- 
ing the bells at Bournemouth Schools, 

Birmingham. 

In his recently published book on the 
tower music of the Low Countries Wil- 
liam Gorham Rice gives this description 
of one of Denyn’s evening carillon con- 
certs in Malines: 

“Against the southern sky, framed in 
by two dark trees in the foreground, rose 
the broad, rugged tower of St. Rom- 
bold’s. High up, near the top of the 
tower, from a narrow opening shone out 
a faint, dull light. After the bell ceased 
striking, and the vibration of its deep 
and solemn tone had died away there 
was silence. So long a silence, it seemed, 
so absolute, that we wondered if it ever 
was to be broken. Then pianissimo, from 
the highest, lightest bells, as if not to 
startle us, and from far, far above the 
tower, it seemed—indeed as if very gently 
shaken from the sky itself—came trills 
and runs that were angelic! Rapidly 
they grew in volume and majesty as they 
descended the scale until the entire 
heaven seemed full of music. 

“Seated in the garden we watched the 
little light in the tower, where we knew 
the unseen carilloneur sat at his clavier 
and drew the music from his keys, and 
yet as we watched and listened we some- 
how felt that the music came from some- 
where far beyond the tower, far higher 
than that dim light, and was produced 
by superhuman hands. It was low, it 
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was loud; it was from one bell, it was 
from chords of many bells; it was ma- 
jestic, it was simple. And every note 
seemed to fall from above, from such 
heights that the whole land heard its 
beauty. * * * Indeed, the tower 


spelling his Christian name with an 
“f,” may feel somewhat consoletfor the 
lack of interest in his music in his home 
country. He feels strongly on the sub- 


ject of the lack of appreciation of home 
industry, and in a recent issue of Mu- 








—From the Tatler. 


Conspicuous Figures in London Project to Aid Musical Profession 
Elizabeth Asquith, daughter of England’s Premier, is here shown with Isidore de Lara, 


the composer at her left and the Duke de Medinacelli at her right. 


Miss Asquith and her 


fellow-committee-members recently arranged aconcert in London, the proceeds from which 
were to form a fund for giving a series of concerts throughout the British Isles for the 
purpose of giving members of the musical and dramatic professions pay engagements. 


seemed a living being, opening its lips 
in the mysterious night to pour out a 
great and noble message of song to all 
mankind. 

“Sometimes the sounds were so low 
that we found ourselves bending forward 
to hear them. They seemed to come 
from an infinite distance. Then at other 
times great chords, in the volume of 
many organs, burst forth rapturously! 
The concert ended promptly at nine with 
the national air of Belgium. Directly 
after this the great bell slowly, solemnly 
struck the hour.” 

* * * 


ROM the wreck of the International 
Music Society there has sprung up 
in Dresden a Dresden Society for Mu- 
sical History. Under its auspices a 
singularly interesting piano program of 
manuscript compositions written by 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s forerunners was 
given a few evenings ago by Prof. 
Richard Buchmayer, who had unearthed 
them in the municipal libraries in Lune- 
berg and Leipsic. They were by Mat- 
thias Weckmann (1621-1674), Christian 
Ritter (1650-1725) and J. Dralle. 
x * * 
AVING been commissioned, if report 
be true, to compose the music for 
a new “opera ballet” for Anna Pavlowa’s 
use, the title of which has been settled 
upon as “The Enchanted Garden,” 
Joseph Holbrooke, who has now stopped 


sical Opinion he again rails against the 
“ineradicable prejudice,” the “indefinable 
distrust and distaste” on the part “f his 
countrymen for their own composers and 
their work. 

“Nearly every attempt in this country 
to give foreign art is a financial success, 
particularly opera,” he writes, “and 
where finance succeeds the press gives 
its whole-hearted support to any venture. 
In this case, art comes behind filthy 
luere, never in front! 

“Very many of the foreign artists, | 
hear, have the so-called ‘temperament’ of 
the artist; in all cases they do their 
work with an appearance of artistry, and 
the stodgy or the shy native composer 
here has no such panoply (let us say) as 
broken English, long hair, a dishevelled 
appearance or an unknown ancestry! All 
of these attributes are of much power in 
the land. 


“Everywhere one will find that foreign 

publications are more artistically or more 
temptingly put before one’s gaze and 
one’s purse. A native publication, on 
the other hand, is nearly always common 
and plain, unadorned by color and cheap 
in production. A song issued in Ger- 
many, France or Russia is an artistic 
conception nine times out of ten. The 
paper is good, the printing is stylish and 
the contents nearly always superior. 
_ “Now this is not to say that our work 
is inferior. Very little of our best work 
is known, still less published, and noth- 
ing of it is ever played more than once 
or twice a year. When this music is 
played, it will be found mostly to be 
in manuscript—and consequently it can- 
not be purchased when wanted. It is 
greeted by a large and hostile press, 
which promptly starts to dissect it and 
not to praise it, for the standard for 
native work is so very high. 

“The work of native men rarely sur- 

vives! That it does survive, and in some 
cases sturdily, shows that we are not 
such weaklings as we are said to be. If 
a proper and due respect for it were 
shown, I have no doubt that the works 
which are born here would be liked, and 
often played on their merits and not be- 
cause they are British. I should never 
wish that to happen, for French music 
suffers quite as much from praise by 
the French as ours does from British 
neglect. 
_ “The critic is—and should be when he 
is an honest critic—all powerful; but all 
prejudice- must be removed, when the 
works heard without mockery will ap- 
peal, I hope, to all artists, whether in 
America or in England. I have no doubt 
that both countries suffer together, for 
it is noticeable that the list of musicians 
who are a power in the land of America 
are largely foreigners. America has as 
yet little history in music, and certainly 
she is not likely to have one while such 
observances are maintained. America 
spends a great deal of money on music, 
and especially on German music: their 
great and present reward being that 
their land is overrun with aliens. 

“Ours is an older country, with some 
sort of history behind it. I do not say 
that this history is a great one, although 
the glee writers were essentially British, 
and their works are very fine. The 
church, too, can boast of some great 
writers; but we have much to accom- 
plish before we can ‘toe the line,’ and 
consequently every opportunity should 
be accorded us. Instead of this, however, 
I wish to urge that whenever any seri- 
ous attempt is made to bring English 
music a step further into our musical 
life—in fact, to make it a living force— 
we find to our astonishment the same 
treatment vouchsafed that it has had 
from the very beginning. No one will 
publish it, hence one has to pay for the 
orchestral parts or any other copy re- 
quired; if it is somewhat elaborate, most 
likely no one will perform it except as a 
novelty, which it is needless to point out 
is bad for its prosperity. 

“Lastly, when an English composer is 
lucky or unlucky enough to have his 
music performed, the whole herd of 
critics settle upon it and breed an un- 
healthy excitement. The germs of this 
excitement are scattered broadcast, they 
do their deadly work, and the public— 
the last judges of all and the most im- 
portant to us composers—are hopelessly 
prejudiced before we have given our mes- 
sage. The critic, much abused I admit, 
is not a person to be lightly despised. 
As Gordon Craig aptly points out, to be 
of the use he is obviously meant for, he 
should be carefully and well brought up 
in the nursery, then fed on a nourishing 
diet, and the large brain well drilled for 
judgment as the go-between of the 
public. 


“One often reads that the ‘old masters’ 
never made this fuss about their work. 
They were only too delighted to write, 
for that was their chief pleasure. We 
live in a different age. The dukes who 
amused themselves with music and 
Haydn’s toy symphonies exist no longer. 
Instead, we have Socialists, Trade 
Unions, Bernard Shaw, Lloyd George, 
Home Rule, and a thousand other dis- 
tractions more serious to us. Music 
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should be a lovely thing, generously wel- 
comed and generously sunported. First 
erformances are all very well, but they 
ead nowhere if not followed by other 
performances.” 
* * * 
T is interesting to hear that Sir George 
Grove’s old wooden house at Lower 
Lydenham has been sold by auction. 
Formerly the residence of Charles James 
Fox, it became in Grove’s lifetime the 
center of the music world. Among its 
visitors were Jenny Lind, Joachim, 
Gounod, von Biilow, Sullivan and Rubin- 
stein. 
— 
ESIDES being the two hundredth an- 
niversary of Gluck’s birth the year 
1914 has marked the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of a pianist who had a 
most singular career. This was Adolf 
Henselt, a German by  birth—from 
Schwabach in Bavaria—but a Russian by 
adoption from his twenty-fifth year to 
the end of his life. : 

Indeed, Frederick Niecks maintains 
that a stranger phenomenon than Hen- 
selt is hardly to be found in the history 
of music—a pianoforte virtuoso ac- 
knowledged by Liszt, Schumann and all 
the best judges to have been one of the 
greatest and most perfect, who never- 
theless exercised his extraordinary vir- 
tuosity in public only for about four 
years, and even during that time infre- 
quently; a composer, early successful and 
of decided promise, who soon almost en- 
tirely ceased to be productive; and an in- 
telligent, enthusiastic and widely influ- 
ential teacher, who not only did not 
found a school of eminent pianists, but 
did not train a single pupil that has 
played a notable part in the music world. 

“But still more strange is it,” continues 
Prof. Niecks in the Monthly Musical 
Record, “that, although definitely giving 
up playing in public, Henselt continued 
till the end of his life to practice the 
piano hard and regularly, laboring un- 
wearily at the driest of technical exer- 
cises, and did this for no other purpose 
than that of satisfying himself of ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer his high 
ideal.” 

Before Schumann ever met him he said 
of him as a composer, in a letter to 
Friederich Wieck: “Henselt is a rare and 
beautiful soul.” It was only a few months 
later, towards the end of 1837, when 
Henselt went to Leipsic—he was then 
twenty-three years old—that Schumann 
made his long-desired acquaintance with 
the man and musician, hearing him play 
in private and public. What his impres- 
sions were we learn from a letter to his 
beloved Clara: 

“Well! Henselt has been here. Not to 
spoil the beautiful impression which the 
whole personality made upon me, I would 
rather not reflect critically upon it. Our 
first meeting, I may say, was like that 
of two brothers. So strong, natural, and 
sturdy I had not imagined him. And 


his words and opinions correspond to his 
external bearing. But now we have be- 
come from hour to hour more intimate, 
although I really don’t know much more 
about him than that I like him exceed- 
ingly. However, I must tell you that 
as a player he surpassed all the expecta- 
tions I conceived from your remarks 
about him. Like Paganini, Napoleon 
and Schroeder-Devrient, he has really 
something ‘demonic’ in him. And, again, 
he reminds me often of a troubadour, 
with a beautiful large cap and feathers. 
His importance grew in my eyes from 
hour to hour. Only on a few occasions, 
when he had over-exerted himself, I 
found him weaker. All in all, however, 
it was a climax up to the moment of 
our parting, when once more he poured 
out the music in bucketfuls.” 
= © 
HE “most heartless, sacrilegious 
crime” in music is, according to 
Plunket Greene, the long-popular Irish 
basso, the murder of rhythm. It would 
be difficult to find many to dispute the 
statement. J. In aes 


BANGOR “SYMPHONY FEVER” 


Large Audience for Second Concert of 
Young People’s Series 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 18.—The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, under Horace M. 
Pullen, has rarely been heard in a more 
pleasing program than that of yester- 
day afternoon in the second of its series 
of young people’s symphony concerts, be- 
fore a large audience. The well con- 
trasted program contained some difficult 
numbers, which were remarkably well 
done. The “Mignon” Overture received 
much well deserved applause. The Sym- 
phony chosen was Beethoven’s Fifth, the 
Allegro and Andante movements being 
played. Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite was 
listened to with rapt attention and was 
one of the finest delivered numbers on 
the program, especially “Ase’s Death” 
and “Anitra’s Dance.” Other numbers 
included Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” new to 
Bangor audiences, and Herbert’s Air de 
Ballet. Bangor audiences have at last 
contracted the “symphony fever.” 

On December 17 in Brunswick, Me., 
Sue Kinchell, of that city, one of Maine’s 
best known ’cellists, was married to Dr. 
Charles T. Burnett, instructor in psy- 
chology at Bowdoin College since 1909. 
The ceremony was performed by Presi- 
dent William De Witt Hyde of Bowdoin 
College. J. L. B. 











Popular Artists in Club Concerts 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the popular vio- 
linist; the Criterion Male Quartet of 
New York and an orchestra under the 
direction of Arthur R. Dunkerley pro- 
vided the musical portion of the program 
at the memorial services of the Hacken- 
sack Elks Lodge, No. 658, on Sunday 
afternoon, December 6. Miss Gunn 
played in splendid style a Vieuxtemps 
Reverie and the popular Chopin-Sara- 





GITTELSON “uns: 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—Another star of the American musical firmament rose 
above the Chicago horizon with the appearance of Frank Gittelson as solo violinist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the Brahms Concerto. Brahms tests the 
technical ability of the soloist, but in the midst of ornate passages there are moments 
that may be made ravishingly beautiful. These the player seized upon and amplified 
with tone. 
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sate Nocturne. The quartet proved itself 
efficient in numbers by Gerrish, Holden 
and Van de Water, John Young, tenor, 
being praiseworthy in his singing of 
Massenet’s “Elégie,” with obbligato by 
Miss Gunn, and Donald Chalmers, bass, 
in Buck’s “Fear Ye Not, O Israel.” 

On the following evening Miss Gunn 
was the soloist at a concert at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Brooklyn, given by the 
Anglo-Saxon Club. ere she played 


Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs,” Kreisler’s 
“Schén Rosmarin,” “Caprice Viennois,” 
“Liebesfreud” and a Tschaikowsky 


Melody in a manner that won her re- 
peated recalls. 


FIRST GUILD CONVENTION 








Organists to Gather in New York for 
Two-Day Meeting 


The first national convention of the 
American Guild of Organists, an asso- 
ciation which has won a definite place 
for itself in the musical life of the coun- 
try because of its high standards and 
its many activities in behalf of the organ 
and organists, will be held in New York 
on December 29 and 30. 

The meetings will be held on those 
days on the mornings, afternoons and 
evenings at Columbia College with the 
exception of an evening concert at St. 
Thomas’s Church of the works of T. 
Tertius Noble, played by the composer. 
There will be playing by organists from 
outside of New York and besides the 
usual business sessions there will be a 
program of papers and_ discussions. 
There will probably be a large attend- 
ance. M. Warren Andrews is at the 
head of the committee on the convention. 


SUCCESSES FOR MISS DILLING 


Harpist Wins Favor in Cortland, N. Y., 
and in New York Drawing Room 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Henry 
La Bonte, tenor, appeared in a joint re- 
cital at the Cortland Theater, Cortland, 
N. Y., on December 9, where both artists 
met with much success. This concert 
was the second of the Sutorius course, 
the first having been given by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, and the third 
being a recital by Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. 

On December 6 Miss Dilling gave a 
recital at the home of Mrs. Karl Bitter, 
New York, assisted by David Hochstein, 
violinist. On this occasion Miss Dilling 
created a most favorable impression 
upon her hearers, among whom were 
such notables as Sigismond Stojowski, 
Louis Svecenski of the Kneisel Quartet 
and Isadora Duncan. 








Concerts for the People to Be Given in 
New York Hippodrome 


Julius Hopp has arranged with Lee 
Shubert to give concerts for the people in 
the New York Hippodrome, the first to 
take place Sunday evening, January 10. 
Tickets will be sold at twenty-five, thirty- 
five and 50 cents through the Wage Earn- 
ers’ Theater League and affiliated organ- 
izations. The Co-operative Symphony 
Orchestra, Giacinto Scarano, conductor, 
will play and prominent soloists will 
appear. 
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CELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


Composer of 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS, 
SONGS FOR ALL VOICES, PIANO, 
VIOLIN AND ’CELLO COMPOSITIONS, 

ETC., 


For a complete catalogue of her works address 
her publishers 


The H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
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TAYLOR’S “HIGHWAYMAN”’ 
IN NEW YORK PREMIERE 


Cantata Acclaimed as Sung by Mozart 
Chorus and Werrenrath—Rappold 
Wins Favor in Songs 


Walter Henry Hall and the New York 
Mozart Society’s chorus are to be con- 
gratulated on their giving the first New 
York hearing of Deems Taylor’s tellingly 
effective cantata, “The Highwayman,” in 
a concert at the Hotel Astor on December 
16. Reinald Werrenrath, who had cre- 
ated the baritone part at the Peterboro 
Festival, again delivered the solos with 
finished art and with zealous belief in 
the work itself. As Mr. Taylor’s com- 
position was reviewed in these columns 
on the occasion of its Peterboro pre- 
miére, suffice it to record that it was 
warmly received at the present perform- 
ance, the protracted applause calling the 
composer from the audience to share the 
— with Messrs. Werrenrath and 

all. 

So disadvantageously had the conduc- 
tor’s platform been placed that it was 
responsible to a degree for an occasional 
lack of unity between the choral and 
orchestral forces, both in “The High- 
wayman” and in Horatio Parker’s “In 
May.” It was a considerably augmented 
body of singers, however, especially the 
alto section, and its performance gave 
promise that if Mr. Hall is given sup- 
port in the form of regular attendance 
at rehearsals he will in due time pro- 
duce a chorus of which the society may 
be quite as proud as it is of its all-star 
list of assisting artists. Mr. Hall, by 
the way, was presented with an ivory 
and gold baton on behalf of Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, founder and president, and 
of the choral. 

Marie Rappold scored strongly as an 
assisting artist, her lovely voice making 
an ingratiating appeal in her songs, a 
favorite of which was “Jean,” by Charles 
Gilbert Spross, the accompanist of the 
evening. Her encores were “In quelle 
trine morbide”’ from “Manon Lescaut” 
and the “Chanson Provengale” of dell’ 
Acqua.” Her fervent “Ave Maria” from 
Bruch’s “Cross of Fire” lost some of its 
effect through an unhappy deviation from 
the pitch at the close. 

Most lavish of the evening’s applause 
was that for Mr. Werrenrath’s set of 
songs, especially his Kipling numbers, 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy” and “Danny Deever.” 
His admirable voice and artistry called 
forth a demand for two encores. 

K. S. C. 








Schumann-Heink’s Triumph in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., Dec. 14.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink delighted an audience 
which overtaxed the seating capacity of 
the Court Theater on December 9. Wheel- 
ing has heard many prominent singers, 
but the famous contralto appears most 
completely to have won the hearts of all. 
On this occasion her appearance was the 
signal for an outburst of prolonged ap- 
plause. Her lieder singing again evoked 
great enthusiasm. The contralto was 
ably assisted by Edward J. McNamara, 
baritone. Mrs. Katherine Hoffman was 
at the piano. 


ETC. 
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ONE OF SOUTH’S LEADING MUSICIANS 





Harry J. Zehm Prominent as an 
Organist, Teacher and 
Composer 


HARLOTTE, N. C., Dec. 21.—The 

South is largely indebted to Harry 

J. Zehm, the noted organist, composer 

and teacher, for its musical progress in 
recent years. 

As an organist he stands in the front 
rank and has played at the Philadelphia, 
Charleston (S. C.), Buffalo, and St. 
Louis expositions, aside from a number 
of important cities in the Southern 
States. He has taken the degree of F. A. 
G. O., and is the dean of the newly- 


organized Carolina Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, and is vice- 
president of the North Carolina State 
Music Teachers’ Association. Aside 
from his duties as director of the Eliza- 
beth College Conservatory of Music and 
organist of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, he still finds time for occasional 
recitals in not too distant cities from 
Charlotte, being often called upon to 
open new organs. Mr. Zehm is also a 
splendid choral director, and has con- 
ducted the choral part of the Charlotte 
May Festivals—the chorus which num- 
bered from 100 to 125 voices, accom- 
panied by the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra. Among his published composi- 
tions are several anthems published by 
the John Church Co. 

Mr. Zehm, a native of Pennsylvania, 
began work as a church organist when 
he was a mere lad. After receiving in- 
struction under the best local teachers 
in piano, organ and theory, he went 
abroad for further study and experience 
and entered the Royal Conservatory at 
Leipsic, and afterwards took special in- 
struction under the late Alexandre Guil- 
mant at Paris. After his return to 
America in the Fall of 1897 he lived in 





Harry J. Zehm, a Progressive Musician 
of Charlotte, N. C. 


New York until May 1, 1898, when he 
was chosen from a large number of ap- 
plicants for the post of organist and 
choir director of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at South Norwalk, Conn. 
While at South Norwalk he was also di- 
rector of the Germania Sangerbund and 
instructor in piano and theory at the 
Baird Institute, Norwalk, and besides his 
regular series of weekly organ recitals 
at South Norwalk he gave frequent re- 
citals in the New England and Middle 
States. He left South Norwalk to ac- 
cept a call as organist-director of Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa., where he remained only eighteen 
months, resigning this position to become 
the director of Elizabeth College Con- 
servatory of Music in Charlotte, where 
he now resides. 





PITTSBURGH APOLLO CLUB 
OFFERS STRONG PRUGRAM 


Grace Kerns and Members of the Club 
Soloists—Saudek Ensemble in 
a Chamber Concert 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 21.—The Apollo 
Club gave a splendid concert at Carnegie 
Music Hall last Friday night, the solo- 
ists being Grace Kerns, the New York 
soprano, who has a voice of rare sweet- 
ness and a pleasing personality, and Dan 
Jarrett, Walter C. Steinecker and E. C. 
Schultz, members of the club. One of 
the most interesting numbers of the pro- 
gram was the “Miserere” from “Il 
Trovatore,” sung by Miss Kerns and Mr. 
Jarrett. Miss Kerns was also heard in 
several groups of songs and made a pro- 
found impression. The chorus was di- 
rected by Rinehart Mayer, whose repu- 
tation as a leader of male choruses 
covers a long period of years. The 
chorus is in every way up to the stand- 
ard of other years. 

The series of recitals being given by 
the Saudek Ensemble at the Twentieth 
Century Club is attracting more than 
passing notice. The coneert of last week 
was one of the best thus far presented. 
Victor Saudek, Theodore Rentz, Pierre 
DeBacker and Joseph C. Derdeyn gave 
as the opening number the Mozart Quar- 
tet for flute, violin, viola and ’cello, 
played by the musicians in. the order 
named. Harvey B. Gaul followed with 
an interesting informa’ talk on “The De- 
velopment of Chamber: Music.” Do- 
menico Caputo, Mr. Derdyn and Carl 
3ernthaler, the latter as accompanist, 
played a movement from Beethoven’s 





Op. 11 and another from Brahms, both 
artistically presented. The program 
closed with a sextet by Vincent d’Indy, 
in which nearly all the members of the 
ensemble participated. These included 
Victor Saudek, flute; William O. Schultz, 
oboe; Mr. Caputo and Frank Pannela, 
clarinets; William Henning, French 
horn, and Carl Nusser and R. J. Griffith, 
bassoons. E. C. S. 


MUSIC OF A QUEEN’S COURT 








Rubinstein’s “Afternoon with Marie An- 
toinette at Versailles” 


Some of the atmosphere of “An After- 
noon With Marie Antoinette at Ver- 
sailles” was set before a gathering of 
New York women on December 19, when 
a program thus denominated was pre- 
sented by the Rubinstein Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Enthroned as_ the 
French queen was Mrs. W. R. Chapman, 
president of the Rubinstein, surrounded 
by other officers as her ladies-in-waiting. 
In keeping with this idea were the mu- 
sie and the costumes of the artists, who 
were Mme. Florence de Courcy, con- 
tralto; William Wheeler, tenor; Frances 
Pelton-Jones, who appeared at both the 
harpischord and piano, as soloist and ac- 
companist, and William Kincaid, flautist. 

Mme. de Courcy revealed her charms 
of voice and person in a set of old melo- 
dies, and a group including Massenet’s 
“Elégie,” with flute obbligato by Mr. 
Kincaid, and “Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” which 
brought “Loch Lomond” as an encore. 
The contralto also delighted in the Yvette 
Guilbert “Keys of Heaven,” sung with 
Mr. Wheeler. The latter artist gave 


proof cf his resonant, virile tone -and 
polished delivery in Secchi’s “Love Me 
Or Not,” and in “Mary of Argyle” and 
several other Irish and Scotch songs. 
Miss Pelton-Jones heightened the “olden 
tyme” atmosphere with her artistic play- 
ing at the harpsichord, which she has 
made her own especial field. Besides her 
solos, she provided the musical support 
for the Mozart “Don Juan” Minuet as 
presented by a group of young dancers 
under the guidance of Donna Bain. 
This offering won a repetition. Mr. Kin- 
caid played the Hiie Fantasie and other 
numbers. 





MOLLENHAUER CONDUCTS 
HIS ANNUAL “MESSIAH” 


Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
Gives Characteristically Finished 
Performance 
Boston, Dec. 25.—This evening in 
Symphony Hall the Handel and Haydn 
Society, Emil Mollenhauer conducting, 
gave the first of two annual perform- 
ances of “The Messiah.” The society was 


assisted by Mrs. Louise S. Reynolds, so- 
prano; Florence Jepperson, contralto; J. 
Garfield Stone, tenor, and Willard Flint, 
basso. The Boston Festival Orchestra 
played the accompaniments. 

The quality of these performances 
given under Mr. Mollenhauer’s direction 
is a matter of history. There is probably 
no conductor in the country better ac- 
quainted with the music and its tradi- 
tions, and there are few such efficient 
drillmasters. Familiar as the chorus is 
with the music, it always rehearses as 
though it had not sung the work a hun- 
dred times. Consequently a finished per- 
formance is the rule. 

Mrs. Reynolds, the soprano, is an un- 
usually capable singer, accomplished in 
the ways of oratorio. Miss Jepperson is 
fast becoming one of the most popular, 
as she is one of the most gifted contraltos 
in this city. Mr. Stone, the tenor, is 
developing steadily as a singer and an 
interpreter, and the quality of his voice 
is greatly to his advantage. Mr. Flint 
repeated the successes that he had made 
in previous appearances at these con- 
certs. 





ALBANY CHORAL CONCERT 


Mendelssohn Club Sings Spiritedly under 
Direction of Dr. Rogers 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 10.—The Mendels- 
sohn Club of Albany gave the opening 
recital of its fifth concert season last 
night in Odd Fellows Hall, and the pro- 
gram, given under the direction of Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers, was well received. 
The club sang four groups of songs, the 
most impressive number being William 
G. Hammond’s cantata, “The Dawn.” 

Two Venetian numbers, “In a Gon- 
dola,” by Erik Meyer-Helmund, and “A 
Night in Venice,” written for the club 
by Addison F. Andrews, brought out a 
note of romance. The soloist was Ed- 
ward L. Kellogg. Rubinstein’s “Wan- 
derer’s Night Song” and “De Little Sun- 
flower Coon,” by Spros, were lighter ex- 
amples that were well liked. 

The last group was the songs cf the 
nations, Russian, Austrian, French, Ger- 
man, Japanese, Belgian, English, Cana- 
dian and American, sung with spirit, the 
last being “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which Dr. Rogers quickly turned at its 
close into the rollicking English battle 
song, “It’s a Long, Long Way to Tip- 
perary.” 

The club was assisted by Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, and Royal Dadmun, 
baritone. Both visiting artists were in 
good form and their pleasing personali- 
ties added to the popularity of their 
songs. Frederick Kerner was accom 
panist. we A Bs 





HADLEY PRESENTS A 
“REQUEST’” PROGRAM 


Tina Lerner a Popular Soloist 
with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra 





SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 15.—In prepar- 
ing the program for the fifth concert of 
the San Francisco Symphony season on 
December 11, Henry Hadley, the director, 
was guided by the wishes of the audi- 
ences of the preceding concerts. Slips 
of paper had been circulated upon which 
to indicate preferences, and as a result 
of the requests the program was made 
up of the Schubert “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s “Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faun,” and two movements from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathétique.” Besides this the 
soloist, Tina Lerner, gave us the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concerto. It was a 


charming program and met with an en- 
thusiastic reception. . 

In the Schubert Symphony the orches- 
tra set a high mark of artistic achieve- 
ment. This was particularly noticeable 
in the delicacy with which the pianissimo 
passages were handled. The perform- 
ance gave great pleasure and I heard 
many music lovers remark that it was 
the best work yet done by Director Had- 
ley and his men. 

Miss Lerner took the house by storm 
with her superb. playing of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto. Under her magic 
fingers its manifold difficulties melted 
away and the hearer forgot that they 
were difficulties. It was a mastery that 
made this glorious concerto fairly live 
and breathe with poetry. And such an 
accompaniment! 

The Debussy number was a joy and 
the orchestra executed the work with 
greater appreciation and understanding 
than when they essayed it last year. It 
is quite remarkable what an impression 
this poetic tone tapestry has made on 
San Franciscans. 

The waltz and allegro movements 
from the Tschaikowsky “Symphonie 
Pathétique” were splendidly rendered 
and evoked prolonged applause. The 
concert as a whole certainly showed how 
important it is for symphonic work that 
an orchestra should be kept together year 
after year. Brilliant individual artists 
on short notice do not take the place of 
an organization the members of which 
are accustomed to playing together year 
after year and under the same leader- 
ship. 

There is a very general demand here 
that the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra give a series of concerts through- 
out the Exposition next year, so that 
our eastern friends may have an oppor- 
tunity to hear it. It is to be hoped that 
the authorities will arrange this both 
for the pleasure of our visitors and the 
gratification of our civic pride. 

BEN LEGATO. 


New Instrumental Trio Makes Its Ap- 
pearance in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 14.—A new instrumen- 
tal trio, consisting of Walter Spry, pian- 
ist; Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and 
Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, all of Chicago, 
gave a concert yesterday afternoon at 
the Fine Arts Theater, presenting the 
Beethoven Trio, Op. 70, No. 1, and the 
Schumann, Op. 63, in D Minor. The trio 
was assisted by Mrs. Clarence Eddy, con- 
tralto, who sang songs and arias by 
Handel, Victor Harris, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky and Lilla Ormond. The last two 
were presented with ’cello obbligato. 
Clarence Eddy was the accompanist. 

M. R. 
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NEW YORK RECITAL 


AND APPEARANCE WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


NEW YORK PRESS 
AUDIENCE WON BY 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Song Recital in Carnegie Hall Shows Con- 
tralto in Rare Voice 


Seeing the mighty gathering which greeted 
Mme. Schumann-Heink at her song recital yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall was enough 
to convince the most skeptical that the famous 
contralto’s popularity has not diminished in 
the least, and hearing her sing must have 
satisfied every one that the hold she continues 
to have on the public does not rest solely on 
her reputation. 

Rarely, indeed, has Mme. Schumann-Heink 
been in better voice in recent years than she 


was on this occasion, and rarely in better 
spirits. ; } 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s finely felt inter- 


pretation of the Schumann lieder and of Liszt’s 
“Drei Zigeuner,” in which she is quite in- 
imitable, hardly need any description at this 
time, though it may be said the German con- 
tralto has seldom, if ever, sung these songs 
more movingly. No less impressively she gave 
Brahms’s ‘“‘Sapphic Ode,”’ which aroused all the 
applause it deserved, and Rubinstein’s weirdly 
effective ‘“‘Waldhexe’’—a composition that de- 
serves to be heard more often than it is. 

Not every one would have had the courage 
Mme. Schumann-Heink displayed in offering 
Hugo Wolf’s ‘‘Heimath’’ as an encore after 
the Schumann group. There was no doubt 
she put more than ordinary ardor in her de- 
livery of the final line. But the crowd re- 
sponded with tumultuous applause. She had 
sung the song exceedingly well. 


HENRY T. FINCK, IN THE NEW YORK 
POST 


That Mme. Schumann-Heink is one of New 
York’s greatest favorites was proved once 
more yesterday by the enthusiastic audience 
which filled every seat in Carnegie Hall to 
hear her in her song recital. Her singing was, 
as it always has been, a model of what gcod 
singing should be, and her hearers were quick 
to respond to the greatness of her art. 

The gem of the programme was Schumann’s 
touching song cycle, ‘‘Frauenliebe und Leben,” 
which is not often heard now in its entirety. 
It was sung without a break, except where the 
audience could not repress its approval, until 
all the eight songs had been sung. It would 
be difficult to single out any special one of the 
eight as having been nearer perfect than the 
others, for to each Mme. Schumann-Heink 
brought all her enthusiasm and_ reverence, 
but the four that stand out most distinctly 
in the memory were the first, “Since mine eyes 
beheld him,” the sixth and seventh, and the 
last. 

The audience enthusiastically 
and they were granted, but one could 
not help regretting that the impression of 
tragic pathos which the final song of the cycle 
had created should have to be broken at once. 

The programme was made up for all tastes, 
3ach’s ““My heart ever faithful,” a Mozart 
aria from ‘Titus,’ “Ich liebe dich,’”’ by Beet- 
hoven, and Schubert’s “‘Allmacht’” making up 
the first of the three parts of the recital. From 
the dramatic climax of the aria, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink turned with perfect mastery to 
Beethoven’s simple little song, almost a folk- 
song in its character, and so delighted the 
audience that they redemanded it. 

“Die Allmacht” stands out as one of the 
memorable features of the afternoon. No one 
else has the thrilling volume of tone to sing 
this song, which seems almost to demand a 
chorus. The noble style in which Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink delivers its messages is in the 
highest degree impressive, and, to mention a 
technical detail, it would have been well for 
all young students to be near enough to see 
and listen to her breathing and to note her 
phrasing. With all the temptations into which 
this song would lead the unwary, she always 
controls her emotion, there is no gasping 
sound of breath, no effort of any kind, and its 
dramatic splendor is only heightened by this 
restraint. 

In the last part of the programme she sang 
two of her special favorites, Liszt’s “Die drei 
Zigeuner’ and Brahms’s “Sapphische Ode,” 
besides other songs by Brahms, Rubinstein’s 
effective ‘“‘Waldhexe,” and songs in English 
by Arthur Foote, Carrie Jacobs Bond, and Ru 
dolph Ganz. She puts such expression into the 
last phrase of each of the two verses of the 
“Sapphische Ode” that she almost converts 
one to the belief that the song is a master- 
piece; and who but Schumann-Heink could 
have put the warmth that she did into the 
words “My darlin’”’ of the charming “Trish 
folk-song”’ of Arthur Foote, the longing of the 
mother for the return of her child? It is well 
that the musical public of New York realize 
what she has to give them and flock to hear 
her as they do 


demanded en- 


cores, 





DATES 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
MME. HEINK CHARMS IN 
RECITAL 


The Peerless Contralto Heard at Carnegie 
Hall in a Well Selected Programme of 
Both English and German Songs 


Mme. Schumann-Heink gave her annual re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. As 
might have been expected, the peerless con- 
tralto was greeted by a capacity audience that 
listened and applauded with manifestations of 
enjoyment. She was in excellent voice and 
gave lavishly of her best. 

Her programme testified alike to the wide 
range of her equipment and to her taste in 
selection. She opened the recital with an 
English version of Bach’s ‘‘My Heart Ever 
Faithful,’ and while musically the interpreta- 
tion was beyond the above criticism, the diva 
deserves special praise of her clear enunciation 
of the translated text. After a highly dramatic 
presentation of the recitative and aria “‘Sextus’”’ 
from Mozart’s opera “Titus,” Mme. Schumann- 
Heink gave Beethoven’s lovely ‘‘Ich Liebe 
Dich,’’ such feeling and delicate sentiment that, 


after persistent applause, she repeated the 
entire song. 

What was supposedly the feature of the 
programme was Schumann’s” song _ cycle, 


“Frouenliebe und Leben,’’ consisting of eight 
numbers. This groun of lieder was sung with 
rare beauty of tone, with varied and artistic 
expression and with sincere feeling. To the 
truly musical and appreciative listener it is 
a difficult task to select a “feature”? at a 
Schumann-Heink recital. The singer realizes 
her art and her ability so thoroughly and each 
selection is presented with such care and skill 
that every number ranks in treatment and taste 
with its neighbor. Not one note in her re- 
markable range is dry or faded—an exceptional 
condition when one remembers how long this 
great artist has served the music oulilic of 
Europe and America. 


PITTS SANBORN IN THE NEW YORK 
GLOBE 


It is longer than one cares to think since 
Mrs. Schumann-Heink gave a song recital in 
Carnegie Hall until yesterday afternoon, when 
she gave one there with great effect to the evi- 
dent pleasure of a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 

Throughout the recital there was much to 
excite admiration in the still noble voice, in the 
skill and authority of the singer, but it was 
in the latter part of it that Mrs. Schumann 
Heink entered into the very heart of things 
as used to be her wont. A younger woman and 
a younger voice one might desire for Schu 
mann’s cycle, but there is the classic plight 
of Juliet—the woman young enough to look 
her cannot act her. Few younger women could 
do what Mrs. Schumann-Heink did in the last 
song of the Schumann cycle. 

In the third section of her programme she 
rose to great heights. Liszt’s haunting song, 
“Die drei Zigeuner” she sang superbly, and in 
Brahms’s ‘“‘Sapphische Ode” her tones were 
of a marvellous richness and sweetness of fim- 
bre. But that particular song of Brahms Mrs. 
Schumann-Heink has made her own almost as 
much as Mme. Sembrich (who heard the recital 
yesterday from a box) has appropriated his 
“Wie Melodien.” Her delivery of “An Trish 
Folk Song’ by Arthur Foote was tear-com- 
pelling. 

Without the weight and shadow of a hat, 
Mrs. Schumann-Heink in silvery robe stood 
on the platform of Carnegie Hall as in her own 
home. In the course of the afternoon the 
platform came to groan under the burden of the 
flowers laid at her feet. Of course she sang 
several additional pieces. 





NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
IN ANNUAL RECITAL 


Favorite Artist Sings to Big and En- 
thusiastic Audience at Carnegie Hall 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, whose 
popular appeal is ever potent, gave her annual 
New York song recital yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. Needless to say, a very large 
and a very enthusiastic audience was present, 
and the famous German contralto showed un- 
concealed pleasure at the warmth of her greet- 


ing. 

Whatever can be said of the voice and art 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink has long ago been 
uttered in full and certain tones. Her voice 
has always been one of the great ones of the 
century, and has given unlimited pleasure to 
huge audiences. She gave that pleasure again 
vesterday 


STEINWAY 


NOW BOOKING FOR NEXT 


PIANO 


She gave among other songs Beethoven’s 
“Ich liebe dich,” Schubert’s “Die Allmacht,”’ 
Schumann’s song cycle, ‘“Frauenliebe und 
Leben”; Liszt’s “Die Drie Zigeuner,” three 
songs by Brahms and an English group. In 
all of these her magnificent organ had full 
play—at time, perhaps, too full play—but_ her 
singing was always evocative of storms of ap- 
plause. : 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has become a musi- 
cal institution, and against institutions ad- 
verse criticism has little effect indeed. And 
when all is said and done, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s voice is still one of great power and 
not a little beauty. She made the most of 
these virtues yesterday. 


NEW YORK WORLD 


There will be many contraltos to sing for 
New York music patrons in the years to come, 
but none is likely to attain the popularity 
which seems the exclusive belonging of Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink. For two hours this 
distinguished singer held the attention of an 
audience that filled Carnegie Hall, her voice 
and art moving them to expressions of deep 
admiration. 

Despite the long career this artist has had, 
in both operatic and concert realms, her voice 
still retains its former freshness and vigor. 
Nor has Mme. Schumann-Heink forgotten how 
to vary the color of her tones or to interpret 
the texts of her songs with dramatic effective- 
ness. 


NEW YORK GLOBE 


The singing of Mrs, Schumann-Heink was 
the feature of the concert of the Symphony 
Society at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The great contralto sang first Andromache’s 
lament from Bruch’s ‘“Achilles’—not an excit- 
ing thing in itself, but glorified yesterday by 
the singer’s art. Her other number consisted 
of Erda’s principal speech from ‘“‘Das_ Rhein- 
gold” and Waltraute’s principal speech from 
“Goétterdammerung.” To wrench those pas- 
sages from their setting for concert use is 
justifiable artistically only in_the case of an 
exceptional singer like Mrs. Schumann-Heink, 
and then only because we no longer hear her 
sing them at the Metropolitan. Her delivery of 
the Waltraute speech in particular was a mag- 
nificent example of the possibilities of tonal 
coloring in musical declamation, and the au- 
thority of Mrs. Schumann-Heink is that of a 
singer sure of her voice and able to use it to 
its utmost for musical and dramatic expression. 
In comparison with her most of the singers who 
attempt this music here now seem bunglers or 
beginners. 


NEW YORK SUN 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink was heard 
in a song recital yesterday afternoon at Car- 
negie Hall. The popular contralto had not been 
heard in New York for some time past and 
this in part no doubt led to the fact that a 
very large audience, and one composed of 
evidently very warm admirers, attended her 
entertainment of yesterday. 

The programme was one of a kind to pro- 
vide display of the familiar qualities of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s varied vocal style in the 
expression of feeling and emotions and was 
arranged in three parts. 

The last three songs, which were sung in 
English, were followed by several encores and 
in fact it was an afternoon for encores, as the 
singer added several after the groups and she 
could easily have given many repetitions other 
than the one that followed the Beethoven song. 
The encore following the presentation of many 
flowers, which were carried to the stage after 
Mme. Schumann-Heink had sung the ‘‘Frauen- 
liebe’ cycle, aroused a veritable sterm of en 
thusiasm. The song given was Hugo Wolf’s 
‘“‘Heimweh,” and as the singer sang the last 
stanza with the closing words, ‘“‘Es gruesst 
Dich Deutschland ans tiefstem Herzen’? she 
approached the front of the platform and sang 
the lines with such intensity of accent upon 
each word as left no doubt in the mind of her 
listeners in regard to her deep feelings of love 
for her fatherland. The singer had a sympa- 
thetic response from her audience. 


Mme. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Mme. Schumann-Heink gave her first New 
York recital in many months yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, which was crowded 
with the admirers of the contralto. Her sing- 
ing, displaying the familiar qualities whose 
excellences seemed to have in no way abated, 
gave great pleasure to the audience, and it was 
again made evident how strong a hold on the 
public the artist has secured. 

It is not every day that one of Schumann’s 
song cycles is given complete, although it is 
worthy of note that yesterday was a day on 
which two of them were. When this deeply felt 
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music is sung with as eloquent an exposition of 
its beauties as Mme. Schumann-Heink gave, 
concertgoers have reason to be grateful. 

he songs of Brahms on her programme 
were also finely done, and the remembrance 
of the exquisite quality of tone with which 
the last phrase of the “Sapphic Ode’’ was de- 
livered will probably linger long in the memo- 
ries of those who heard it. 


NEW YORK HERALD 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was the soloist of the 
concert, Her contributions were Andromache’s 
Lament from ‘‘Achilles,’’ by Brush; Erda’s 
scene from “Das Rheingold,” and Waltraute’s 
scene from ‘‘Gotterdammerung.” In all she 
gave much pleasure, both from beauty of tone 
and from the breadth of style in interpreting 
her music. The two long Wagnerian arias 
brought to the minds of many the days when 
Mme. Schumann-Heink sang in those operas 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. 


—_—_—. 


NEW YORK PRESS 


Added to the interesting diversity of the 
programme which was presented by Dr. Dam- 
rosch yesterday at the seventh Sunday after- 
noon concert of the New York Symphony in 
Aeolian Hall was the singing of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink as soloist. 

That this famous contralto finds as ready a 
response as she could wish for was demon- 
strated by the enthusiasm of the audience 
which packed the hall. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s singing of ‘Andro- 
mache’s Lament,” from Bruch’s “Achilleus,” 
with its heights and depths of grief sounding 
in the clean, clear high notes and the astonish- 
ing low notes, was dramatic and powerful. 
And the Erda scene from “Rheingold” and 
the Waltraute scene from ‘“Goetterdaem- 
merung” also were given with finished art and 
conviction, 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was the soloist at 
yesterday afternoon’s concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Aeolian Hall. 

The concert was a well-arranged one and 
gave much pleasure. The soloist was in good 
voice. In her Wagner numbers she gave an 
exposition of the best manner of accomplish 
ing the not always grateful task of presenting 
excerpts from this composer’s music drama on 


the concert stage. The numbers she used 
were well adapted to the purpose by their 
character, and, with Mr. Damrosch’s_ well- 


contrived accompaniments sustaining the sing- 
er’s efforts, the music was clothed with a signi- 
ficance and atmosphere that were most impres- 
sive. Not the least of the features to excite 
admiration was the success with which Mme. 
Schumann-Heink adapted her voice to fit the 
auditorium. 


NEW YORK WORLD 


Schumann-Heink Draws a Throng and 
Evokes Enthusiasm 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s drawing powers 
were shown again at yesterday afternoon’s con 
cert of the New York Symphony, in Aeolian 
Hall, when she was the soloist. <A large and 
enthusiastic audience applauded at every oppor- 
tunity. Her number comprised ‘‘Andromache’s 
Lament” from  Bruch‘s ‘“Achilles’’; Erda’s 
scene from “Rheingold,” and the Waltraute 
scene from “Goetterdaemmerung.’ These last 
two numbers the soloist sang with great feel 
ing, fine expression and exquisite finish 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 


Dramatically contrasting were three 
numbers by Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

The great centralto has lost none of het 
power to stir an audience with the ’cello-like 
quality of her tones. In the “Lament of Andro- 
mache,” from Max Bruch’s ‘“Achilleus,’”’ she 
sang with a commanding § sonority which 
reached a climax in the words “Ilium! Ilium!’ 


vocal 


NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink was the soloist 
yesterday afternoon at the concert of the Dam 
rosch orchestra. A sold-out house gave the 
artist a reception which turned into an ova 
tion, and after her numbers the storms of ap- 
plause were renewed, proving to her the high 
esteem in which her unique artistry is held 
by the New York public. The artist first sarig 
the “Lament”? of Andromache from Bruch’s 
“Achilleus” in a broad and noble style, such 
as is seldom heard in these days. In the sec 
ond group, her singing of ‘‘Erda’s’”’ scene from 
‘Rheingold’ and ‘‘Waltraute’s” scene from 
“Gétterdammerung” seemed virtually inspired 
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Merit of His Output ? 





| AIR PLAY FOR AMERICAN SONGS 


Too Long Have We Been Heeding Cry That Our Young Nation 
Should Be “Seen and Not Heard” in a Creative Way—Is 
Small Proportion of Schubert’s Songs Sung Due to Uneven 


By PERCY HEMUS 








HEN you see a child do you try to 
think of all the children you have 

seen in order to remember one more 
beautiful? I think not. The child has 
its place in the world, orings a smile and 
you enjoy seeing it. So I believe the 
American song has its place in the world 
and should be allowed to grow unhamp- 


ered. . 

Why do some persons go through life 
having for their hobby comparisons. 
Every song reminds them of another and 
if they can not recall a comparison they 
are unhappy until they do. 

Here in the great melting pot— 
America—we are taking the best the 
world has to offer and_ slowly but 
surely it is being “boiled.” I be- 
lieve a surprise is in store when the pot 
boils over. I love the classics—the music 
of the Old World—but I am not content 
to devote my life to learning just tradi- 
tions, and singing the same repertoire 
that has been used by all others. I must 
expand. The right and the desire to 
create overpowers me when I try to be 
a parrot. Traditions have their place— 
what would we do without them?—but, to 
quote John B. Willis in a recent publica- 
tion: 

“The study of any subject may be carried 
on ina so-called scientific way that wins the 
distinctions of scholarship and yet that min- 
isters in no degree to the expansion of one’s 
life—nor contributes in the least to the ad- 
vance of the race.” 


American songs, like songs of other 
countries, are good and bad! Enough 
good ones exist, if one is really looking 
for them, to give a singer a variety of 
moods, and, if the singer has the ability 
to interpret he will have no trouble in 
interesting an audience. 


Right and Wrong in Music 


Now comes the question, who shall de- 
cide what is right and wrong in song 
writing? If you quote Schubert, or writ- 
ers of the Old World, then I say, regard- 
less of the masterpieces they have writ- 
ten, look through an album of Schubert 
songs and. play over every one of them. 
Will it be necessary to enquire why so 
few are heard in concert—you may be 
surprised at the word few—get out your 
program book, you will find—considering 
the number of times the name appears— 
how many singers are using the same 
Schubert songs. Now, some one says, 
“Do you judge songs only by moods— 
what about musicianship, harmony, etc.? 

Shades of counterpoint—read your 
text books of ten years ago and then go 
to the opera or to our concert halls, you 
will find that the rules have been broken. 
Plainly speaking, what was wrong ten 
years ago is right to-day, and what is 
wrong to-day may be right tomorrow. 


Insufficiency of Rules 


In man’s attempt to make an Art a 
Science he has chosen a difficult task. 
His rules will answer their purpose for 
a time, but time will prove our limita- 
tions and slowly old foundations will be 
replaced by new. 

I believe that American songs are in 
the making, just as everything is in the 
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making. Perfection is a big word. I am 
fearful at the thought of using it. 

I sing American songs because I like 
them and through them can give a mes- 
sage to some who have never understood 
the term “the Art of singing.” A public 
that stands by me by attending my re- 
citals proves that I am not alone in my 
love for American songs. 

Song belongs to the world—you can 
not localize it. It is the universal lan- 

















Percy Hemus, the American Baritone 


guage and the infant voice of America 
has been still long enough. We are mu- 
sically young and realize it by the nu- 
merous reminders we have had in the 
past, but we should refuse to listen to a 
sleeping world that has been saying 
“Children should be seen and not heard,” 
for the Child America is growing. 

If the singers of this country use judg- 
ment in singing American songs and 
only present texts and music that have 
merit we will soon come into our own, 
and the right to express our sentiments 
by the aid of music will be denied us by 
no man. 


American String Quartet Pleases Penn- 
sylvania Students 


ANNVILLE, PA., Dec. 18.—The Ameri- 
can String Quartet, which comprises 
Gertrude Marshall, first violin; Ruth 
Stickney, second violin; Adeline Packard, 
viola, and Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, 
‘cello, participated in the artist’s recital 
course given by the Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music, E. Edwin 
Sheldon, director. The concert, which 
took place on December 8, was attended 
by a goodly number of music lovers, who 
appeared to derive much enjoyment from 
the quartet’s interpretation of an un- 
hackneyed program. 


Rudolph Ganz and Alice Nielsen in 
Providence Concert 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 14.—The second con- 
cert in a series of four arranged by 
Albert M. Steinert was given in Infantry 
Hall on Tuesday evening before a large 
audience, which listened with wrapt 
attention to an interesting program given 
by Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Alice Nielsen, 
soprano, and William Reddick, accom- 
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panist. Mr. Ganz played with a. bril- 
liancy and charm that were highly ap- 
preciated, and Miss Nielsen was in ex- 
ceptionally good voice. She sang with a 
beauty of tone and musicianly interpreta- 
tion that won instant favor. Mr. Red- 
dick is deserving of praise for his excel- 
lent work at the piano. A feature was 
the splendid performance of Mr. Ganz’s 
song, “Reiseblatt,” by Miss Nielsen, the 
composer playing the eet a" 





‘““MESSIAH” AT COLUMBIA 





Convincing Performance under Walter 
Henry Hall’s Direction 


Numerically strong and exceedingly 
intent was the audience that gathered 
last Saturday evening in the gymnasium 
of Columbia University, where Handel’s 
“Messiah” was_ splendidly presented 
under the baton of Walter Henry Hall. 
The latter conducted with zeal and un- 
commonly fine precision. The results 
were admirable from an artistic stand- 
point. 

When Dan Beddoe had concluded his 
opening recitative and air, “Comfort ye 
my people” and “Every valley shall be 
exalted,” a great volley of applause re- 
verberated through the low-roofed audi- 
torium. The tenor was indeed in fine 
voice on this occasion and his colleagues, 
Robert Maitland, basso; Mrs. Agnes A. 
Ward, soprano, and Mrs. Ida Gardner 
appeared similarly to be unaffected by 
the distressfully stormy weather. 

The ensemble work was spirited al- 
though marred by occasional roughness. 
The orchestra was finely drilled, respond- 
ing almost perfectly to Conductor Hall’s 
baton. There was plenty of spontaneous 
applause for each of the soloists and Mr. 
Hall’s work received suitable apprecia- 
tion from the cordial and _ interested 
assemblage. B. R. 


Isadore Luckstone’s Accompaniments 
Aid Pupils in Recitals 


Isadore Luckstone, the teacher of 
singing, has returned to New York after 
a short visit to Boston for the purpose 
of presiding at the piano during the 
ioint recital appearance of Helen Allen 
Hunt, contralto, and John Chipman, 
tenor, both of whom received their vocal 
training from him. Mr. Luckstone, be- 
cause of his great interest in the success 
of those who have studied with him, 
consents to preside at the piano when his 
heavy teaching duties will allow. 
Though not a professional accompanist, 
Mr. Luckstone’s pianistic and musical 
ability are such that he could spend 
much time in that work. Mrs. Hunt 
will appear in New York in the near 
future in recital with the assistance of 
Mr. Luckstone. 


SUNN AN WUUYETET TST 


**SINGING WHICH MADE EVEN THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA STARS 


RUSH OF VIOLINISTS 
IN ST. LOUIS MUSIC 


Serato Latest Artist of Violin 
Heard with Zach Forces- 


Choral Concerts 


St. Louis, Dec. 19.—It is regarded by 
many as unfortunate that the manage- 
ment of the Symphony Orchestra has not 
diversified its list of soloists a little more. 
Symphony patrons were again treated 
this week to a violinist, as soloist, and 
while the artist was of a high caliber, 
nevertheless we had a violinist last week 


and have several more to come. Withal, 
the sixth subscription concert carried 
with it some grateful things. Among 
them was the Tschaikowsky Symphony, 
No. 5. The other two numbers were Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture and the 
great master’s D Major Concerto for 


violin ably performed by the noted 
Italian violinist, Arrigo Serato. It was 


the musician’s first appearance here and 
he played without rehearsal, having ar- 
rived in the city only a few minutes be- 
fore the concert began. Mr. Serato’s 
playing is very effective. He put an im- 
mense amount of individuality into the 
concerto, showing command of a big tone, 
a good technique and lots of tempera- 
ment. The difficult cadenzas were nego- 
tiated with ease. He added the Tartini- 
Kreisler Fugue. 

Before an audience that packed the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, the Morn- 
ing Choral Club gave its annual Christ- 
mas concert yesterday morning. Yester- 
day Olivia Steudle, soprano, and Mrs. A. 
L. Chappel, contralto, sang the solo 
parts and the chorus was also assisted 
by Edward J. Dykstra and Mrs. J. J. 
Kessler, and Mrs. Lulu Kunkel-Berg, vio- 
linist, and Rodney Saylor at the organ. 
Mr. Galloway conducted as usual. 

The Chaminade Choral Club gave a 
highly enjoyable concert last evening. 
The chorus sang under the leadership of 
George A. Bluthart and did some excel- 
lent work. The assisting artists were 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, and John 
Barnes Wells, the tenor. Mr. Wells con- 
vinced his listeners that he is in finer 
form than ever before. Mr. Tallarico 
displayed a fine piano talent and was 
well received. 

Considerable flutter has been caused by 
the appearance in the city of Leopold 
Godowsky, the noted piano pedagogue, 
who has been here rather incognito for 
the past ten days supervising some spe- 
cial work of the Art Publication Society, 
which edits the Progressive Piano Series. 

H. W. C., 


TNNENELN DeLee CPT TET 


SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE,’’ SAYS THE 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 


“The coloratura singing of Lucy Gates 
deserves a little paragraph all its own, 
for this was virtually the first New York 
appearance of a girl who, it is said, de 
fied the edict of the Kaiser by returning : 
to America = 
“She has a remarkable range, going = 
several notes above high C without diffi- = 
culty, ead her technical equipment is = 
quite astonishliig. Best of all, Miss Gates = 
has the kind of personality that ‘gets = 
= across’’ and makes everything she does = 
seem interesting. Unquestionably she is 
a singer with a future.” 
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MME. RAPPOLD AS AN EMERGENCY “AIDA” 





Soprano Rises Splendidly to 
Occasion with Metropolitan 
Company in Philadelphia 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 21, 1914. 


LTHOUGH an unannounced change 

in the cast—Marie Rappold being 
substituted for Emmy Destinn—was at 
first the cause of some disappointment to 
last Tuesday evening’s audience at the 
local Metropolitan, when the New York 
operatic organization presented “Aida” 
at the fourth of its scheduled nine per- 
formances here this season, Mme. Rap- 
old gave an interpretation of the title 
réle so attractive visually and vocally, so 
sympathetic and altogether so satisfying, 
that there was no real cause for regret. 


The performance of Mme. Rappold, in 
fact, was remarkable, since, it is said, she 
had not sung Aida for three seasons. 
After she had sung “O Patria Mia,” with 
loveliness of tone and brilliancy of ef- 
fect, she was rewarded with the most en- 
thusiastic applause of the evening, a 
tribute justly earned. 

Caruso as Rhadames was, of course, 
the magnet that drew an overflowing au- 
dience, and, while he seemed to have a 
slight cold, his singing was, as always, 
ravishing in its tonal beauty and lacked 
nothing but its accustomed spark of en- 
thusiasm. Amato fairly swept the audi- 
ence with another triumph, such as he 
frequently has won in Philadelphia. His 
make-up as Amonasro was striking and 
his acting and singing of splendid dra- 
matic effect. Mme. Duchéne, as Am- 
neris; Didur, as Ramfis, and Rossi, as 
the King, were other members of the 
cast. The staging was on the scale of 
magnificence characteristic of the New 
York company, and chorus and orchestra 
responded nobly to. Polacco’s inspiring 
conductorship. 

Nelson A. Chesnutt, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most popular tenors, appeared in 
recital before a large audience at the 
Combs Conservatory Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Chesnutt’s voice is a pure tenor of 
wide range and flexibility and he sang 
with admirable ease and artistic effect, 
his enunciation being particularly com- 
mendable. The program contained num- 
bers by Bach, Handel, Sgambati, De- 
bussy, Fontenailles and others. Vir- 
ginia Snyder proved herself an accom- 
panist of sympathy and discrimination. 

Ralph Kinder announced this week his 
sixteenth annual series of Saturday 
afternoon free organ recitals, in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, on January 
9, 16, 23 and 30. These recitals have 
been a notable feature of the musical sea- 


son in Philadelphia for a number of 
years. At the forthcoming series the as- 
sisting soloists will be Bessie Kille 
Slaugh, soprano; Jacob G. Garber, violin- 
ist; Helen Hamilton Ackroyd, contralto, 
and Henry Hotz, bass. 

At the recent thirty-second public ser- 
vice held by the Pennsylvania chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, in the 
Church of the Advocate, the introduction 
of certain forms of secular music into re- 
ligious services was deplored by the Rev. 
Henry Martyn Medary, who condemned 
the use of music as a bait to unaccus- 
tomed church-goers. “The element of 
beauty is desirable in the church and in 
the service,” said Mr. Medary, “and, of 
course, we shall have beautiful music. 
But it should be essentially religious in 
spirit.” At the above mentioned service 
there was a chorus of 150 voices, made up 
of the choirs of ten Protestant Episcopal 
churches, and an impressive program 
was beautifully rendered. A. Gordon 
Mitchell gave the adagio from Mark An- 
drew’s first sonata, as an offertory, while 
the service was played by George Alex- 
ander A. West, with S. Wesley Sears as 
conductor. 

Fritz Kreisler’s first appearance of the 
season was the occasion of an enthusi- 
astic demonstration of personal esteem, 
admiration for his artistic qualifications 
and congratulation upon his escape from 
the dangers of war, when he gave a re- 
cital at the Academy of Music last 
Wednesday afternoon. The auditorium 
was filled in every part, and throughout 
the comprehensive program the audience 
sat enthralled by the music that the vio- 
linist drew from the strings. 

ARTHUR L. TUuBBs. 





Dora DaVera’s Seventh Annual Recital 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 


Over a thousand persons attended the 
seventh annual song recital by Dora Da- 
Vera in the Methodist Church, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 5. Miss DaVera, who is under 
the management of the Music League of 
New York, sang a long and taxing pro- 
gram with the generous addition of five 
encores in response to hearty applause. 
Her program ranged from old Italian 
operatic arias to modern songs, all of 
which she sang with intelligent interpre- 
tation. Her accompanist was Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Loane. W. F. A. 





Flonzaleys Play Delightfully in Open- 
ing Boston Concert 


Boston, Dec. 11.—The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet played for the first time in Boston 
this season last night in Jordan Hall. 
The program consisted of Tschaikowsky’s 
Quartet in E Flat, Op. 30; two move-- 
ments from a quartet of Darius Milhaud, 
played for the first time here, and the 
Beethoven Quartet, Op. 18, No. 16. 


These remarkable players surpassed 
themselves on this occasion, and a large 
audience applauded them to the echo. 
Milhaud’s music was not liked, and I 
have seldom observed in a concert hall 
anything more laughable than the actual 
sigh of relief that went up with the open- 
ing strains of the quartet of Beethoven. 
The program has been heard in New 
York, so that it requires no comment 
here, but the supreme art of the players 
was never more strikingly ces Ne 
.D 





Reception in Honor of 


Eleanor Spencer 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 8.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Livingood gave a reception at 
their home at Walnut Hills on the after- 
noon of December 3 for Eleanor Spencer, 
the gifted pianist, who was here to play 


Cincinnati 


on the two following days with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. There were present 
the board of managers and directors of 
the orchestra and many others promi- 
nent in musical and social life of the city, 
among them Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Charles 
P. Taft, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Bertha 
Baur of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
Marcian Thalberg, Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. 
Freiberg. 





“Messiah” at Meriden, Conn. 


Handel’s “Messiah” was heard on De- 
cember 14 in the First Congregational 
Church of Meriden, Conn. Frederick B. 
Hill conducted the performance, which 
was heard by a large audience. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. A. W. Hall, soprano; 
Edith M. Aab, contralto; Harold L. 
hk tga tenor, and Harry H. Smith, 
ass. 





SONGS 


Famous 


Floy Little Bartlett 
Miss Mariar 


Marion Bauer 
Only of Thee and Me 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Ah, Love, but a Day! 
Gena Branscombe 
The Morning Wind 


A Lovely Maiden Roaming 


In Arcady by Moonlight 
I send my Heart up to Thee 
G. W. Chadwick 
The Maiden and the Butterfly 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Life and Death 
An Explanation (Her lips were so near) 


Mabel W. Daniels 
Daybreak 


Arthur Foote 
Ashes of Roses 
Frank La Forge 
Longing . , 
Love’s Sympathy 
Margaret Ruthven Lang 
Day is gone 
John W. Metcalf 
Hark, as the Twilight Pale! 
Love and Springtime 
Ward-Stephens 
The Rose’s Cup 
Summer-time 
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SCHONBERG AROUSES 
LAUGHTER IN BOSTON 


Dr. Muck Plays the ‘Five Or- 
chestral Pieces’? — Ugliness 
Triumphant 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 20, 1914. 


CHONBERG is the talk of the hour in 
this city. With some trepidation the 
writer went to hear the first performance 
of the “Five Orchestral Pieces” at the 
week’s concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Dr. Muck produced them, it 
is said, without an excess of personal 
good will. This means, that although he 
does not like the music he prepared the 
performance with, if anything, more than 
his customary scrupulousness. 
Boston knows Schénberg only by his 
String Quartet, Op. 7, played here last 


season by the Flonzaleys. The quartet 
was understandable and, in places, at 
least, very beautiful. But the audience 
laughed outright when the first of the 
“Five Pieces” was played. For our- 
selves, we must candidly confess that this 
music, which is taken seriously by some 
authoritative persons, is for the most 
part ungrateful and entirely incompre- 
hensible. The first of the five pieces on 
an initial hearing was simply laughable 
in its successions of ugly and discordant 
and apparently unrelated noises. In the 
second piece there is a nearer approach 
to beauty, and, what may be to those 
who dwell entranced in the horrible realm 
of Schénberg, a poetic mood. The third 
piece, “The Changing Chord,” is a har- 
monic, impressionistic passage of much 
interest. 

It is also true that the fourth piece 
really suggested terror, nightmarish hor- 
ror, to this particular reviewer. But if 
it be true that the marvelous thing about 
music is that all music bears interpreta- 
tions as varied as the emotions of the 
hearer, then it is also true that you can 
hear about anything that you like when 
you listen to these pieces. The fifth piece, 
again—we make a sober statement of 
fact—was actual physical torture to the 
ears. If all this is music at all, then 
it is the music of tortured, supersensitive 
nerves, of a brain and an organism 
screwed up to a pitch of sensitiveness far 
higher and more intense than any aver- 
age consciousness of this day. And if 
modern civilization is responsible for the 
“over-man” attempts of R. Strauss and 
the ultra-refinements of the later De- 
bussy, then perhaps Schénberg’s music is 
the expression of what the modern nerves 
and the modern soul will be in four or 
five generations, if civilization goes for- 
ward in the same direction and at the 
same rate of speed that it displays to- 
day. To us this music is extremely 
forced, ugly, neurotic and what might 
be described in a hundred other old- 
maid terms that conservative critics have 
employed since the world was young. 
One may think differently later, but it is 
horrible to imagine having to listen to 
this music again, even for the sake of 
changing an erroneous estimate. 

It is probable that the performances 
were good. Undoubtedly they were diffi- 
cult, but how many ears could actually 
tell whether the sounds heard were those 
that the composer indited, or others? 
The pleasures of the afternoon were the 
admirable singing of Florence Hinkle, 
soloist of the occasion, and the orchestral 
performance of the “Faust” Overture of 
Wagner. The “Surprise” Symphony of 
Haydn was very tame indeed—possibly 
on account of the precedent established 
by Schénberg. Miss Hinkle sang the 
“Voi che sapete” of Mozart, and the 
“Ave Maria” from Bruch’s cantata “The 
Cross of Fire.” In the former aria she 
displayed impeccable technique and taste 
in interpretation. She met the supreme 
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Antonio Scotti, the distinguished baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is this season celebrating the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the beginning of his operatic career. 


his refined artistry and high intellectual qualities. 


In that time he has won a firm place in the estimation of connoisseurs for 





test of a Mozart air as a great artist. 
Upon Bruch’s bombastic music she be- 
stowed the real dramatic fire and passion 
for which the music strives, and which 
it does not in itself achieve. In the per- 
formance of the “Faust” Overture, the 
tuba was assisted in its opening phrase 
by the aerophor, now constantly used by 
the Boston Orchestra, as by other similar 
organizations, which, pumping air into 
the instrument while the player refilled 
his lungs, made it possible for that open- 
ing phrase to be played with an unbroken 
legato. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, assisted by Mme. Karola Frick, 
soprano, and the Hoffmann String Quar- 
tet, gave a concert of her own composi- 
tions in Steinert Hall. Mrs. Beach, an 
accomplished pianist, played a new Pre- 
lude and Fugue in F Minor, and a Waltz 
Fantasia, for solo performances. Mme. 
Frick, whose voice is very agreeable, and 
whose interpretations are unaffected and 
sympathetic, sang these songs, either 
newly published or in manuscript: “Ein 
Altes Gebet,” “Grossmutterchen,” “Der 
Totenkranz,” “Deine Blumen,” “O Sweet 
Content,” “The Lotus Isle,” “Separation,” 
“Elle et moi.” 


The Hoffmann Quartet, with the com- 
poser as pianist, played Mrs. Beach’s 
Piano Quintet, Op. 67. This is one of 
the finest of Mrs. Beach’s later composi- 
tions. The ideas have individuality; they 
are developed by an experienced musi- 
cian, and there is an effective piano part. 
The performance was brilliant and au- 
thoritative. Of the songs, the first two 
were perhaps the most simple and inter- 
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esting. The Prelude and Fugue is a solid 
and musicianly work, effectively written 
for the piano. OLIN DOWNES. 


CINCINNATI VIOLINIST 
REVEALS MARKED GIFTS 


Florence Hardeman Discloses Unerring 
Musicianship in Compositions of 
Diverse Character 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 7.—Before a large 
audience that contained many persons 
prominent in musical and social circles, 
Florence Hardeman, the gifted young 
violinist, gave a recital in Memorial Hall 
on Wednesday evening, December 2. 

Miss Hardeman is remembered here 
from the days when she took honors at 
the College of Music. Since then she has 
been abroad and has studied under Arrigo 
Serato and Leopold von Auer, and has 
accordingly grown in her art. She has 
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a rich, warm tone, and her performance 
of the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” was 
complete both on the technical and mu- 
sical sides. At the close she was given 
little short of an ovation. The Vitali 
Chaconne was played with a fine appre- 
ciation of its noble classic lines, with 
breadth and unerring musicianship. 

The shorter pieces, a Gluck Melody, 
the Cartier-Kreisler “La Chasse,” Harri- 
son Keller’s “Poéme Elégiaque,” A. Wal- 
ter Kramer’s “Chant Neégre” and Kreis- 
ler’s “Tambourin Chinois” showed her 
quite as efficient in the smaller forms. 
She played these pieces with grace and 
charm and was heartily applauded for 
them. 

Florence Larrabee, a pupil of Teresa 
Carrefo, made the trip from Boston es- 
pecially to accompany her friend, Miss 
Hardeman, and proved an extremely able 
pianist, playing the taxing accompani- 
ment to the Lalo number with mastery, 

as also the other pieces on the list. 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK AND HER DEVOTED PUBLIC 
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By ARTHUR JUDSON 


HE public is notoriously fickle. At 
least so runs general opinion, and 
this opinion is well bolstered up by facts 
and events. We have only to glance over 
the history of politics, of literature, of 
art, during the past few years to be con- 
vinced that the public is, indeed, fickle. 
We have observed the relegation to poli- 
tical oblivion of one of the most com- 
petent men American public life has 
ever produced; we have seen the wane 
of interest in more than one liter- 
ary light; and scores of reputedly great 
artists have fallen by the wayside shorn 
of everything but the monetary gains 
from their brief period of notoriety. 

The American public, especially, is 
open to the reproach of being fickle be- 
cause of the rapidity with which this or 
that person gains celebrity only to lose 
it with even greater rapidity. A new 
politician, a new writer, a new musical 
star appears above the horizon, rises to 
the zenith with an apparently irresistible 
power only to be eclipsed with great 
suddenness and without apparent reason. 
But the fickleness of the public is based 
on some fundamental principle. We are 
not children who toss aside our prom- 
inent men, our artists, merely because 
we are tired of them for the moment; 
the history of the American people points 
plainly to stability of character in the 
individual, and, therefore, in the mass, 
and a stable people is not influenced by 
mere ennut. 

The reason for this apparent desire 
for change must, therefore, be sought 
not in the character of the public, 
but in the way in which that public has 
developed and in the true value of those 
who court public approval. 

Those who read the history of the 
people of the United States, and digest it 
well, will marvel at the adaptability of 
the public. With a new country to develop, 
with millions of people of foreign birth, 
with alien ideas and habits, to absorb, 
with unique political and artistic prob- 
lems to solve, the American public has 
developed two noteworthy traits: a will- 
ingness to accept at face value whatever 
is offered and the power to weigh care- 
fully and eventually to accept or to re- 
ject as may be wise. Many aspirants 
for public favor have counted the day 
won when a generous hearing has been 
accorded, and have been amazed and sur- 
prised when the public has applied the 
truest test of real worth, the wearing 


un ROBESON 


CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. | 


Washington Times: | 
Lila Robeson, in the role of Ortrud, proved | 
a great favorite. Indeed, her work last 








evening was perhaps the most pleasing and 
finished of any in the cast. Miss Robeson 
evinced a thorough conception of the dra 
matic possibilities of her role, the result 
being that her stronger scenes were drawn 
with remarkable vividness without being 
overdone. lier yoice was ample for every 
requirement. 


Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

















BETTINA 


A few comments on 
her appearance with 
the Century Opera 
Co. in Chicago. 


Chicago Journal, Dec. 12 
“LOHENGRIN” 
Bettina Freeman sang 
Elsa’s role in a manner which 
would have been commend- 
able in any company. By 
comparison with the others, 
her performance was truly 

extraordinary. 


Chicago Examiner, Dec. 12. 

Bettina Freeman, as F/sa, 
sang admirably, and her 
dramatic ability had a_ se- 
vere test, cleverly overcome. 


Chicago Examiner, Dec. 3. 
“IL TROVATORE” 
Bettina Freeman, dramatic 

soprano of imposing stage 

presence and of excellent 
vocal attainments. 

The Chicago Evening Post, 

Dec. 3. 
Bettina 

Lenora most sympathetically. 

Her voice is of lovely qual- 


Freeman sang 
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value of what was offered, and has re- 
jected the worthless. Those who have 
won a true success have been but few, 
and especially is this true of the musi- 
cian. 

Among the very few who have won 
the American public and have retained 
what they have won is Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. Perhaps, she is the 
best example to which one may point. 
Coming at a time when the public was 
not one-tenth as competent to judge as 
it is at present, when the public pre- 
ferred singers of a different type of 
music, and when a contralto had much 
less chance of success than at present, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink gradually won 
her way by the sheer merit of her art. 
There was little that was sensational 
about her; there was simply a magnifi- 
cent voice and a sincere and true art. 
But, as her field of usefulness developed, 
there was another side of the singer’s 
power which more than all the other 
qualifications served to make her the idol 
of the American public, and that was 
her ability to win her way to the hearts 
and sympathies of her auditors. She 
never considered her audience as so many 
people in the mass who were paying 
to hear her sing, but as many individuals 
to each of whom she was ready to bring 
a message in so far as each could as- 
similate it. Schumann-Heink under- 
stands human nature, because she is a 
great woman as well as a great artist. 

The prophet has said that faith with- 


out works is useless. Schumann-Heink 
has expressed her faith in the American 
artist and American music, just as hun- 
dreds of others have done, but she has 
gone further than most in that she has 
backed up her faith with works. Year 
after year she has sung songs of Amer- 
ican composers, and to have done this 
she must have looked through thousands 
of compositions in order to sift out the 
worthless and retain the good. Year 
after year she has heard aspiring sing- 
ers, has advised them, and in scores of 
cases has given them the means to study. 
Her sympathies have been broad and her 
charities have been equally broad and 
usually anonymous. In addition, her art 
and voice, great in the beginning, have 
developed as the years have gone by 
until to-day she is a greater artist and 
a greater singer than at any time in 
her career. 

With these qualifications it is no won- 
der that Mme. Schumann-Heink has been 
able to sing in cities year after year 
when the general custom is to hear an 
artist once, or, at most, not more than 
twice in succession. She has sung in this 
country for more successive seasons than 
any artist whom I can recall, and it 
is still necessary to book her engage- 
ments a’ year in advance. The American 
public may be fickle, but in the case of 
Schumann-Heink it has exhibited a good 
judgment and a faithfulness which 
argues well for its stability and common 
sense. 





McCORMACK IN TORONTO 


Tenor’s Fine Phrasing and Expression 
Win Warm Commendation 


TORONTO, CAN., Dec. 20.—A_ tribute 
not only to a delightful personality and 
a finished artist, but also to that artist’s 
wisdom in singing in English, was paid 
by a magnificent audience assembled in 
Massey Hall last week to welcome John 
McCormack. The program was particu- 
larly well suited to the singer’s art, with 
. generous portion of purely lyric num- 

ers. 

Lehmann’s “Moon of My Delight” and 
Rachmaninoff’s “Oh, Thou Billowy Har- 
vest Field” were sung with superb ex- 
pression. His group of Irish melodies 
was enthusiastically received, the phras- 
ing in these numbers calling forth a 
great deal of admiration. One of the 
most appreciated choices of the singer 
was Elgar’s “Pleading,” and, of course, 
there came “I Hear You Calling Me,” 
without which a Canadian audience 
would not feel that a McCormack pro- 
gram was complete. Mr. McCormack 
had excellent associates in Donald Mc- 
Beath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist. R. B. 





Milwaukee Society Sings “Damnation of 
Faust” 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 9.—The Milwaukee 
Musical Society, assisted by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, gave an admirable 
performance of Berlioz’s “The Damna- 
tion of Faust” at the Pabst Theater 
Monday evening. There are aspects of 
this dramatic legend of no particular 
interest to the audience of to-day, but 
the presentation under the baton of Her- 
mann A. Zeitz proved that its cunning 


FREEMAN 


Prima Donna So- 
prano, Beecham and 
Quinlan Opera Co.’s, 
Boston Opera House, 
Rose Autumn Sea- 
son, Covent Garden, 
Century Opera Co. 


ity, ample in volume, and 
she sings with ease. 
Chicago Evening Journal, 
Now. 27. 

“AIDA” 

Miss Freeman won her 
spurs in Chicago five years 
ago when she came _ here 
with the Boston Opera 
company At that time she 
was a mezzo soprano, and 
engaged to sing in secondary 
parts, which she did very 
well. Since then her voice 
has raised itself to the full 
soprano compass, while re 
taining all its former 
charming quality. It is of 
a soft, velvety character, 
not heavy when heard alone, 
but with the power of car- 
rying over everything, even 
in the greatest climaxes. 
This is high art in singing, 
and Miss Freeman _ under- 
stands the secret thorough- 
ly.—Edward ©. Moore. 
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music and solo numbers still exert their 
enchantment. The Chicago Orchestra 
played in fine style, and the chorus sang 
with a finish and spirit that made its 
numbers musically satisfying and ex- 
hilarating. Lambert Murphy was a bril- 
liant Faust, and Mrs. Elsa Kellner, as 
Marguerite, and Willard Flint and John 
Rankl, in the parts of Mephistopheles 
and Brander, gave excellent perform- 
ances. J. E. M. 





McCORMACK IN MILWAUKEE 


A Capacity Audience Hears the Tenor 
at His Best 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 12.—John McCor- 
mack gave a concert at the Pabst Thea- 
ter Thursday evening before a capacity 
audience, which heard the noted tenor 
at his best and responded throughout the 
evening with applause that was unani- 
mous and exciting. The program con- 
tained only one group of Irish songs. 
The insistent demands of the hearers, 
however, resulted in the addition of six 
Celtic ballads. “E lucevan le stelle’ was 
sung as the concluding encore number. 

The first half of the program con- 
sisted entirely of songs of a heavier sort 
musically. The tenor gave a magnificent 
delivery of Handel’s aria, “Waft her 
Angels,” and disclosed solid musicianship 
and impressive interpretative art in his 
fine expression of Schumann’s “Hidden 
Tears” and Hugo Wolf’s “Secrecy.” The 
Irish songs were sung with exquisite 
sweetness of tone and characteristic 
charm. Donald McBeth, violinist, gave 
several light selections in _ pleasing 
fashion, and Edwin Schneider provided 
model accompaniments. 

Alexander Mac Fadyen’s song, “Day- 


break,” which has been made a part of 
Mr. McCormack’s répertoire was enthu- 
siastically received at this concert. The 
young composer’s first serious effort in 
pianistic composition, a concert piece, 
was brought out at a musicale Sunday 
afternoon at Ethical Hall. The piece has 
brilliant passages and is charmingly con- 
ceived. It was well _— a 


OPERATIC QUARTET IN 
BOSTON APPEARANCE 


Mmes. van Endert and Delaunois and 
Messrs. Martineili and Rothier in 
Program of Familiar Arias 


BosTon, Dec. 20.—An operatic concert 
of the good old-fashioned kind was given 
in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
by Elizabeth van Endert, Raymonde 
Delaunois, Giovanni Martinelli and Leon 
Rothier. Mr. Rothier is well known in 
Boston. He is a_ well-schooled basso, 
whose voice has beauty, depth and sonor- 
ity. He sang an aria from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” and, with Mme. Delaunois, the 
duet, “Les Hirondelles,” from “Mignon.” 

Mme. Delaunois was heard for the 
first time here and with much pleasure. 
Her voice has unusual body, warmth and 
womanly quality and also individual 
character. No other voice can readily 
be compared with it. We would like to 
hear Mme. Delaunois in other songs than 
the somewhat pale “Connais-tu le pays” 
of “Mignon.” 

Mr. Martinelli’s arias were of Puccini 
and Leoncavallo. He sang the aria from 
the third act of “Tosca” with unre- 
strained passion and a part of the first 
act of the same opera with fullness of 
emotion. He sang the “Ridi, Pagliaccio”’ 
with true Italian enthusiasm. Mme. van 
Endert sang the air of Weber’s Agatha, 
which, with the preceding recitative, 
“Wie nahte die schlummer,” was beauti- 
fully delivered. Other features of the 
afternoon were Mme. van Endert’s sing- 
ing of the “Dich theure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser,” and the Trio from 
“Faust,” sung by Mme. van Endert and 
Messrs. Martinelli and Rothier. All of 
the artists, abundantly applauded, added 
to the program. The audience was 
small, but extremely cordial. 








ORGAN STUDENTS HEARD 


Dr. Carl Presents Eighteen Pupils in an 
Elaborate Program 


The final organ recital of the Fall 
Term at the Guilmant Organ School 
was held Thursday afternoon under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Carl. An 
elaborate program was prepared and 
participated in by eighteen of the stu- 
dents. The school reopens with an in- 
creased enrolment Tuesday, January 5, 
and Dr. Carl is spending the holiday 
vacation in Atlantic City. 

Thomas Whitney Surette lectured on 
César Franck before the students on 
December 10 and will resume his course 
early in the New Year. 

The students who participated in 
Thursday’s recital were: Frederic L. 
Anthony, George W. Bottoms, A. V. 
Doughty, L. B. Parkin, Maurice C. Gara- 
brant, Adolph Steuderman, Robert M. 
Treadwell, Katharine A. Koster, Howard 
Cottingham, Martha E. Papenbaum, 
Mrs. J. L. Van Name, Elizabeth Brewer, 
G. Howard Scott, Margaret Yates, E. 
Sackett, J. T. Brewer, Irene Swann and 
L. Wales Holden. 
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HELENE 


ULNLUVANUUANAUOUA USUAL 


Soprano 


Professor Taubert, the famous German 
critic, in the Berlin Post says :— 


“Helene Koelling’s singing and 
playing of the most difficult mad 
scene in Thomas’ ‘Hamlet’ had an 
enchanting and superb effect. Her 
voice, a soprano, which reaches 
apparently without any effort into 
the highest register, sounds beau- 
tifully equalized in its’ entire 
scope, and at the same time very 
expressive. The melancholy Scan- 
dinavian folksong was sung beau- 
tifully and with very characteristic 
expression.”’ 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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MUNTINGTON TO DEDICATE CIVIC BUILDING WITH FESTIVAL 

















Commissioners Volunteer to 
Postpone Inaugural of West 
Virginia City’s New Municipal 
Hall to Coincide with Choral 
Society's Biggest Undertaking 
—Business Men Forward 
Community’s Welfare by 
Raising (Guarantee 


UNTINGTON, a small city located 
on the southwestern fringe of West 
Virginia, has been putting up a consist- 
ently strengthening bid for public notice 
of its musical efforts for many years, and 
with the approach of the coming season 
appears at last to have arranged such a 
series of choral concerts as to attract 
wide attention. 

The Huntington Choral Association 
announces a Spring festival to be given 
in April, 1915, at which occasion the 
chorus, numbering two hundred voices, 
will be supported by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, in a two days’ 
series of concerts. 

“Aida” will be given in concert form as 
one of the three festival programs, and 
“Elijah” will be another of the offerings. 
On February 23 the society will present 
Florence Hinkle as the star of a popular 
choral concert. 

The city is at present engaged in the 
erection of a new city building, which 
will contain a large auditorium to be 
used for public meetings and entertain- 
ments. The commissioners of the city 
have volunteered to hold off the dedica- 
tion of the new building to coincide with 
the Spring festival, which will be given 
in the new auditorium. So favorably 
have the city officials looked upon 
the project that the architect has 
been instructed to design special deco- 
rations for the auditorium which 
will harmonize with the event, and this 
work is now in progress. The festival, 
together with the dedication of the new 
municipal building will assume the char- 
acter of a public holiday in Huntington. 

The success of the chorus during past 
seasons and its hopeful attitude toward 
the future is due in a large measure to 
the energetic and skilful manner in 
which its conductor, Mr. Wiley, has as- 
sumed his position. 


For many years sporadic attempts had 
been made to organize a permanent 
chorus here. The first of such efforts to 
be attended with any degree of success 
was made about six years ago under the 
leadership of Edward B. Albertin, who 
heroically led an artistically successful 
but otherwise extremely disappointing 
season. The chorus perished with Mr. 
Albertin’s departure from the city and 
no serious effort was made to revive it. 


In 1911 Alfred Wiley came to Hunt- 
ington and began the difficult task of re- 
constructing the chorus and putting it on 
a permanent basis. The most discourag- 
ing conditions had to be overcome, prin- 
cipal among these being the lack of local 
interest in the affair and the failure of 
the public to recognize the real value of 
such an organization, not only in an ar- 
tistic sense, but from a material aspect 
as well. However, the first season three 
years ago, marked a decided advance, 
compared with the previous difficulties 
of the organization. The first concert 
under Mr. Wiley was given at the Mar- 
shall College auditorium. 

Plans for making the organization 
permanent were immediately taken up in 
a businesslike way following the first 
concert, when the following officers were 
elected; Dr. C. E. Haworth, president; 
J. R. Marcum, vice-president; W. D. 
Pitts, secretary and treasurer. The con- 
certs given during the year included 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by Coler- 
idge-Taylor, with Benjamin E. Berry of 
New York and local soloists assisting: 
“Swan and Skylark” by A. Goring 
Thomas, with Eva Emmett Wycoff and 
local soloists; “Paradise Lost” by Dubois, 
with Marcus Kellermann and resident 
artists. 

The first concert of the season was 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha” 
with Florence Hinkle, the popular so- 
prano, and with Mrs. C. E. Haworth and 
Alfred Wiley of Huntington as soloists, 
and Arthur Hurlin at the piano. The 
Saint-Saéns opera, “Samson and Deli- 
lah” made up the second concert, with 
Albert Janpolski, of New York, Alma 
Beck, of Cincinnati, and H. C. Warth, 
Ernest Reinwald, H. A. Davidson, L. H. 
Scofield of Huntington as ‘Soloists, and 
Arthur Hurlin at the piano. Haydn’s 


“Creation” closed the season, with Fred- 





een inn nn 


erick Martin of New York and Anna 
Green Peyton and Walter Baughn of 
Cincinnati, as soloists. Mildred Hoyt of 
Huntington sang solo alto part. 


_ At the close of the season the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

_Dr. C. E. Haworth, president; W. D. Pitts, 
vice-president; R. F. Adams, secretary; J. H. 
LeBlanc, treasurer, and E. §, Aleshire, H. C. 
Warth, H. A. Davidson, D. Daulton and E. R. 
Reinwald as directors. 





of the Chorus. 
Guaranty Association 


About this time a number of business 
men of the city, who had become greatly 
impressed by the work of the chorus and 
the latent possibilities of forwarding the 
welfare of the city through its perfec- 
tion, volunteered to raise a special fund 
to guarantee a Spring festival in con- 
junction with the regular season of con- 
certs. To this end the question was 
taken up by the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce, the leading business men’s 
organization of that city, and a special 


In the Oval, the New Municipal Building in Huntington, W. Va., to be Dedi- 
cated with a Spring Music Festival. 
of the Huntington Choral Association. 





No. 1. Dr. C. E. Haworth, president 
No. 2, Alfred Wiley, Conductor 


No. 3. J. H. Long, president of the Huntington Choral 


committee was appointed to co-operate 
with the Choral Association. Later the 
Huntington Choral Guaranty Association 
was formed with J. H. Long, president, 
and Leon S. Wing, secretary. C. N. An- 
derson, Frank P. Swan, R. P. Aleshire, 
W. D. Pitts constituted the board of di- 
rectors and took charge of the campaign 
for funds. This campaign resulted in 
securing liberal subscriptions from about 
sixty business men and firms, and the 
success of the festival was assured. 
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THE TIMES, Dec. 18, 1914:—‘Mr. 
Sickesz plays without affectation of 
any sort. The quality of tone he gets 
from the instrument is always good 
and his technical equipment is equal 
to the fairly exacting demands made 
by his program of yesterday.” 


THE SUN, Dec. 18, 


touch has gained in variety and he has 


1914:—‘‘His 


WHAT NEW YORK CRITICS 


JAN SICKESZ 


THE DUTCH PIANIST 





Recital at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 17, 1914 ‘mmmmmmms 


THE EVENING WORLD, Dec. 
18, 1914:—‘Mr. Sickesz’s playing com 
mands respect. His tone is good, his 
expression varied, his understanding 
clear, and his bearing void of affecta- 
tion.” 

THE EVENING MAIL, Dec. 18, 


1914:—He was at his best in the 
Schumann ‘Phantasie,’ Op. 17, to 


—_—_____, 
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some good tone color at his command. which he gave just the right balance = 
His playing yesterday was heard at its of poetical feeling and magnificent THE STAATS-ZEITUNG, Dec. 19 & 
best in the first movement of the strength. His Brahms numbers were 1914:—"“The most admirable part of = 
Beethoven work, which he performed also well played, particularly the his art is his intelligence and his —& 
with singing tone and with the repose dainty Capriccio in B minor.” poetic feeling. * * * I was im- & 
of style. THE GLOBE, Dec, 18, 1914:—“He pressed with the simplicity and the = 
’ . ’ oe] 12 . : rhic » Oo ) i = 

THE TRIBUNE, Dec. 18, 1914:— made a good impression in the fan- big Fyne wanes ™ ee a “m = 
“His tone was warm, his touch deli- tasia of Schumann, and in four pieces “© "TS! gi co a = 
cate, his style incisive and full of by Brahms and two Rachmaninoff Moonlight’ Sonata; the Allegretto = 
dynamic contrasts. * * * It was  preludes he showed that he can play was also delightful. From the depths & 
the playing of an able technician and the works of these two masters as few Of a searching intelligence, beautified & 
a pianist of considerable natural feel- young pianists can. He is sure to be by poetic lights, was his virile delivery —& 
ing and spontaneity.” heard here again.” of Schumann’s Fantasie, Op. 17.” = 
ry. ‘ 7 ‘ - ‘ T y a 
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thoroughly Germanic score. 
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MR. GATTI’S LAUDABLE FEAT 


While it is always necessary in such cases to wait 
weeks, or even months, in order to determine the true 
attitude of the public, it must be confessed that the 


welcome tendered Weber’s “Euryanthe” at the Metropoli- 
tan last Saturday may well have pleased music-lovers 


of a more serious bent. The management must, of 


course, receive unstinted praise for the manner in which 
it lavished its best resources on the production, and 


Mr. Toscanini commanded renewed admiration for his 
unerring pénetration to the very marrow of another 
But the revival reflects a 
most lasting glory on Manager Gatti-Casazza—not 
because he brought the opera to light in response to 
any popular demand, but for the reason that he deemed 
it worthy of honor at the Metropolitan on account of 
its inherent, though unostentatious, greatness. It 
served merely as a fresh proof of the absolute artistic 
sincerity of Mr. Gatti’s motives. “Euryanthe” is not 
precisely the food one would expect to tickle the palates 
of a generation that delights in the blood-heating but 
essentially showy music of Puccini, Leoncavallo and 
others, or that revels supremely in the passion and 
turgidity of Verdi. Possibly it will fail to exert an 
appeal, or possibly its pure, unadulterated beauty will 
win it an unexpected vogue. In any case the Metro- 
politan should preserve it affectionately. An institu- 
tion of its pretensions has high duties toward itself as 
well as toward a public.of unstable, transitory and, 
only too often, superficial tastes. It should be able to 
offer in addition to the greatest performances in the 
world a répertoire containing the greatest operas. 
And the considerations determining this last should 
not be primarily of material recompense. 


It is true that the Metropolitan supplies all the needs 
of Wagner lovers; that it gives the crowd its fill of 
Puccini; that, in short, it caters to a reasonably large 
variety of tastes. But it cannot escape the reproach of 
much significant omission. Many a German opera 





house tenders a more elaborate menu. Rightly enough 
does Mr. Gatti claim that “Euryanthe,” by the divine 
rights of its genial content, owns a place at the estab- 
lishment over which he presides. But so, too, by the 
same token, do Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Don Giovanni,” Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff” and “Otello” and not a few other works that 
humanity has exalted as classics. Nothing that the 
Metropolitan has done of recent years has reflected on 
it greater credit than its retention of Gluck’s “Orfeo” 
despite the small houses it draws. 

May “Euryanthe” succeed in the more worldly sense 
in its present revival! But even should it not, may it 
be permitted to share the good fortune of “Orfeo.” And 
let it be hoped that Mr. Gatti will further use his 
good offices and high artistic discretion to continue 
the salutary work that the resuscitated chefs-d’aeuvre 
of Gluck and Weber have begun. 





OPERA HUNGER IN VIRGIN FIELDS 


Observing readers of MUSICAL AMERICA may have 
noted a most encouraging unanimity in the news re- 
ports of the recent progress of an unostentatious opera 
organization through various Middle Western cities. 
For instance, some weeks ago there was to be noticed 
an account headed “Popular Opera a St. Louis Success. 
Second Week Proves Venture to Be Practicable.” Then, 
in last week’s issue appeared an item with the follow- 
ing heading: “Western Kansas Has Its First Opera 
Season. Towns 300 Miles Distant Represented in 
Audiences at Hutchinson for Gallo’s Performances.” 
And finally in the current issue: “Popular Opera a Suc- 
cess in Omaha. San Carlo Company Finds Kertile 
Field—Visit May Become Annual Event.” eae 

In St. Louis the success of Fortuno Gallo’s perform- 
ances gave the city a stimulus toward realizing its own 
project of a permanent opera, but more important is 
the pioneer work which the company has done in such 
communities as Hutchinson, Omaha and other places. 
While the singers and the time-worn répertoire might 
not have appealed to the jaded public of our opera 
centers, both found an immediate response in this 
virgin field. Further, the impresario made the venture 
practicable by placing the prices within the reach of 
his public, and by putting the advance arrangements 
in the hands of some organization or hustling indi- 
viduals in the various cities. 

Two cheering deductions are to be made from these 
facts: First, the opera-hungry public in this country 
is far more extensive than many in the self-satisfied 
music centers ever realize (its operatic appetite, by the 
way, has been sharply whetted by the talking-machine). 
Secondly, it is quite possible to cater to this newly 
discovered public without the backing of a subsidy, 
provided that the opera company is run on a reasonably 
modest basis and is supported by intelligent local co- 
operation in the communities visited. 





GIOVANNI SGAMBATI 


Though modern Italy has won for itself much inter- 
national popularity through its opera composers, 
Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo and others, its dignity 
in symphonic music has been maintained through a 
musician who died in Rome scarcely a fortnight ago. 
Giovanni Sgambati, the composer—also a pianist of 
note in his earlier days—was a serious worker, a man 
of lofty ideals. He composed much music, some of it 
vital, a great deal of it conventional, all of it, however, 
scholarly and undeniably the achievement of a thought- 
ful artist. The symphonic works of the immortal 
German masters were first played in Italy through his 
endeavors; he was one of the first enthusiastic Wagner- 
ites in his land. In America we have heard his piano 
concerto from Ernesto Consolo, and some of his or- 
chestral works. His “Requiem,” an imposing choral 
work, written on the death of King Humbert of Italy, 
has not yet been sung here. He was a friend of Franz 
Liszt, and Wagner thought highly of him. What the 
ultimate significance of his compositions will be to 
humanity it is difficult to forecast. But it is possible 
to pay homage to his memory as a musician who held 
high the aims of his art, who labored sincerely and 
modestly for the inculcating of Italy with the love of 
music apart from that of the theater. And that he did 
not work in vain may be discerned in the movement 
undertaken by Italy’s young composers to-day who are 
moving heaven and earth to produce orchestral works, 
art-songs and chamber music of a type never produced 
in their land in years gone by. 


Paper with Personality and Conscience 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

MUSICAL AMERICA is certainly in a class by itself. It 
it a paper with a personality and a conscience. I take 
pleasure in recommending it to my friends in every 
profession. 

THOMAS H. HAMILTON. 
Monmouth College Conservatory, 
Monmouth, IIl., Dec. 4, 1914. 
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Artists and Director at a Recent Pittsburgh Concert— 
From Left to Right: Vera Kaighn, Soprano; J. P. 
McCollum, Director Mozart Society, and Christine 
Schutz, Contralto 


Christine Schutz, contralto, was soloist at the recent 
concert of the Mozart Society of Pittsburgh (J. P. 
McCollum, director), at which Hoffmann’s “Cinderella” 
was performed. Although the work does not offer a 
great opportunity to the contralto, Miss Schutz was 
heartily received and enjoyed many comments on the 
excellence of her singing at her first Pittsburgh ap- 
pearance. 


Fremstad—Eager-eyed spectators at Olive Frem- 
stad’s New York recital were a half dozen of the 
young dancers who have come to America under the 
tutelage of Isidora Duncan. 


Kreisler—An appropriate offering of Fritz Kreisler 
in his concert at the Metropolitan Opera House was 
the “Chanson Meditation” by Rawlins Cottenet, one of 
the Metropolitan board of directors. 


Chandler—Gladys Chandler, the former Hdnsel of 
the Century and Aborn Opera companies, recently re- 
ceived telegrams from Chicago, at the rate of four a 
day, summoning her to go there to appear on Christmas 
Day in that rdle. 


Beck—Alleging that the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany has refused to carry out a contract it made to 
employ him as baritone during the current theatrical 
season, Wilhelm Beck, a singer, has filed a suit demand- 
ing $2,675 damages. 


Sembrich—Mme. Sembrich has decided to make her 
recital announced for January 12 at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, a benefit for the National Polish Relief 
Fund. She is honorary president of the organization 
and the proceeds of the recital will be given to the 
com to aid the suffering Poles of Russia, Galicia and 

russia. 


Kreidler—Louis Kreidler, the popular baritone of the 
Century Opera Company, in connection with his operatic 
duties is devoting some of his time to concert work. 
On December 28 he will be soloist with the Harvester 
Choral Society in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, and on 
Janaury 11 with the Lakeview Musical Society, both 
of Chicago. 


Schumann-Heink—Ernestine Schumann-Heink gave 
material evidence of the esteem in which she holds the 
New York Symphony Society at one of the Sunday con- 
certs of which she was heard as soloist recently. Be- 
sides writing Walter Damrosch a letter complimenting 
him on the work of his orchestra, the singer enclosed a 
substantial check to be applied to its pension fund. 


Lee—Mrs. George Austin Morrison entertained with 
an informal tea, December 20, at her home, No. 15 
Central Park West, New York, for Cordelia Lee, the 
violinist. Among those who attended the reception were 
Anna Wettlaufer, Sir Arthur Herbert and Lady Her- 
bert, Mr. and Mrs. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, Dr. D. 
Hunter McAlpin and Mrs. McAlpin, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gray Ward, William Berri and Richard Ewart. 


Garden—Mary Garden, the opera singer, who since 
the beginning of the war has been doing relief work 
in Paris and its suburbs, came back to America on the 
Baltic December 19 to spend the holiday season here 
with relatives. Immediately after the holidays Miss 
Garden will return to Paris, she says, to take up again 
her relief work. She told the reporters that she had 
no intention of singing in opera again for some time, 
giving as her reason the horror of the war. 


Renaud—Maurice Renaud, the noted baritone, who 
enlisted, despite the fact that he is fifty-three years of 
age, is about to be promoted to the rank of sub-Lieu- 
tenant for bravery under fire. Mr. Renaud, Paris dis- 
patches say, recently took part in an improvised concert 
in a church in a Lorraine town which had just been 
evacuated by the Germans. Although the roof had 
been almost destroyed by shell fire the organ remained. 
Renaud sang the “Evening Star” song from “Tann- 
hauser” with the French words substituted for those of 
Wagner. 
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HAT sort of music will we have in 
‘ 1950? In Life one S. S. (we fancy 


that must be Sigmund Spaeth) gives us 
the following: - 

; AT THE OPERA IN 1950 

“Smith is in good voice tonight. His high 
cough is perfectly placed and his guttural 
gripits couldn’t be improved upon.” 

‘I adore the scene in the boiler factory. 
Thé riveting chorus has such a charming 
rhythm.” 

“But I can’t get enough of that entrancing 
du of the noisophone and the fog-horn 
Wamore |” 

; e & «*£ 

One of our readers in Portland, Ore., 
reperts that a woman asked at a Port- 
land music store for “Batch’s fudges.” 

This will be consoling to Marshall Ker- 
nochan, who heard a young girl remark, 
after his “Smugglers’ Song” had been 
performed at a concert: “It’s a good 
song, but what a funny name!” Looking 
at the program the composer found the 
title had been printed “Snuggler’s Song.” 

er ut 


“Does Miss Yeller sing for money?” 
asked the Old Fogey. 

“IT don’t know,” replied the candid man. 
“The only time I ever heard her she 
seemed to be singing for spite.” 

” * * 

That one can smell music as well as 
hear it, such is a theory said to have 
emanated from Robert W. Stevens, direc- 
tor of music at the University of Chi- 
cago. What is more, the Century Opera 
danseuse, Albertina Rasch, comes for- 
ward as an expect witness, testifying in 
the Chicago News: 

“In ‘Thais’ when I dance the music comes 
to me like the thrill of a languorous perfume. 
In ‘Carmen’ the music is sharper in my nose 
—it makes me feel happy and wild. In ‘Sam- 
son’ the music dulls the feeling with a per- 
fume that almost intoxicates. In ‘Aida’ it 


is like sniffing at a wild flower that has not 
much scent.” 


We should hesitate to ask the witness 
what are the olfactory sensations pro- 
duced by “Salomé” or “Elektra.” 

ok * * 

“What are the best masterpieces of 
moving picture music?” 

“The ‘Thanhouser’ Overture, St. 
Lubin’s ‘Lucia’ Fantasy and the ‘Pathe- 
tique’ Symphony.” 

* * * 

“How much did he pay for those grand 
opera tickets?” 

“Five dollars apiece,” replied Miss 
Cayenne. “He must love music.” 

“Possibly. And on the other hand he 
may have very little respect for five 
dollars.” 

ee «6 


“IT dropped in at the Metropolitan 
Opera a few Sunday evenings ago,” re- 
lates Beppo, “and in the concert I heard 
our favorite table d’héte ditties, ‘La 
Paloma’ and ‘Oh, Marie.’ Can it be that 
the Metropolitan is inaugurating Sunday 
night cabarets?” 

Wouldn’t be such a bad idea, Beppo. 
How about an operatic cabaret for 
New Year’s Eve? Think of the “acts”: 


No. 1—Movies of Caruso as a caricaturist. 

No. 2—Geraldine Farrar’s trained geese 
from “Konigskinder.” 

No. 3—Fox trot by Rosina Galli and the 
ballet. 

No. 4—Yelping chorus by prima donnas’ 
dogs (barred from opera house). 

No. 5—Swimming specialty by 
““Rhinemaidens.” 


Wagner's 

















An Operatic Cabaret 


No. 6—‘‘Carmen” bull fight with real bull 
(kind permission of stock yard trust). 
No. 7—Ragtime song contest by the “Meis- 


, 


tersingers.’ 
.* * » 


Here’s a description of violin ‘recital 
audiences given by Algernon St. John- 
Brenon: 

Think of a long hall filled with ill-dressed 
women and frizzly-haired, moon-eyed men 
looking as if they had been temporarily and 
grudgingly relieved of the duty of minding 
the baby. 


This critic relates that he was once 
dubbed by Mr. Gatti-Casazza as a “philo- 
sophie professor who laughed at every- 
thing.” Continues the Telegraph writer: 
“I do not know, and I do not suppose 
anybody cares, what I laugh at. But if 
I laugh at bad violin recitals it is be- 
cause, like Figaro in Beaumarchais’s 
delicious comedy, I do not wish to cry. 

+ * a 

How is this for music teaching in a 
Pennsylvania city: 

Will exchange lessons on mandolin, gultar 
or banjo, for dental work or anything of 
value; also give instructions at 50c per hour; 
best reference. Address R-93, care Dispatch. 

If there are no takers for this munifi- 
cent offer, let’s try another, from the 
Sun of Flagstaff, Arizona: 

Mrs. Geo. T. Mason wants a few music 
pupils to fill vacancies. Special attention to 
finish and style. Calves or poultry taken in 
exchange. Friday and Saturday at 317 Rail- 


road avenue. 
~ * 2 

Even the musical field is now invaded 
by the yarns concerning a_ well-known 
make of automobile. Rudolf Ganz in- 
forms us: 

“A friend of mine has a Ford with an 
organ attachment, and every time the 
car goes over seventeen miles an hour 
the organ plays ‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.’ ” 





KITTY CHEATHAM’S HOLIDAY 





Christmas Spirit Pervades Her Recitals 
in New York and Elsewhere 


Christmas is certainly not a holiday 
time for Kitty Cheatham, except that the 
preparation of new programs is always 
a joy to her. Miss Cheatham gives three 
entirely different programs next week: 
Monday her own recital in New York, at 
the Lyceum Theater; Thursday, the 31st, 
she appears with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, at the Academy of 
Music, in Philadelphia (Young People’s 
Concert), and on Saturday, January 2, 
comes her third program of the week, 
with the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, at olian Hall (Young People’s 
Symphony concert). Immediately fol- 
lowing these engagements comes a tour 
of the middle West, commencing with her 


appearance in A. F. Thiele’s Course, in 
Dayton on January 4. Miss Cheatham 
draws from the literature of England, 
France, Russia, Germany, Finland, as 
well as extensively from American 
sources for her remarkably interesting 
Christmas program. 

The spirit of the season is emphasized 
on all her programs, and Eugene Field’s 
beautiful symbolic legend, “The First 
Christmas Tree,” gives the opening note 
of her first program. Christmas songs 
by Weckerlin, modern German contribu- 
tions by Erich Wolff (posthumus), Rob- 
ert Kahn and Alfred Szendrei follow. 
Miss Cheatham’s ceaseless research for 
what is coming forth in her own country 
is shown, as usual, in making heard, for 
the first time, MSS. songs by Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach, Harold Vincent Milligan, 
Edward Falk and others. These songs 
have all been written for her and are fol- 


lowed by characteristic children’s songs 
by Moussorgsky and Sibelius. Louis 
Gottschalk has written the music and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox the words to a 
delightful group of American historical 
nursery rhymes. Old Negro songs and 
a short legend of Tolstoi’s, with a spe- 
cially requested selection of Mother 
Nursery Rhymes, complete this program. 


DE RESZKE WORRIED FOR 
SAFETY OF RELATIVES 


Sends Word of His Son Who Was 
Wounded Fighting for France— 
Brother Marooned in Poland 


Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, 
has received the following letter from 
Jean de Reszke, of date November 16: 


“My Dear Friend: 

“How nice of you to cable and invite 
me to go to America! Your telegram 
followed me in my wanderings in Paris, 
Tours, Deauville and finally Saint Ger- 
main—all this on account of my son, who 
was traveling with his regiment of dra- 
goons. You know the story of how he 
was admitted, after four days in the 
barracks, into active service at Meaux. 
He came through the campaign of the 
Marne gallantly. He was wounded, how- 
ever, by shrapnel, and made a corporal. 
After going to the quarters of his regi- 
ment to change clothing and horses he 
returned to the front at Ypres. 

“You know my poor wife and her un- 
bounded love for him and can imagine 
her torment and anguish. 

“As for Poland, I had left Edouard 
with his family, Victor, my sister and 
other nephews and nieces marooned on 
the banks of the Varts. For two and 
one-half months I have not had the 
slightest news from them. It is terrible, 
and if conditions are as bad as the pa- 
pers here describe I have good reason 
to fear for the safety of my relatives. 
Under such conditions I neither leave 
Europe nor give lessons. I hope that 
Providence will spare us from harm. 

“Thousand kind regards to your dear 
wife and the delightful little Jean. 

“Your devoted friend, 
“JEAN DE RESZKE.” 











HUGHES IN MUNICH CONCERT 





American Concert Contributes to Pro- 
gram for Benefit of Troops 


MUNICH, Nov. 18.—In a big concert 
for the benefit of the troops in the field, 
held last evening in the Hotel Vier- 
Jahreszeiten, the American pianist, Ed- 
win Hughes, bore an important part. 
The large hall was completely filled with 
a representative and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which gave the pianist four recalls 
after his last group of numbers. Anna 
Erler-Schnandt, chamber singer, was an- 
other of the principal soloists. 

Mr. Hughes played three Liszt and 
three Chopin numbers in a way to call 
attention once more to his highly de- 
veloped interpretative faculty as well as 
his technical attainments. 

Mr. Hughes is to play in Frankfurt, 
Nuremberg and Munich with orchestra, 
and his Berlin and Munich recitals, 
which were to have taken place in Octo- 
ber and November, have been postponed 
until later in the season. 


SALT LAKE’S SYMPHONY 





Works of Dvorak, Mendelssohn and 
Wagner Well Played under Freber 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Dec. 14.—A 
capacity audience attended the first con- 
cert of the season of the Salt Lake Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on December 13 and 
showed a gratifying enthusiasm. Under 
the baton of Arthur Freber, the orches- 
tra, numbering fifty men, showed a 
marked improvement over last season. 
The playing evidenced precision, finish, 
warmth and smoothness of tone. 

Mendelssohn’s Overture to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was played in 
a masterly manner. Then followed the 
“Siegfried Idyl’” by Wagner. The solo- 
ist was Mrs. Agatha Berkhoel-Siegel, 
who received an ovation. For her first 
number she sang “O don fatale” from 
“Don Carlos” with much brilliancy. She 
also gave a commendable rendering of 
the “Brindisi” from “Lucrezie Borgia.” 
The “New World” Symphony of Dvorak 
was treated with great spirit and tensity 
of emotional grip. Z. A. 
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PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 
IN OPENING CONCERT 


Conductor Arens’s Forces Much 
Strengthened this Season — 
Maud Powell Soloist 


The season’s first appearance of the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, last Sunday after- 
noon impressed one with the belief that 
the organization has profited by the pres- 
ent conditions in Europe to the extent of 
securing unto itself some new and excel- 
lent players whose services it might 
otherwise not have obtained. For, praise- 


worthy as has been its work in the past, 
the orchestra has never yet played with 
the surety, finish, smoothness and elastic- 
ity that it displayed Sunday in a pro- 
gram containing the “Freischiitz”’ Over- 





ture, , the “Pathetic” Symphony and 
Elgar’s “Pomp and_ Circumstance” 
march. These and other virtues were 


revealed to best advantage in Tschai- 
kowsky’s masterpiece of which Con- 
ductor Arens’s conception was very vital 
and in all respects genuinely eloquent 
in its disclosure of the work’s content. 

The audience was very large and en- 
thusiastic; the tireless energy and de- 
voted efforts of Mr. Arens have most cer- 
tainly borne fruit. His orchestra is a 
true artistic force in the community, 
and in its present improved shape it 
should prove a factor of even more con- 
siderable moment. 

Maud Powell was the soloist last Sun- 
day, playing the first movement of the 
Beethoven Concerto and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso.” 
The eminent American violinist has 
rarely given the first of these with finer 
breadth of poetic vision, dignity and 
purity of style and tone. Recalls with- 
out number followed her performance 
of this movement and there was likewise 
much delight over the rhythmically 
fetching and otherwise brilliant delivery 
of the familiar Saint-Saéns piece. 

H. F. P. 


MRS. MORRILL’S MUSICALE 


New Spross Song Affords Keen Delight 
to Good Sized Audience 


The feature of the opening musical 
evening in the series held by Mrs. Laura 
E. Morrill at her A€olian Hall studios, 
New York, was Charles Gilbert Spross’s 
new song, “In Maytime,”’ which was 
finely sung from the manuscript by Mrs. 
Frederick L. Paetzold, soprano. The 
composer, who was at the piano, shared 
prolonged applause with the soloist. 

A good sized audience attended the 
concert and the program was carefully 
arranged. The other soloists, whose work 
was highly commendable, were Mrs. 
Winifred Mason, Claire Lillian Peteler, 
Claribel Harris, Bertha Kinzel, Clarence 
C. Bawden and Russell Bliss. Several 
concerted numbers added diversity to the 
program, 





It has been announced that Henry 
Schumann-Heink, a son of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, will be married to Elsie 
Straumann, of Paterson, N. J., this Sat- 
urday, Dec. 26. 


ALBERTA 


CARINA 


During the past 6 Years 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Royal Opera, Amsterdam 
Royal Opera, Brussels 
Komische Oper, Berlin 

Municipal Opera, Elberfeld 


In America Entire Season 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Personal Address: 
515 W. 111th St., 
New York City 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








HOFOPER AND VOLKSOPER REOPENED 
IN VIENNA; CONCERTS NUMEROUS 


The Americans, Piccaver and Miller, Prominent Both in Opera and 
Concerts for War Charities—Patriotic Note Sounded in New 
Compositions by Strauss and Weingartner 


VIENNA, Nov. 24.—Finally, after a 
period of indecision and several post- 
ponements, the Hofoper, on October 18, 
exactly two months later than the cus- 
tomary annual opening night, began this 
winter’s season with a brilliant perform- 
ance of “Lohengrin.” The house was 
crowded and greeted demonstratively the 
various allusions to war which the opera 


contains. 

The old artists, Schmedes, Weide- 
mann, Mayr and Schwarz, were enthu- 
siastically welcomed back, while two new 
members of the company, Fraulein von 
Geyersbach and Frau Hoy, as Elsa and 
Ortrud, confirmed the pleasing impres- 
sion made at their guest appearances 
last year. Friulein von Geyersbach 
comes from the Hoftheater at Darm- 
stadt, where Felix Weingartner is now 
musical director, and whence news comes 
of the successful singing under has baton, 
in the réles of Fidelio and Isolde, of the 
dramatic soprano, Francisca Callvey, 
wife of the Vienna tenor and music 
pedagogue, Alfred Boruttau. 

The second production at the Hofoper 
was Mozart’s “Abduction from the 
Seraglio,” which was to have been the 
Hofoper’s contribution to the Mozarteum 
Festival in Salzburg last August. The 
good effect of the preparatory work that 
had been bestowed for this purpose was 
plainly shown. The famous C major aria 


of Constanza was brilliantly sung by 
Frau Halban-Kurz, and Piccaver’s sweet 
lyric tenor adapts itself especially well 
to the part of Belmont. Again the house 
was filled to overflowing, and it con- 
tinues to present the same picture at 
every performance, a fact to be ascribed 
to the lowered prices and reduced num- 
ber of opera nights—four weekly, Sun- 
day, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Moreover, the quality of the perform- 
ances has materially improved. During 
his directorship at the Hofoper, Gustav 
Mahler energetically advocated the sys- 
tem of a reduced number of perform- 
ances, pointing out the evils of daily 
productions, such as the straits of the 
repertory, the fatigue of the singers, the 
enforced paucity of rehearsals and hence 
the difficulty of maintaining the requisite 
polish in the representations. 


Volksoper also Resumes 


A fortnight ago the Volksoper like- 
wise resumed its praiseworthy work of 
presenting opera at popular prices, and 
chose for its opening night “Parsifal,” 
with the cast and scenery of the excellent 
production of last year. Following this 
came “Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Trovatore,” and two short musical 
sketches of the Franco-German war of 
1870, “At Sedan” and “The Surprise” 
(Ueberfall). The light opera houses are 
also in full swing once more, most of 
them with new works of decided war 
coloring. 

The benefit concert of Alfred Piccaver 
for war fund purposes in the large 
Musikverein Hall on October 17 was a 
pronounced success in every particular. 
The popular American tenor, universally 
dubbed in Vienna the “zweiter Caruso,” 
delighted an immense audience with the 
beauty of his voice and the artistic de- 
livery of a program which, in excellent 
taste, refrained from all allusions of a 
military character. To be sure, the 
opening number by the Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra, under Oscar Nedbal, consisted 
of the Austrian and German national 
anthems; but these, and likewise the ap- 
propriation of the whole or part proceeds 
to the various war funds, Red Cross, 
Widows and Orphans of the Fallen, etc., 
are features of all this season’s con- 
certs. 

Mr. Piccaver sang with special sweet 
ness the “Una furtiva lagrima” from 
the “Elisir d’Amour,” and is surprising 
contrast thereto with great power 
Walther’s Prize Song from the “Meister- 
singer,” showing his versatility besides 
in some finely rendered songs by Schu- 
bert and others. It goes without saying 
that he was overwhelmed with applause 
and forced to accord a number of en- 
cores. Last Saturday evening Piccaver 
repeated the success of his Vienna con- 
cert in Buda-Pesth. 


In the large hall of the Concerthaus 
Mme. Halban-Kurz on October 28 lent 
her bel canto to the good cause, and in 
the same place, on November 5, for the 
benefit of the fugitives of all creeds from 
Galicia and the Bukovina, a_ so-called 
“Concert-Academie,” arranged by Direc- 
tor Gregor, enlisted the entire company 
of the Hofoper. To pick out only a few 
of the performers with wider than local 
fame, 1 would mention William Miller’s 
excellent singing of Vasco’s aria “Land 
so wunderbar” in Meyerbeer’s “l’Afri- 
caine”; Piccaver’s delightful singing of 
Manrico’s famous aria in “Trovatore’’; 
Lucy Weidt’s impressive delivery of 
Isolde’s “Liebestod”’ ; Weidemann’s 
“Ehret Eure deutschen Meister,” as 
Hans Sachs, and Richard Mayr’s splen- 
didly sung aria from “Dom Sebastian,” 
a hymn replete with patriotism. The 
orchestra of the Hofoper played, among 
other numbers, two compositions new to 
Vienna by Richard Strauss—thoroughly 
military pieces containing reminiscences 
of old Prussian marches. 

On November 1, All Souls’ Day, a 
most solemn performance of Mozart’s 
“Requiem” was given under the auspices 
of the War Bureau in memory of the 
fallen. The Singakademie and the Schu- 
bertbund furnished the choral contingent, 
the Convertverein the orchestra under 
Ferdinand Léwe. The soloists, Férstel 
and Botstiber, Maikl and Mayr, lent 
their fine voices to the full effect of the 
work. Rudolf Dittrich officiated at the 
organ. 


Orchestral Concerts 


On the twenty-eighth of last month the 
first of the subscription concerts of the 
Concertverein—entirely sold out—took 
place at the Concerthaus in the large 
hall, Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
dominating the program. Ferdinand 
Léwe conducted with customary excel- 
lence. Two Philharmonic concerts have 
already taken place, on November 8 and 
22, and the third will be given next Sun- 
day. At the first of these an effective 
composition by Weingartner—who was 
welcomed with wonted cordiality—an 
overture entitled “Aus ernster Zeit” con- 
stituted the novelty. It is an effective 
work at the close of which the Austrian 
and German national anthems are har- 
moniously interwoven. 

This orchestra has evinced its patriotic 
feeling by the resolve passed at a recent 
meeting to present to the Austrian Red 
Cross the gold crown, which was awarded 
it at the World’s Exposition in Paris in 
1900 by the Commission for Musical 
Productions under the chairmanship of 
Camille Saint-Saéns. This crown is com- 
posed of oak and laurel leaves wrought 
in heavy gold with a medallion in front 
bearing the inscription “Exposition Uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1900.” It will be melted 
down and yield a considerable amount 
for the benefit of wounded soldiers. 

ADDIE FUNK. 


Covent Garden Singer in Belgian Relief 
Concert at Worcester 


WORCESTER, MaAss., Dec. 3.—Mme. 
Kalna of the Royal Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, London, made her first appearance 
before a Worcester audience, in a pro- 
gram given last night in the ballroom 
of the Bancroft Hotel for the benefit of 
the Belgian relief fund. Mme. Kalna 
was assisted by her husband, Webster 
Norcross, a bass, who formerly sang 
with the Carl Rosa Opera in England 
and by Arthur J. Bassett, who played 
not only all of the accompaniments but 
a solo group as well. The concert was 
given under the patronage of a num- 
ber of prominent society women. 


M. E. E. 





Prominent Artists to Participate in Hotel 
Biltmore Musicales 


A series of seven Friday Morning 
Musicales, to be given under manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston, in the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, during the current 
season, has been announced. Many 
prominent artists are scheduled to ap- 
pear and at the first concert, to be given 
January 29th, will be heard Geraldine 
Farrar, Luca Botta and Pablo Casals. 
Among those announced for the succeed- 
ing musicales, one of which will be given 
each month, are Alda, Amato, Bori, 
Destinn, Ganz, Hempel, Kreisler, Mc- 
Cormack, Nielsen, Rappold, Segurola 
and others. 
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New York Critics Unanimous in Praise 


of 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH 


for his Conducting of 


ELGAR’S 
“Dream of 
Gerontius” 


Sung by the 
Oratorio Society of 
New York at 
Carnegie Hall on 


Wednesday Evening, 
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Louis Koemmenich 


THE EVENING POST, Dec. 10, 1914:—Last night’s performance of El- 
gar’s The Dream of Gerontius by the Oratorio Society and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Louis Koemmenich, set a new 
standard for choral singing in New York. The visit of the Toronto Choir 
showed what can be done in sheer tonal beauty, and now Mr. Koemmenich 
has added the one great quality, emotionality; the choir of the Oratorio 
Society now has a soul. Mr. Koemmenich’s most sanguine friends could not 
have hoped to hear such results in so short a time, and despite the fine work 
done last season, the audience was unprepared for such a superb performance. 

The improvement in tone quality is particularly noticeable in the tenor 
section, which sang like a highly trained soloist. The tremendous technical 
difficulties of the score were given with satisfying mastery. To one who did 
not know the work there were no difficulties. What a delight it was to hear 
the trebles attack their highest notes with the certainty of a concert master, 
and the quality of the solo violin. The sodden top notes of former years 
have been replaced with round, brilliant, and vital head tones. The altos 
have kept pace with their sisters, and their tone has the warm contralto 
throb that reaches the heart. The basses did not have so far to go as the 
other sections, but they also have advanced. There was a diapason sonor- 
ity without gruffness, and better than this, there was perfect intonation. 
But it is unnecessary to speak of the different sections; they had been 
welded into a unified body that will bear comparison with any choir In the 
world. * * * The orchestra of the Symphony Society played superbly. 
The prelude and interludes were delightful and the accompaniments perfect. 
Conductor, choir, orchestra, soloists and audience combined to make the 
first concert of the Oratorio Society a completely satisfying evening and a 
great achievement. 


THE TRIBUNE, Dec. 10, 1914:—The performance of the oratorio—far 
and away the finest that the work has received in New York. * * * Choir 
and orchestra (that of the Symphony Society) were also in splendid form, 
and under Mr. Koemmenich gave a performance of Elgar’s oratorio which 
breathed the spirit of Cardinal Newman’s poem in every measure. The 
audience enjoyed a period of real spiritual refreshment and artistic uplift. 


THE TIMES, Dec. 10, 1914:—The singing of the chorus in several passages 
of splendid nobility and impressiveness, as well as the complex chorus of 
demons, was excellent. There are many difficulties here to be mastered, as 
there are in the orchestral part. Mr. Koemmenich showed that he had 
entered into the spirit of the oratorio and brought his forces to cope suc- 
cessfully with the numerous difficulties of Elgar’s music. 


THE AMERICAN, Dec. 10, 1914:—The singing of the chorus was highly 
creditable. The large body of singers was evidently well trained and re- 
hearsed, and showed security in and knowledge of the several beautiful en- 
sembles. * * * The orchestra played with inspiration and fine balance in 
a various choirs and Mr. Koemmenich’s conducting was lucid and authort- 
tative. 


THE SUN:—Dec. 10, 1914:—The performance of the work last evening 
was one of high merit. * * * The choruses had been very carefully re- 
hearsed and as a rule they were beautifully sung in respect of gradation and 
phrasing. Mr. Koemmenich’s reading showed a real appreciation of the 
composition and both his tempi and his treatment of the nuances called for 
commendation, 


THE GLOBE, Dec. 10, 1914:—Mr. Koemmenich conducted with great 
care and the chorus acquitted itself uncommonly well. 


THE EVENING SUN, Dec. 10, 1914:—The beautiful work was surely 
never better done. At the end of two hours the audience and chorus stood 
applauding Louis Koemmenich, who led it. * * * He must be a hardened 
listener who could hear such proclamation last night without a catch of the 
throat and a mist before the eye. The chorus, still lacking in men, showed 
a fresh voiced enthusiasm and a heart in its work that would be hard to 
match in the Oratorio Society’s forty-odd years. 


THE WORLD, Dec. 10, 1914:—The interpretation of this noble work, the 
most finished it has had in this city. In the choruses, ‘“‘Kyrie Eleison,” “Be 
Merciful” and ‘‘Rescue Him, O Lord,’’ the singers’ attack was notably pre- 
cise, and their shading admirable in its variety. The New York Symphony 
Orchestra provided a support good in both tone and phrasing and performed 
the preludes with much finish. 


THE EVENING MAIL, Dec. 10, 1914:—Louis Koemmenich made much of 
the dramatic possibilities of the work, and his chorus was thoroughly re- 
sponsive to his leadership. The uncouth song of the demons was particu- 
larly effective, coming as it did at the one moment when there is danger of 
monotony in Elgar’s music. 


THE EVENING WORLD, Dec. 10, 1914:—There was an audience of con- 
siderable size, the attitude of which may be described as reverential. True, 
to each of the soloists and to Mr. Koemmenich and to the chorus, applause, 
well deserved, was given, but it was restrained. Something like the “Parsi- 
fal” spirit prevailed. * * * The chorus had fine tone quality and balance, 
reflecting credit upon Mr. Koemmenich’s training. 
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GLEE CLUB’S GOOD WORK 





William A. Luyster’s Forces Successful 
in an Engaging Program 


The first evening concert of its seventh 
season was given by the Metropolitan 
Life Glee Club, William A. Luyster, 
director, at Assembly Hall, New York, 
December 15, assisted by Mme. Buckhout, 
soprano; Gertrude Robinson, harpist; 
Isoline Harvey, violinist, and John M. 
Cushing at the piano. The audience was 
large. 

The able leadership of Mr. Luyster, 
who has been director of this club for a 
number of years, was displayed in the 
splendid attacks, preciseness, blending 
and shading, and particularly the enun- 
ciation in the rendering of the “Ode to 
March,” G. Warring Stebbins; ““Mammy’s 
Lullaby,” Spross; “Kerry Dance,” Mol- 
loy; “Invictus,” Huhn; “Shoogy Shoo,” 
Ambrose; “The Lamp in the West,” 
Parker; “Simple Simon,” Macy; “Christ- 
mas Hymn,” “Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing,’ Mendelssohn, arranged by J. W. 
German. 

Mention should be made of the artistic 
singing of the Spross “Lullaby” and 
“Shoogy Shoo,” by Ambrose, and also 
of the humorous “Simple Simon,” which 
the club was obliged to repeat. 

Mme. Buckhout’s songs, with violin, 
harp and piano (all dedicated to her), 
by Collins, Blaziejewicz, Gilberté and 
Brown, were well sung, but were all 
in a similar mood and hence somewhat 
conotonous. She was best in “Ave 
Maria,’ Schubert, and “Stances,” by 
Flégier, which were sung in a_ second 
group, and for an encore sang “Jamie,” 
very prettily given. 

Miss Harvey played “Le Cygne,” 
Saint-Saéns; a Mazurka by Wieniawski, 
and a Gypsy Dance by Nachéz, which she 
executed in good style and strong technic. 
Miss Robinson’s harp solo, a Mazurka by 
Schnecker, and her encore, “Last Rose 
of Summer,” were well received. Mr. 
Cushing proved himself an accomplished 
accompanist for both soloists and club. 





Oratorio Society to Sing “Messiah” for 
86th and 87th Times 


In Steinway Hall, forty years ago 
(December 25, 1874), the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York sang Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” for the first time, with a chorus 
of about three dozen voices. Two years 
later the society inaugurated the custom 
of presenting the oratorio at least twice 
a year at Christmas-time. Its eighty- 
sixth and eighty-seventh repetitions of 
the work, this time with a chorus of 
294 voices, will be given in Carnegie 
Hall this season on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 29, and Wednesday evening, 
December 30. The soloists will be Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Marie S. Lang- 
ston, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor; 
Frederic Martin, bass. Louis Koem- 
menich will conduct and the orchestra 
will be that of the Symphony Society. 
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ALFRED 


NEW WORKS PRESENTED 
AT BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


Hadley and Foote Choral Music Sung 
for First Time under Chadwick’s 
Able Direction 


Boston, Dec. 19.—Two works by lead- 
ing American composers had their first 
performance on any stage at a concert 
by the New England Conservatory 
Choral Club and Conservatory orchestra 
in Jordan Hall on December 18. 

One of these was Arthur Foote’s “The 
Gateway of Ispahan,” specially written 
for the Choral Club to words by Arlo 
Bates. Technically, it follows a modi- 
fied oriental scheme suitable for execu- 
tion by women’s chorus and orchestra. 

Another premiére was that of Henry 
Hadley’s cantata “The Golden Prince,”’ 
the words for which were written by 
David Stevens. The piece is one which 
Mr. Hadley composed last Summer and 
submitted for suggestions to George W. 
Chadwick, director of the New England 
Conservatory. To a request that it be 
given its first presentation at the school 
in Boston Mr. Hadley very readily ac- 
ceded. 

Other numbers on the program were 
the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Aria from 
“Herodiade,” Overture to ‘“Phedre,” 
Suite for Orchestra, op. 42, MacDowell. 
Mr. Chadwick conducted with musicianly 
skill. The Choral Club was assisted by 
F’. Morse Wemple of the faculty. Con- 
stance Reese sang the soprano solos in 
“The Golden Prince.” L. 





SOPRANO’S ARTISTIC RECITAL 





Pupil of Lena Doria Devine Reveals a 
Well Trained Voice 


A delightful recital was given on the 
afternoon of December 15 at the Lena 
Doria Devine studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, New York, by 
Louise Stallings, soprano, one of Mme. 
Devine’s artist pupils. Miss Stallings 
displayed a voice of exceptional beauty 
and throughout her performance proved 
a credit to her teacher. Her tones were 
well placed and her diction splendid and 
her program was intelligently arranged. 
It was divided into four groups, Italian, 
German, French and English, especially 
praiseworthy being the French group, 
which consisted of two Debussy arias, 
“L’Oasis” of Fourdrain and Thomé’s 
“Les Filles de Cadix.” The program is 
subjoined: 


“Addio terra nativa’ from ‘“L’Africana,”’ 


Meyerbeer; “Caro Mio Ben,” Giordani; ‘‘Ho 
Messo Nuove Corde,’ Gounod; “Traum durch 
die Dammerung,’ Strauss; “Die Nacht,” 
Strauss; “Es schrie ein Vogel,’ Sinding; 
“Perlen,’ Sinding; ‘‘Bettier-Liebe,’ Bungert 

Récit et Air de Lia, “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ De- 
bussy ; ‘‘Il pleure dans mon coeur,’ Debussy : 


“L’Oasis,’”’ Fourdrain; “Les Filles de Cadix,”’ 


Thome; “Thy Face,” Coombs; “Over the 
Hills,’ Bauer; ‘‘For a dream’s sake,” Kra- 
mer; ‘‘My true love lies asleep,’ Lang; ‘‘Love 


is the Wind,’ MacFadyn. 
Kate Vashti Baxter was at the piano. 





Grand Rapids Chorus Sings Composition 
by Its Conductor 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dec. 17.—The 
Schubert Club, under the leadership of 
J. Frances Cambell, gave the finest pro- 
gram ever presented by the club on Tues- 
day evening. A significant number of 
the evening was Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Pirate poem set to music by Mr. 
Campbell, director of the club. He ex- 
pressed the spirit of the poem more 
vividly than any setting ever before 
heard in Grand Rapids. The men sang 
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with fine robust spirit. Mme. Dorothea 
North, soprano, sang with fine artistry 
and her work was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Ferdinand Warner, accompanist, sup- 
ported the club and soloist with his 
usual sympathy. E. H. 





“LA FRANCE EN MUSIQUE” 





Victor Harris Arranges Program Given 
for French Red Cross 


Beneath the entwined flags of France 
and the United States, musicians of sev- 
eral nations presented a program de- 
voted to “La France Ancienne et Modern 
en Musique,” at the Ritz-Carlton, New 
York, on December 17. The concert was 
under the auspices of the Museum of 
French Art, and the proceeds go to the 
Red Cross of France for its field service. 
The program which had been arranged 
with good judgment by Victor Harris, 
enlisted the talents of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Loraine Wyman, the young 
chanteuse, and Emilio de Gogorza. 

Only French music was admitted to 
the program, excepting two songs of Mr. 
de Gogorza’s native Spain and two 
movements of the Tschaikowsky D Major 
Quartet, allowable as a representative of 
one of the allies. The Flonzaleys 
demonstrated the perfection of their 
artistry in the favorite Andante Canta- 
bile and the Allegro of the latter work, 
while Messrs. Betti, Pochon and Archam- 
beau gave a musicianly presentation of 
the Léclair Sonata. 

Miss Wyman’s costumed songs of 
Brittany and of the seventeenth century 
won a large share of the audience’s 
favor, prefaced with felicitous verbal in- 
troductions, and delivered with charm 
and naiveté. Mr. de Gogorza’s resonant 
baritone and the refinement of his deliv- 
ery were made manifest in two old arias, 
some bergerettes and a few more mod- 
ern French numbers. ee Rk 





Althouse Soloist in First Schumann Club 
Concert 


At its annual business meeting last 
week the Schumann Club of New York 
elected as officers Mrs. T. R. Phister, 
president; Mrs. F. W. Walz, vice-presi- 
dent; Hilda Gelling, secretary and treas- 
urer; Mrs. M. S. Schlesinger, librarian, 
and Miss Richardson, assistant librarian. 
The club, which gives afternoon musi- 
cales each month at the studios of its 
conductor, Percy Rector Stephens, will 
give its next musicale on January 7. The 
first regular concert of the season will 
be given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan- 
uary 27, when Paul Althouse, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, will be 
the soloist. 





Looks Forward with Joy to “Musical 
America’s” Coming 
To the Editor of MusitcAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find my renewal to 
MUSICAL AMERICA. During the past year 
your magazine has been one of especial 
interest and help to me, and I have 
always looked forward to its coming with 
joy. Yours very truly, 
CHARLES ROy CASTNER. 
Montclair, N. J., Dee. 7, 1914. 


ALL-RUSSIAN PROGRAM BY 
STRONG VOCAL QUARTET 


A Unique Concert under Columbia Uni- 
versity Auspices—Two Americans 
in Organization 





The Russian Bayan Quartet, consist- 
ing of Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, soprano; 
Constance Purdy, contralto; George 
Harris, Jr., tenor, and Bernard Olshan- 
sky, bass, with Mabel Hammond as ac- 
companist, gave a concert in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium, New York, December 
16. This concert was one of a course ar- 
ranged by the Columbia University In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences and was well 
attended. 

The Russian Bayan Quartet occupies 
a unique position in the musical world, 
specializing as it does in Russian music, 
sung in the original tongue. Of the 
quartet, Miss Purdy and Mr. Harris are 
Americans by birth and their efforts to 
spread the knowledge of seldom-heard, 
beautiful music are deserving of great 
praise. Folk-songs occupied some of the 
program and were very interesting, their 
quaint melodic outline and harmonies ex- 
ercising great charm. Mr. Olshansky 
sang the unfamiliar aria from Rubin- 
stein’s “Demon” with depth of feeling 
and fine expression. Miss Purdy sang 
Moussorgsky’s “Vision” and Gliére’s “I 
must have rejoicing,” and both dis- 
played the rich quality of her contralto 
to great advantage. 

Mme. Dimitrieff sang an aria from 
Rubinstein’s “‘Demon” and the Moussorg- 
sky “Hopak” beautifully, winning grati- 
fying demonstrations of approval from 
the audience. 

Mr. Harris was heard in two songs 
by Rachmaninow and Arensky and in a 
duet from “Prince Igor,” by Borodine, 
with Miss Purdy, and, in the duets from 
Tschaikowsky’s “‘Pique Dame” and the 
same composer’s “Maid of Orleans,” with 
Mme. Dimitrieff. In addition to the 
above numbers Mme. Dimitrieff and Miss 
Purdy sang an Arensky “Moments of 


* Joy” and a duet from Tschaikowsky’s 


“Pique Dame.” 





CONCERTS IN OBERLIN 


Gerville-Réache and Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Appear for Conservatory 





OBERLIN, O., Dec. 9.—Mme. Gerville- 
Réache’s recital was the second number 
on the Artist Recital Course of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. Besides 
operatic arias she sang with fine effect 
a number of songs in French and Eng- 


lish. Her interpretation of Reynaldo 
Hahn’s “D’Une Prison” was of the 
highest order. Her numerous encores 


were from her operatic repertoire. 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, Leopold Stokowski conducting, 
played in Finney Memorial Chapel on 
Saturday last, in the Artist Recital 
Course. The numbers were the Brahms 
D Major Symphony and Valse Triste, 
“The Swan of Tuonela” and “Finlandia,” 
by Sibelius. Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
meister, played the Bruch G Minor Con- 
certo, for violin and orchestra and re 
ceived an ovation at its close. 
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NOTABLY ATTRACTIVE 
STOKOWSKI PROGRAM 





Schumann-Heink’s Solos and 
Brilliant Reading of Schubert 
the Features 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 21.—The presenta- 
tion of Schubert’s C Major Symphony, 
and the appearance of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink as soloist, combined to make the 
program offered by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at its ninth pair of concerts, in 
the Academy of Music last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, the longest 
and altogether one of the most enjoyable 
of the season thus far. The symphony, 
under Mr. Stokowski’s leadership, was 
unfolded with an illuminating realization 
of its profound beauty. The local orches- 
tra, in fact, has done nothing better in 
this domain of music since Mr. Stokow- 
ski became its conductor. 

Other orchestral numbers on _ last 
week’s program were the Love Scene and 
“Queen Mab” music from Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” also very well done, 
and, at the close, an impressive perform- 
ance of the “Rienzi” Overture of Wag- 
ner. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave the recep- 
tive audience generously of her splendid 
vocal powers and of her personal en- 
thusiasm, having as her two numbers 
Andromache’s Lament, from  Bruch’s 
“Achilles,” and the aria of Adriano from 
“Rienzi.” The compelling pathos of the 
Bruch selection and the sweepingly dra- 
matic significance of the Wagner aria 
were realized with the rich amplitude of 
voice and authoritative command charac- 
teristic of the great contralto, and she 
was received with the cordiality reserved 
for a long-time favorite, whose popu- 
larity shows no sign of eae _ 2 





Good Choral Singing Marks Charleston 
Club’s Opening Concert 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Dec. 13.—The 
first performance this season of the 
Charleston Choral Club took place on 
December 8 at the Baptist Temple be- 
fore an exceedingly friendly and numer- 
ous audience. J. Henry Francis, the 
director, achieved striking results with 
the chorus, particularly as regards tonal 
beauty and balance. The soloists were 
Mrs. Mason and Mr. Cupit and their 
work also was praiseworthy. It is 
planned materially to increase the club’s 
membership by means of a vigorous pro- 
paganda. 





Popular Artists in Boston Elks’ Concert 


Boston, Dec. 12.—Every seat in the 
Boston Opera House was taken last Sun- 
day afternoon, when the Boston Lodge of 
Elks held its annual memorial exercises. 
E. C. Carr had the program in charge, 
and for its musical part, which was dis- 
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tinctly the feature, presented the fol- 
lowing notable list of artists: Ramon 
Blanchart, the baritone of the Boston 
Opera Company; Blanche Hamilton Fox, 
the contralto; Irma Seydel, the young 
American violinist, recently returned 
from a successful concert tour in Ger- 
many; Amelia Conti Berenguer, harpist 
of the Boston Opera Company’s orches- 
tra; Fanny Lott, soprano; Emmanuel 
Wad, pianist, member of the faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore; Fay Cord, soprano; Rudolfo 
Fornari, baritone of the Boston Opera 
Company; Pilgrim Male Quartet, and 
Michael J. Dwyer, a local tenor. Frank 
O. Nash was organist and director. 
W. H. L. 


Joseph Gahm in Dover (N. J.) Piano 
Recital 


Joseph Gahm gave a piano recital 
under the auspices of the Dover Musical 
Circle of Dover, N. J., on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 8, assisted by Mrs. F. W. 
Flagge, soprano. Mr. Gahm proved him- 
self an able pianist in a large number of 
standard compositions. Not the least 
enjoyable was his playing of his own 
“Tempo di Minuetto,” “At Eventide,” 
“Elfentanz” and “Valse Lyrique,” four 
lovely compositions played with that in- 
timacy which one expects from a com- 
poser-pianist. In songs by Heinrich, 
Schumann, Gounod and Tosti, Mrs. 
Flagge was heard to advantage. 








A Minneapolis “Sonata Evening” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 10.—An_ occasion 
designated as a “Sonata Evening” was 
provided for the delectation of a good 
audience by Eloise and Raymond Shryock 
in the Unitarian Church Wednesday 
evening. The former as pianist, the lat- 
ter as violinist, both as able all-around 
musicians, called forth marked evidence 
of approval in their performance of 
Beethoven, Brahms and Sjégren sonatas. 

F. L. C. B. 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet re- 
cently gave a concert before the Men’s 
Club of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Roselle, N. J. An attentive audience 
greeted the popular organization; the 
latter was assisted by Cornelius Estill, 
pianist. So heartily did the audience 
appreciate the quartet’s work that a re- 
turn engagement has been booked. 





POPULAR OPERA A 
SUCCESS IN OMAHA 


San Carlo Company Finds Fertile 
Field—Visit May Become 
Annual Event 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 14.—Omaha has 
had a brief but successful season of per- 
formances by the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company at popular prices, so successful 
that it is confidently expected that opera 
will become a standard feature in future 
years, expanding in scope with each 
season. 

The inaugural performance, “Lucia,” 
has already been reported. “Faust” was 


the second opera presented, with a cast 
made up of Giuseppe Agostini, as Faust; 
Ester Adaberto, as Marguerita; Emilio 
Sesone, as Mephistopheles; Alessandro 
Modesti, as Valentine; Carolina Zawner, 
as Siebel, and Anna Haase, as Martha. 

For the matinée performance the 
double bill of “Cavalleria” and “I Pag- 
liacci” was offered, both being given a 
spirited performance. In the former 
Mary Kaestner, Anita Sedelmayer, Anna 
Haase, Alfredo Graziani and Angelo 
Antola sustained the principal rédles, 
while in the latter the chief characters 
were impersonated by Amelia Sedel- 
mayer, Luciano Rossini, Salvatore Sci- 
areth, Angelo Antola and L. Dielemolle. 
Mascagni’s opera bade fair to come to 
an untimely end when, early in the work, 
as if in response to a powerful impas- 
sioned high note sounded by Mary Kaest- 
ner, the donkey, unwisely detained in the 
wings awaiting his cue in “Pagliacci,” 
gave voice to a bray which completely 
filled the auditorium, putting the or- 
chestra to shame and bringing every- 
thing to a stop until composure could be 
regained after a round of good-natured 
applause. 

Perhaps the most popular opera of the 
series was that of Saturday evening, “II 
Trovatore,” which brought before a huge 
audience Ester Adelberto as Leonora; 
Carolina Zawner, as Azucena; Giuseppe 
Agostini, as Manrico, and Alessandro 
Modesti, as the Count. 
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Throughout the season the perform- 
ances were characterized by excellent 
singing, acting above the ordinary, and, 
for the most part, excellent mise-en-scéne. 
Signor Angelini, the musical director, 
“won the hearts of his listeners through- 
out the four operas” (to quote the critic 
of the World-Herald), and on Saturday 
evening he received demonstrations of ap- 
preciation which-amounted to i a 





Columbia Auditors Keenly Enjoy Tol- 
lefsen’s Program 


The Tollefsen Trio, which is composed 
of Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; 
Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, and William 
Durieux, ’cellist, was heard in Horace 
Mann Auditorium recently, in the con- 
cert series presented under the auspices 
of Columbia University. Dvorak’s 
“Dumky” Trio was the principal offering, 
but the players collaborated in the An- 
dante from Professor Cornelius Rubner’s 
op. 9. Solos by the artists resulted in de- 
mands for encores. 





Lindquest Recital at Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Albert Lindquest, the Swedish tenor, 
sang at a musicale in Ypsilanti, Mich., 
December 9, given by Mrs. Harry 
Shaefer and Faye Allen. He sang songs 
in German, Swedish, French and Eng- 
lish with inimitable grace and charm 
and many encores were demanded. L. 
L. Remick, of Detroit, was a most able 
accompanist. 
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Enthusiastic Welcome 
from press and public accorded 


MRS. H. H. A. 


BEACH 


at her first concert after 
her return from Germany 





Boston Journal, Dec. 17, 1914. 


CORDIAL WELCOME 
GIVEN MRS. BEACH 


Gifted Composer Greeted Enthusi- 
astically at Steinert Hall 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the composer and 
pianist, was cordially welcomed home at 
Steinert Hall yesterday afternoon. Her re- 
cent tour through Europe was everywhere 
marked by artistic success, and her Boston 
friends were glad to see her again and pay 
tribute to her splendid musicianship. 

Mrs. Beach’s manifold gifts have made a 
prominent place for her. She is a woman of 
whom American music lovers should be proud, 
for she dignifies her profession and gives 
pleasure to many, not only with her ex- 
tremely skillful pieces of chamber music and 
her melodious and sympathetic songs, but aiso 
with her spirited piano playing. Her genial 
personality contributed many appealing 
strains, now pathetic and again humorous, to 
her works, particularly to her lyrics, and her 
success in the more abstruse forms of music, 
as in the quintet that she played yesterday 
with the Hoffmann Quartet, has been im- 
pressive. . 

The program for this professional home- 
coming included several new compositions, 
such as the prelude and fugue and the waltz- 
fantasy played by the composer herself, and 
songs sung by Mme. Karola Frick. The 
quintet for piano and strings completed the 
program. 


OLIN DOWNES in 
Boston Post, Dec. 17, 1914. 


The quintet is one of the most solid, in 
ideas and structure, of Mrs. Beach’s later 
compositions. The ideas have value and con 
tour, and their development is both musi 
cianly and effective. ‘he performance was 
brilliant, authoritative. Mrs. Beach’s talent 
as a pianist was displayed in her perform- 
ances of a prelude and fugue, a ‘Vaise- 
Fantasie” in MSS., and the piano part of the 


quintet. She has an uncommonly finished 
technic, a beautiful tone, and always gooa 
taste as an executant The audience was 
large and cordial. 
Boston Globe, Dec. 17, 1914. 

During her residence in this city Mrs. 
Beach afforded pleasure to her friends by her 
annual recitals of piano music, in which her 
own compositions found a place By her 
pienistic skill and her insight she made her 
gifts as interpreter equal those as compose: 
lifer playing now, after appearances. with 
orchestra and in recital in Berlin, Leipsic and 
Dresden, has more emotional variety, more 
authority. There is unquestionably a gain in 
fluency of techni There were two new 
compositions for the piano played from manu 
script and for the first time, a prelude and 


fugue and a waltz fantasie 


Boston Transcript, Dec. 17, 1914. 


Mrs. Beach returns, as she went, an ac- 
faculties and per 


complished pianist, whose 

ceptions withstand the years, who gives 
her solo pieces large and flowing voice and 
wio skillfully subordinates herself to the 
necessities of chamber music or to the ac 


companiment of song. Indeed as a composer 
Mrs. Beach shone clearest in the relatively 
familiar quintet. She is at ease in its formal 
prescriptions; she is ready in musical inven- 
tion: she has clear sense of her five voices and 
of the distribution of her ideas and fancies 
among them; she has something to say and 
she says it with her own voice 
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Sole Direction 
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AMERICANS CONSPICUOUS IN BERLIN MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


Albert Stoessel, Violinist, Proves His Worth in His Own Concert with Orchestra—George Walker Scores 
an Emphatic Success in Début at Charlottenburg Opera—A French Opera and a French Concerto 
Performed in Berlin—Raoul Gunsbourg Becomes Raoul Gunsgrad 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, November 17, 1914. 


OTHING like a war to breed eccen- 
tricities. Not only do we find those 
of one nation, in real or assumed pat- 
riotism, declaring everlasting enmity to 
those of another nation who hitherto have 
been their dearest friends, but we even 
hear how it has been decided to shun for 
evermore cherished ideals as works of 
the evil one. (Vide the threatened boy- 
cott of the enemies’ works of art.) And 
now Raoul Gunsbourg, director of the 
Monte Carlo Opera, has decreed that 
henceforth, until the day of judgment, 
his name is to be Raoul Gunsgrad. 
Kindly note the double entente repre- 
sented by the first and last names. Thus 
in his loyalty to the Russian Czar, Mr. 
Gunsbourg—pardon me, Gunsgrad (it 
takes time)—sacrifices his heritage on 
the altar of patriotism, just as once be- 
fore, we believe, the detested German 
cognomen of Gunsberg was altered to 
Gunsbourg. 


Who said that Berlin was dead or that 
Americans had forsaken the “doomed” 
city? There appeared on the platform 
of Bliithner Hall last Saturday the 
young American violinist, Albert Stoes- 
sel, of St. Louis, giving his own con- 
cert with the assistance of the Bliithner 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Prof. Willy Hess. Mr. Stoessel, who at- 
tracted a remarkably large audience for 
these times, gave us proof that he is 
not only an able chamber musician— 
hitherto known to us as the second vio- 
lin of the Hess Quartet—but that he also 
possesses the mettle for a violin virtuoso 
of a higher order. His program em- 
braced the three concertos of Gernsheim, 
Spohr and Vieuxtemps (note the French 
composer) in D, A Minor and A Minor 
respectively. The broadness of his con- 
ception and his corresponding execu- 
tion—especially of the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo—immediately mark him as an 
artist of superior taste and judgment and 
a thorough musician. He draws a beau- 
tiful, rather sonorous tone, more volumin- 
ous in the lower than in the upper regis- 
yen and impresses one with his technical 
skill. 

We are not inclined to consider the 
Gernsheim concerto an especially grate- 
ful number, in view of its rather con- 
fused outlines. Mr. Stoessel therefore 
deserves all the more credit for his suc- 
cessful performance of it, which gave 
the composer the opportunity to bow his 
acknowledgments. Mr. Stoessel’s play- 
ing from beginning to end was marked 
by a finish and maturity ordinarily be- 
yond one of his age and was inspired by 
that temperament which at once creates 
the desired contact between artist and 
auditors. 

Professor Hess, remembered by many 
Americans as the former concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony, gave valuable 
assistance to the violinist. 


George Walker’s Berlin Début 


Can you improve upon this—an Ameri- 
can making his Berlin début in a French 
opera? Such was the case last Sunday 
when the basso, George Walker, engaged 
last season at the Municipal Opera in 
Cottbus, presented himself to the Ber- 
lin public as the Cardinal in Halévy’s 
“La Juive” at the Deutsches Opernthea- 
ter in Charlottenburg. 

Why is not “La Juive” better known 
in America? In Europe it is one of 
the most popular works on the operatic 
stage, as much a drawing card in the 
principal cities as in the provinces. Like 
many other works of its class, it is prac- 
tically carried by two or three principal 
figures, the Cardinal, the old Jew 
Eleazar and his daughter Recha. The 
role of Eleazar, on account of its high 
tessitura, is one of the most difficult 
tenor parts in operatic literature, but 
for him who has learned to sing it, it 
is also one of the most grateful ones. 
The Cardinal, on the other hand, requires 
a real basso-profundo—none of your ver- 
satile bass-baritones is adequate here. 
And in this respect our really “profound” 
compatriot, George Walker, meets all 
requirements in an unusual degree. The 
sonority of his gorgeous voice is inten- 
sified as he proceeds downward, until 
he reaches a low E flat that peals forth 
like the tone of an organ. Moreover, 





Mr. Walker has really learned to sing 
and employs bel canto throughout all 
his registers—a characteristic none too 
common among bassos. His style is dis- 
tinguished and his tone always noble, and 
besides his marked vocal gifts he re- 
vealed a decidedly interesting dramatic 





Vera Kaplun and Maurice Aronson, Who Will 
Return to America from Berlin, the Former 
to Enter the Concert Field and the Latter 
to Teach 


conception of his réle. His Cardinal is 
rather more venerable than most others 
we have seen, but certainly none the less 
effective for that reason. 


The Deutsches Operntheater has been 
on the lookout for a genuine low bass 
for a long time and he has now been 
found. It is gratifying to record that 
the advent of the American basso made a 
profound impression. As soon as he had 
sung the cavatina in the first act he had 
completely won his public. 


A Russian in the Cast 


Of the remainder of the cast we can 
afford to speak briefly. Heinz Arensen, 
as Eleazar, is magnificent, perhaps the 
best interpreter of the rdle we have ever 
heard. His dramatic and musical in- 





George Walker, the American Basso, as the 
“Cardinal” in ‘‘La Juive,” in which Rédle 
He Made His Début at the Charlottenburg 
Opera, Berlin 


terpretation of the rdle is as nearly per- 
fect as anything can be. Mr. Arensen, 
incidentally, is a Russian. 

The Recha of Olga Blome proved un- 
satisfactory as a whole. Unquestionably, 
the young woman possesses very good 
vocal material (dramatic soprano) and 
a captivating stage presence. But for 
the present she is unfinished. The same 
applies to Laurenz Hofer, who wrestled 
with the réle of Leopold, that bug-bear 
of all lyric tenors. mmy Zimmermann, 
as the Princess Eudoxia, proved herself 
an artist of taste and ability. The orches- 
tra under Eduard Moericke surpassed 
itself in tonal purity and precision. 

The second symphony concert of the 


Bliithner Orchestra, under Siegmund von 
Hausegger, last Monday, conformed in 
every respect to the orchestra’s excellent 
standard. The event of the evening was 
the performance of the new arrangement 
for orchestra of Hugo Kaun’s “Mar- 
kische Suite.” In contradistinction to 
most works adopted for orchestra, this 
composition by Kaun—originally written 
for two pianos—has been markedly im- 
proved by the change. The success of 
this novelty, for in this arrangement I 
suppose it may be so called, was pro- 
nounced, and the composer was called 
to the platform to accept the homage of 
the audience. This German-American 
work was bracketed with Mendelssohn's 
Overture to the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and Schubert’s C Major Sym- 
phony, of which von Hausegger gave 
highly interesting readings. 


Bachaus Gives “Schumann Evening” 


It is not often that the attendance of 
royalty fails to prove a drawing card in 
Berlin. However, war is responsible 
for many a change, and so it was, when 
Wilhelm Bachaus gave a Schumann 
evening in Beethoven Hall last Tuesday, 
under the patronage of the Crown Prin- 
cess for the benefit of the Cecilien Home 
for Nurses, that the attendance was not 
what it should have been. Mr. Bachaus’s 
ability as a pianist is not to be ques- 
tioned, nor is an artist of his reputation 
likely to be influenced by such a cir- 
cuntstance as a small attendance. He 
gave of his best, and all who know 
Bachaus will appreciate what that sig- 
nifies. Nevertheless it seemed to us that 
time and again he displayed his excep- 
tional technical attainments at the ex- 
pense of the poetry some of the numbers 
‘alled for. The pianist had an unques- 
tionable success with his auditors and 
was honored by being called to the royal 
box to receive the thanks and congratu- 
lations of the Crown Princess. 

Yesterday, Berlin’s “Day of Repent- 
ance,” saw no less than three sacred 
concerts in the city. In the Royal Opera 
House Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis was 
given; in the Theater des Westens the 
“Creation” of Haydn was produced, and 


in the Phiharmonie Prof. Siegfried 
Ochs, with his incomparable Philhar- 


monic Choral Society and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, thrilled a full house 
with Brahms’s “Requiem” and the Bach 
‘antata, “Gott der Herr ist Sonn und 
Schild.” The soloists in the Brahms 
“Requiem” were Anna Kiampfert, so- 
prano; Hilde Elger, contralto, and Prof. 
Johannes Messchaert, bass. Frau Kamp- 
fert and Messchaert were especially con- 
spicuous. Nothing more _ impressive, 
nothing more superlative in singing could 
be conceived than Messchaert’s “Herr, 
lehre doch mich.” O. P. JACOB. 





Brockton Choral Club Ajids 
Sufferers 


BROCKTON, MAss., Dec. 10.—The Rub- 
instein Choral Club of ladies’ voices, Mrs. 
Nellie Evans Packard, director, is doing 
an interesting work in aid of the Red 
Cross and Belgian Relief funds. The 
club has prepared a program of sacred 
music and is presenting it at a series of 
Sunday Vesper services at the different 
churches throughout this city and ad- 
joining towns. By permission of each 
parish that the club visits the offertory 
at these services is devoted to the above 
mentioned cause. On Sunday, December 
5, the service was sung at the South Con- 
gregational Church, Brockton, and on De- 
cember 12 at the Porter Church, where 
George Dunham is organist. W. H. L. 


Belgian 





of Francis Rogers Delights 
Lynchburg Audience 


Ripe Art 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Dec. 10.—An excep- 
tional musical event occurred on Decem- 
ber 5 at the Academy of Music, when 
Francis Rogers, the American baritone, 
gave an artistic song recital. A repre- 
sentative audience heard the singer, 
whose last appearance here took place 
several years ago, with Mme. Sembrich. 
Since that occasion the baritone’s art ap- 
pears to have ripened considerably and 
his interpretation of a carefully made 
program delighted every one. J.T.B. 


Casals to Join with Bauer in Recital 


Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, will 
give a joint recital with Harold Bauer 
in AZolian Hall Monday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 18. 
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MAURO 
BLANCHE 
PIANIST 
Concert and Recital 
Address JOSEPH JOINER 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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Successful Songs 


by MARY HELEN BROWN 


American Composer 


THE GIFT JUST YOU 
THE FAIREST 
A PLAINT FLOWER 
LIKE STARS IN ROSE DREAMED 
HEAVEN SHE WAS A LILY 


(G. Schirmer) (John Church Co.) 


THOUGHTS OF YOU 
(G. Ricordi & Co.) 























The NEW YORK TIMES of Dec. 10, 
1914, says of 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


“Mr. Hamlin’s singing had all the high intelli- 
gence, the gift for interpretation, for convey- 
ing the spirit and significance of a musical 
setting that have before been admired in it. 
There are excellence and clearness of diction 
and a carefully considered declamation that 











give point and pregnancy, and that are “not 
allowed to interfere with the musical flow; 
there is well-modeled phrasing, and there is 
the elusive spirit of vitality that rarely escapes 
from Mr. Hamlin’s style.’’ 

HAENSEL & JONES, New York. 
Personal Address : Hotel Marie Antoinette, N. Y. 


Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


DorOTHEA THULLEN 


SOPRANO 


Management: FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 128 South 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM for Beginners 


Normal training classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 
City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad- 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Normal Classes in San Diego, 








Zay Rector Bevitt, 


Cal., in January, April, October, San Francisco, 
July. Address 3914 Third St., San Diego, Calif. 
By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 20th, May 20th, 
July 2nd, at Asheville, N. C. 


Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, Ind, 


CONSERVATORY OF 


CHICAGO 
WALTON PERKINS, Pres. 
_ Auditorium Building, Chicago 


GERTRUDE 


MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Sole Direction: ’ : 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


: HOFFMAN 


SOPRANO 
E Direction: L. M. RUBEN, 15E. 40th St., N.Y. 


MRS. CARL 


ALVES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
48 West 90th St. New York 


Byford Ryan 


THREE YEARS LEADING TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 
VOCAL STUDIO 























New York 





28 West 63d Street 


HISTORIC CONTRASTS IN KUNWALD CONCERT 





Haydn and Hugo Wolf Works in 
First Cincinnati Hearing— 
Conservatory Program 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 19.—A large his- 
toric arc was spanned, musically speak- 
ing, when Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, included in the sixth series of his 
concerts the Haydn Symphony, No. 4, in B 
Flat Major, and the “Penthesilea” tone 
poem of Hugo Wolf. The symphony was 
given its first performance by our orches- 
tra and aroused overwhelming applause. 
It is the quintessence of pure absolute 
music and was played superbly under Dr. 
Kunwald. From the Haydn Symphony 
the hearer leaps into quite another mu- 
sical world with the Wolf tone poem 


“Penthesilea.” Almost meaningless 
without a program—the March of Pen- 
thesilea, Queen of the Amazons, and her 
women warriors against Troy, her love 
for the Greek hero, Achilles, and her 
final annihilation and his—with this ex- 
planation the tone poem takes on a 
semblance of lucidity and becomes a work 
of interest and importance. The work 
was well received, the orchestra being 
brought to its feet to acknowledge the 
applause. Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
“Vysehrad,” was splendidly played and 
sustained a program already replete 
with interest. 

The soloist of the series was Dr. Fery 
Lulek, the baritone, at present connected 
with the Conservatory of Music. He was 
in particularly good condition and his 
voice, a baritone of warm and rich qual- 
ity was heard to special advantage in an 
aria from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” 
“Gott, sei mir gnaedig,” and two modern 
songs by Hans Heermann, “Salamo” and 


“Die drei Wanderer.” Louis Victor Saar 
shared in the impression which “Salamo” 
created, since he had written for it a 
strikingly beautiful orchestration. The 
singer was also sustained in his delivery 
of “Die drei Wanderer” by an orchestral 
support which emanated from the gifted 
pen of the same composer. 

With standing room at a premium the 
second popular concert of the series was 
given last Sunday at Music Hall before 
an audience the enthusiasm of which 
knew no bounds. Wagner’s “Ride of the 
Valkyries” and “Wotan’s Farewell” were 
given magnificent readings and aroused 
the stormiest kind of applause, which 
persisted until Dr. Kunwald brought the 
players to their feet. Two other inter- 
esting numbers were Grieg’s “Herzwun- 
den” and “Ball Scene,” by Hellmesber- 
ger. The soloist was Nikolas Kouloukis, 
the first flutist of the orchestra. He 
played a Mozart concerto with great suc- 
cess and added a Chopin waltz. 

A markedly interesting and well pre- 
sented orchestral concert was given by 
the Conservatory Orchestra last week 
under the direction of Signor Tirindelli. 
The work of this organization was con- 
fined to the difficult task of accompany- 
ing the soloists and the Conservatory 
Chorus of women’s voices, an accomp- 
lishment which it achieved with distinc- 
tion. Emilie Rose Knox, a pupil of Mr. 
Tirindelli, played the Saint-Saéns B 
Minor Concerto for violin most artisti- 
eally. Lillian Fry, a pupil of John Hoff- 
mann, displayed a splendid contralto in 
the Goring Thomas aria, “My Heart is 
Weary.” Florence Barbour gave a con- 
vincing performance of the Rubinstein 
concerto in D Minor. She is a pupil of 
Marcian Thalberg. The feature of the 
program was Vincent D’Indy’s “St. Mary 
Magdalen,” given by the womens’ chorus. 
Mrs. William A. Evans sang the inci- 
dental solos with telling effect and the 
chorus singing was plastic and of beau- 
tiful tonal quality. A. K. H. 





ARTISTIC MORNING RECITAL 


Henriette Bach and Mr. Seagle Delight 
Haarlem Philharmonic 





Refinement of art characterized the 
program presented before the New York 
women comprising the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Thursday morning, December 17. This 
was guaranteed by the participation of 
Henriette Bach, violinist, and Oscar 
Seagle, baritone. 

For the delicacy and charm of Miss 
Bach’s playing there was warm approval, 
especially in her graceful performance 
of the Elgar “La Capricieuse” and a 
Wieniawski Caprice, after which she 
added the Kreisler “Liebesfreud.” The 
latter composer’s “Liebesleid’ also re- 
ceived extremely felicitous treatment. 
George Falkenstein was Miss Bach’s 
efficient aide as accompanist. 

Mr. Seagle exhibited his instinctive 
feeling for the French school in two 
seventeenth century chansons and “En- 
fant si j’étais roi,” by Cui, while the 


Brahms “Botschaft” merited especial 
favor in his German group. To the 


baritone’s set of songs by Americans 
there was added an old Ballynure bal- 
lad, which was redemanded. The “Ron- 
del of Spring,” by Mr. Seagle’s able ac- 
¢companist, Frank Bibb, brought forth an 
encore at the close. Mr. Seagle’s per- 
formance throughout was a practical ob- 
ject lesson in the fine art of song. 
K. S. C. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give a piano 
recital in A€olian Hall, Monday after- 
noon, January 4, playing among other 
numbers the Beethoven Sonata, “Pa- 
thétique,” the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel, seven 
Etudes of Chopin, and compositions of 
Tscherepnin, Smetana, Sapellnikoff and 
Liszt. 


GOTTSCHALK’S CONCERTS 


Tenor’s New York Success Followed by 
Extended Tour 


Robert Gottschalk, tenor, was an ad- 
mired soloist at the concert given at 
Delmonico’s, New York, on Wednesday 
evening, December 9, under the auspices 
of the Thursday Hospital After-Care 
Circle of Gouverneur and Post-Graduate 
hospitals. Mr. Gottschalk sang with 
beauty of tone and understanding a 
group of songs by Salter, La Forge and 
Matthews, and was received’ with much 
enthusiasm. He was in excellent voice, 
all traces of his recent indisposition hav- 
ing disappeared. Mr. Gottschalk was 
accompanied on the piano by George 
Howard Scott, who displayed commend- 
able efficiency. 

Mr. Gottschalk sang December 15 at 
the Presbyterian Church at Bound 
Brook, N. J., in “The Messiah.” The per- 
formance was under the conductorship of 
Herbert Lloyd. The quartet consisted 
of Klaire M. Dowsey, soprano; Mrs. 
Josephine Pascal, contralto; Mr. Gott- 
schalk, and Tom Daniel, bass. The work 
was sung in a spirited manner by the 
chorus of seventy, and the soloists were 
received well, Mr. Gottschalk’s singing 
being especially praiseworthy. 

On December 19 Mr. Gottschalk left 
for a concert tour which will take him 
to Chicago, Pittsburg, New Orleans, Erie, 
Pa.; Perry, N. Y., and Syracuse. 





The Flonzaley Quartet’s second sub- 
secripiion concert will be given in AZolian 
Hall, Monday evening, January 25, the 
program including the Reger Quartet in 
D Minor, and the Haydn Quartet in D 
Major. 





Practically ninety-nine per cent of the 
high school pupils in East Liverpool, O., 
are studying music, although it is an 
electiv: subject. 





THE MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director, 26 Mount Morris Park West (r ar 122nd St.), New York City. 
JOSEPH MALKIN, Cellist, Messrs.—FLORIDIA, VOLPE PDUBINSKY, PASTERNACK, 


MASSELL, Mme. TRAUBMAN and others. 


Catalog on request. 
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GREAT WAGNERIAN TENOR (Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


POR DATES ADDRESS 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERTS 


October to November and 
after February 











Granberry Piano Schoo 


Normal Methods. The Faelten System. Address: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Interpretation. 


George Folsom Granberry Director 
Instruction in All Grades 


HOMER 


NORRIS 


Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition 
LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Address 


Colgate-Pickett School of Music 


24 East 49th St., New York City 





ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 











LEWIS 
JAMES 


HOWELL 


BARITONE 
RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
“A beautiful baritone voice admirably trained.” 
—Ledger, Philadelphia. 
813 No. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Three Years in Grand Opera, Milan, Italy. 


MILDRED 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 


ALEXANDER 


BLOCH 


VIOLINIST 


American Tour—Season 1914-15 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


me GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—0ratorio—Concert— Recital 


Instructor of Miller ‘“‘Vocal Art Science’’ and 
the Art of Singing 


Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


AMERICA’S distinguished CREATOR and 
INTERPRETER of a New Musical Literature 


Communications to 
” HH. JOHNSON 
274 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 


KERNS 


E Soprano 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


ROWLEE McELVERY 
Basso-Cantante 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Voice Culture 
Lefferts 


6637-J 








Management: 
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Avenue, BROOKLYN 
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Address: 301 
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BARRON 


TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
EDLIN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1498-1505 Broadway New York 
Personal Address, 602 West 1539t) 
Street, New York City 
Tel. 797 Audubon 
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Dayton’s Civic Fight for Music 
as Spur to Good Citizenship 








Successful Fruition of League’s Campaign Gives Stimulus to 
Other Musical Activities of Ohio City——-Genesis of the 
Movement and Its Inspiring Projectors 








AYTON, O., Dec. 6.—Dayton’s flood 
is indirectly responsible for the 
great movement of the Civic Music 
League, started last March and crowned 
with success at the appearance of the 
Paulist Choristers in the first concert of 
the league’s symphony course. After the 
flood the new government brought Mr. 
Waite to Dayton as city manager and it 
was his appeal for help in the social 
circles work that was the inspiration of 
the movement. 


Mrs. T. B. Thresher, one of Dayton’s 
most enthusiastic workers, suggested the 
Mozart Club as hostesses of a mass meet- 
ing of musicians. Blanche Marot as 
president of the club called a meeting 
on February 17, which brought out a 
large representation of musicians, all of 
whom entered with heart and soul into 
the spirit of the epoch-making meeting. 
Mr. Waite suggested the formation of a 
league, its object to be the fostering of 
musical appreciation among the people 
by giving concerts by local musicians in 
the outskirts of the city free of charge, 
and by bringing the world’s greatest 
music and musicians at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 


An Auspicious Choice 


An organization was formed, a consti- 
tution adopted and a week later officers 
were elected. The league was most for- 
tunate in its choice of a _ president— 
Brainerd B. Thresher, an amateur musi- 
cian of marked ability, an organizer and 
an enthusiast, who has presented the 
cause of the league so persistently and 
convincingly that he has set the whole 
city aflame with enthusiasm. 

Dayton has been growing steadily in 
its support and appreciation of sym- 
phonic and artist concerts, but never be- 
fore have the mass of the people been 
able to attend. The league’s price for 
six magnificent concerts is $3.50, this low 
price being made possible by giving them 
in Memorial Hall, the seating capacity 
of which is 2,700. The course of 1914- 
1915 includes the Paulist Choristers, 
John McCormack, Alma Gluck, Decem- 
ber 19; Josef Lhévinne, January 18; the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, 
March 15; the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, April 12. Over 2,500 season 
tickets were sold before the first concert. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith of Columbus, 
who by her splendid courage had helped 
to make that city famous in the musical 
world, gave generously of her experi- 
ence and time, and cheered on those who 
were taking the great responsibility of 
projecting this course without a guar- 
antee. 


Auditors in Working Clothes 


The symphony course is, however, only 
one of the activities of the league. Local 
concerts by leading musicians were given 
last Spring. These were held in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, five centers be- 
ing chosen, in each of which the pro- 
grams were given at intervals of two 
weeks. The musicians felt more than 


repaid for their effort by the evident ex- 
pressions of pleasure on the faces of 
laboring men in their working clothes, 
tired women carrying little ones and 
children who sat on the floor and beat 
time to the music. The same plan will 
be carried out this Winter. 

The choral work will be developed 
through the High School choruses and 
consolidations of choral societies in the 
city. A. Leroy Tebbs, who has recently 
returned from Pittsburgh, where he 
worked for two years under Will Ear- 
hart, as assistant in school and com- 
munity chorus conducting, will have 
charge of high school music in the city, 
and also organize the municipal chorus, 
under the auspices of the league. He 
plans a Spring Festival when in addi- 
tion to miscellaneous numbers Haydn's 
“Seasons” will be given. 

There is a movement on foot to organ- 
ize a local orchestra, under the direction 
of a Dayton musician. It will have for 
its object the training of local musicians 
and be ready to assist in any municipal 
enterprise which would not require the 
services of one of the large orchestras. 


Some Public Benefits 


Among the public benefits started by 
the league is the music alcove in the 
Public Library. A large number of con- 
tributions have been received from pub- 
lishers and authors, and the music 
library of Idalette Andrews, bequeathed 
a number of years ago to the library, has 
been put in circulation. 

As a direct result of the organiza- 
tion of the league and the general musi- 
cal awakening the First Presbyterian 
Church opened its doors at noon five days 
in the week and free half hour concerts 
of organ, piano, voice and violin were 
eagerly attended by business men, shop- 
pers, clerks and working men. These 
grew in favor until standing room was 
at a premium. These have been started 
again this Fall. 

Another outgrowth of the civic move- 
ment was the union of the two large 
music clubs, the Mozart and Chaminade. 
The new club, under the name The 
Women’s Music Club, has an active 
membership of one hundred and an asso- 


ciate membership of nearly 400. The 
meetings are held bi-weekly in the 
artistic hall of the new Y. W. C. A. 


building, the plan of study for the Win- 
ter being alternate programs of classic 
and modern music. The club boasts a 
vocal quartet, a chorus and a string 
quartet. The club dues are $2.50. An 
additional $2 gives a member a season 
ticket to the league’s symphony course. 
In addition to this the club plans to 
bring Mrs. Edward MacDowell in March. 


School Orchestras 


An interesting feature of Dayton’s mu- 
sical life is found in the school orchestras 
which practice together once a week 
under the direction of an excellent leader, 
who has done marvels with them. 

The officers and chairmen 
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the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, for eleven years. Jane Grover and Elsie 
Rochester, prima donnas with Lew Fields’ company. 
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Olive Ulrich, soprano, Hammerstein Opera Company. 
Among the contraltos on the grand opera stage in 
tenor. 
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Blumenschein, Ethel Stoddard, J. Frank 
Kiefaber, Charles K. Holstein, J. Louis 
Schenk; treasurer, John V. Lytle; secretary, 
Mrs. Walter Crebs; corresponding secretary, 
Mary Naber; chairman, artist concert com- 
mittee, Blanche Marot; choral committee, A. 
Leroy Tebbs; publicity committee, Rabbi 
David Lefkowitz; band and orchestra com- 
mittee, J. F. Kiefaber; social circle commit- 
tee, Henry A. Ditzel. 


Thus Dayton has launched a great 
enterprise, creating a love for good music 
in the hearts of the people with the re- 
sults of moral betterment and the creat- 
ing of good citizenship. 





HELEN WARE IN SOUTH 


Violinist’s Successful Macon Appearance 
Marks End of Tour 


Macon, GA., Dec. 9.—The Macon ap- 
pearance of Helen Ware, violinist, last 
evening, marked the end of her Southern 
tour. From Minnesota to Texas and 
through the South Miss Ware played a 
chain of concerts. In Kenosha, Wis., 
she gave a joint recital with Harold 
Bauer, appearing also in Chicago, Hol- 
land, Mich.; Mankato, Minn., in joint 
recital with Rudolph Ganz; Emporia, 
Kan., joint recital with Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler; Houston and Victoria, Texas, etc. 

The Macon concert, like nearly all her 
other appearances, resulted in a re-en- 
gagement. The music lovers of Macon 
had been looking forward with great ex- 
pectation to the rousing music of the 
Magyars and Slavs, which Miss Ware 
specializes in, and her audience was 
aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
by her spirited and soulful interpreta- 
tion of her unique program. 

Professor Maerz at the piano gave 
the violinist splendid support. In the 
Goldmark Suite for Violin and Piano, the 
two artists exhibited those fine nuances 
of expression that were the strongest 
testimony to their fine artistry. 

In her Hungarian and Slav numbers 


Miss Ware proved a_ powerful and 
poetic artist. The enthusiasm reached 


its zenith when she played her own ar- 
rangement of an Hungarian Love Song. 
After persistent applause the number 
had to be repeated, and after the second 
performance her hearers crowded about 
and begged for a third hearing of the 
haunting melody that ends in a most dif- 
ficult arrangement of double harmonics. 
Miss Ware promised to play it again 
next time she appeared in Macon. 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY MUSIC 


Young People’s Concert Has “Messiah” 
Excerpts as Features 


Inclement weather failed to deter an 
exceedingly large audience from assem- 
bling in Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
afternoon for the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Concert. These events are invari- 
ably interesting and this program, which 
enlisted the aid of Laura Combs, so- 
prano, and Henriette Wakefield, con- 
tralto, as the soloists, was no exception. 
Conductor Damrosch heeded the Christ- 
mas time in a measure by including two 
airs and the Pastoral Symphony from 
“The Messiah.” 

Miss Comb’s voice was strikingly beau- 
tiful in the air, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” Miss Wakefield sang 
“He shall feed his flock” with fervor 
and rich tonal quality. Later the sing- 
ers collaborated efficiently in duets by 
Dvorak and Brahms. 

The orchestral numbers, prefaced by 
Mr. Damrosch’s usual eloquent explana- 
tions, were the “Peer Gynt” Suite, two 
movements from Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
Symphony and the “Marche Slav” of 
Tschaikowsky. The Grieg number was 
given a slightly unusual reading, and it 
seemed that the dance of Anitra was 
dragged without resulting benefit. The 
Troll’s Dance was not worked up grad- 
ually enough, but its effect was elec- 
trical. B. R. 


Mme. de Moss Busily Engaged 


Mme. Mary Hissem De Moss, soprano, 
who has been filling her concert and ora- 
torio dates during the present season, 
has sung two important engagements in 
Brooklyn and New York during the past 
week. In her various selections, Mme. 
De Moss again showed to advantage the 
clarity and beauty of her voice and her 
excellent style. In January Mme. De 
Moss will sing a recital in East Orange, 
where she has appeared several times 
before in the past few seasons, and will 
also be the soloist for the Fortnightly 
Club in Philadelphia on January 26. 





Mrs. A. N. Brady, widow of the late 
Anthony N. Brady, has presented St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Albany, N. Y., 
with a new organ as a memorial to her 
daughter, the late Mrs. Flora Brady 
Gavitt. 


BALTIMORE SHOWS 
ESTEEM FOR KREISLER 


Distinguished Recital Throng — 
Schumann-Heink Soloist of 
Stokowski Visit 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 16.—Fritz Kreisler, 
the eminent Austrian violinist, was ac- 
corded merited honor by a large and 
fashionable audience upon his appear- 
ance in a recital for the benefit of the 
Baltimore Orphan Asylum last night at 
the Lyric. In the “Kreutzer” Sonata 
Harold Randolph, the director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, assisted as 
pianist. In this number there was evi- 
denced masterful ensemble playing and 
some brilliant effects were given by both 
players. 

Never before has Mr. Kreisler played 
upon any local stage with more imposing 
serenity, dignified style, stalwart 
rhythmic precision and glowing tonal ap- 
plication than he exhibited in his tran- 
scriptions of the classics, to which his 
exquisite re-dressing lends much addi- 
tional beauty. Extra numbers were ex- 
acted. Carl Lamson gave sympathetic 
support at the piano. 

A discriminating audience gave vent to 
real enthusiasm when the Philadelphia 
Orchestra appeared at the Lyric on De- 
cember 16 with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
as the assisting artist. With this, the 
only local visit of the orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski unfolded the many excellent 
features which this body of players pos- 
sesses. The “Oberon” Overture and Bee- 
thoven’s “Eighth Symphony” gave ample 
opportunity for judging the fine blending 
of the choirs. In the more modern in- 
strumentation “as used in the Sibelius 
“Swan of Tuonela,” “Valse Triste’ and 
“Finlandia” and in the barbaric Liszt 
Rhapsodie more opportunities abounded 
for displaying the virtuosity and colorful 
treatment which these players are capa- 
ble of producing under the magnetic 
guidance of their conductor. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was greeted 
with much applause and her delivery of 
a Bruch aria and an aria from “Rienzi” 
gave the sympathetic hearers full convic- 
tion that dramatic powers and _ vocal 
achievement of this beloved artist were 
present in full measure. Recall after re- 
call greeted the singer. 

The Students’ Orchestra of the Pea- 
body under the direction of Gustave 
Strube with Emily H. Diver, soprano, 
and S. Taylor Scott, baritone, as soloists, 
gave an interesting concert at the Con- 
servatory on December 18. A feature on 
the program was Mr. Strube’s composi- 
tion, “A Children’s Suite,” which was 
played effectively. 

The members of the Melemet Opera 
Class under the direction of David S. 
Melemet appeared on Thursday evening, 
December 17, at Lehmann Hall and gave 
a concert of operatic excerpts that was 
thoroughly enjoyed. . G Be 


LOUIS SIEGEL’S DEBUT 


Young Violinist Reveals Admirable 


Qualities in First Recital 


An addition to the list of violin dé 
butants was made in the recital of Louis 
Siegel, which took place on December 15, 
in AXolian Hall, New York, before a fair- 
sized audience. 

Mr. Siegel proved himself the possessor 
of a promising talent, although without 
a tone which is big or passionate. How- 
ever, his technical equipment is admir- 
able and his program was chosen with 
fine discrimination. [It included Bach’s 
Sonata in E Minor, a group of Rameau 
pieces, transcribed from the Godowsky 
versions by the soloist, and smaller 
pieces by Brahms, Richard Strauss, 
Chopin and Wieniawski. 

Mr. Siegel’s playing of Bach will un- 
doubtedly improve. The Rameau morsels 
were well done. Fine sincerity distin 
guished each of the young violinists’s 
interpretations of these numbers. John 
Warner was an efficient accompanist. 

R. 





Bequests to Aid Music Work in Boston 


BosTon, Dec. 20.—In the will of the 
late J. Arthur Beebe, who died in Bos 
ton on November 27, $10,000 is left to 
Percy Lee Atherton, of Boston, “to be 
spent by him at his discretion, for musi- 
cal progress at Harvard College’; $10,- 
000 to the South End Music School of 
Boston, and $10,000 to Warren A. Locke, 
“in token of my affection” and in appre- 
ciation of his devotion to musical inter- 
ests at Harvard. W. H. L. 
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CHILD-MIND KEEN 
IN STUDY OF MUSIC 


Carrie Louise Dunning Gives An 
Interesting Demonstration Of 
Her Principles 


What the child-mind, properly guided, 
may accomplish in musical technic was 
demonstrated in a remarkable way by 
Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, originator 
of the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study for Beginners, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York on the morn- 
ing of December 18. Mrs. Dunning gave 
a musical talk, which alternately sur- 
prised, pleased and educated her large 
audience. 

Her method has the endorsement of 
such artist-teachers as _ Leschetizky, 
Scharwenka, de Pachmann, Busoni and 
Gabrilowitsch. The surprising feature 
of the demonstration of Mrs. Dunning’s 
principles was the fact that a class of 
youngsters, about eight years old, hailing 
from Yonkers, were called upon at ran- 
dom and were totally unprepared for 
this particular exhibition of their ac- 
complishments. 

The method, beautifully systematized 
and based on psychological principles, de- 
velops the child physically, mentally and 
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spiritually. Eliminating tedious hours 
of practice, technique, rhythm and ex- 
pression are taught in a natural joyful 
way, interesting to the child-mind. The 
drawing of birds and flowers, to pulsat- 
ing melodies, likewise the illustrating of 
objects such as umbrellas, with the soft 
rain pattering down—these ideas appeal- 
ing to children—ever little creatures of 
imagination—holds their interest and 
brings from them an instantaneous re- 
sponse. 

With the firm belief that no human be- 
ing is tone-deaf, Mrs. Dunning teaches 
every musical principle by means of ob- 
jects and melodies. 

The audience was surprised to see chil- 
dren of eight years and less, sit at the 
piano and modulate difficult harmonies 
from one key to another with absolute 
ease, or to transpose a Bach Gavotte into 
any key requested of them by the audi- 
ence. 

Mrs. Dunning declares that to begin 
with children have a great natural rever- 
ence for their teachers, and by appealing 
to them through the joy and beauty of 
things in general—and using carefully 
the much abused law of suggestion—in- 
terest, attention and application are as- 
sured. A. 


Mrs. Dunning’s two talks on the Dun- 
ning System of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners’ at Columbia and the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, have aroused so much in- 
terest that she will give her third class 
this season beginning on December 28. 
Mrs. Dunning has already held two 
classes in New York this Winter and had 
planned to return to the Pacific Coast, 
but has been compelled to remain until 
she has completed the necessary classes 
to satisfy the demand for her method. 





On Saturday evening, December 19, at 
AXolian Hall, Herr Moritz Wurm and 
his orchestra, assisted by Mme. Idalia 
Ide, soprano, performed an interesting 
program. Herr Wurm announced from 
the platform that his orchestra would 
not play the accompaniments to Mme. 
Ide’s songs, because certain orchestral 
parts were missing. Mme. Ide sang her 
Tschaikowsky, Debussy and _ Saint- 
Saéns_ selections accompanied by the 
piano alone. 

Herr Wurm exhibited a splendid tech- 
nic in his violin solos and gave as 
encores several compositions of his own, 
which were enthusiastically received by 
the large audience. The orchestra num- 
bered about forty players. 
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FREMSTAD RECITAL 
ARTISTIC DELIGHT 


Soprano’s Many-Sidedness Im- 
pressed upon Hearers—A True 
Mistress of the ‘“‘Lied’’ 


Olive Fremstad is fundamentally a 
genius of the theater, and her artistic 
attributes achieve completeness only 
through the co-ordination of her gifts of 
vocalism and dramatic action. And yet 
the great American soprano elicits a 
tribute of supreme admiration by her 
utilization of the first of these faculties 
on the concert platform. The generality 
of operatic singers do not, as a rule, find 
themselves happy in the severely simple 
circumstances of a _ recital, with the 
necessary repression of all tendency to 
gesture and movements that have as- 
sumed with them the property of second 
nature, and with the need of a vocal 
delivery and an instinct for interpreta- 


tion at all points tasteful, distinguished 
and refined. But in an artist of Mme. 
Fremstad’s lofty consciousness, greatness 
in one sphere seems, in a fashion, to be- 
get greatness in another. And with an 
innate sense of the subtle essentials of 
lieder singing she shows herself capable 
of encompassing feats so uncongenial to 
the average operatic star. 


Mme. Fremstad gave her first New 
York recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week before a houseful of devoted ad- 
herents who applauded her for nearly a 
minute when she first appeared on the 
stage, and gave vent to great enthusiasm 
during the course of the concert. Her 
program, refreshingly unconventional, 
was as follows: 


“Der Schatzgraber,’ “Abends am Strand,” 
‘Der Sennen Abschied” and ‘‘Der Spielmann,” 
Schumann; “Minstrel’s Song,” “A Lovely 
Evening in Summer Time,” ‘The Wounded 
Heart,” “The Fame Seeker,” Grieg: “Die 
Geister am Mummelsee,” ‘“Geh’, Geliebter’’ 
and “Elfenlied,”’ Wolf; “When the Nightin- 
gale Sings,’’ Old Troubadour; “Ma Gazelle,” 
Moorish, of Algeria; ‘“Hush-a-bye, Darling,” 
Scottish ; “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” 
American; “Le Soir,’’ Tschaikowsky ; “‘Svarta 
Rosor,” Sibelius; ‘“Seraljen’s Lustgard,”’ 
Sjogren; “Unter Sternen,’’ Weingartner. 


The secret of Olive Fremstad’s suc- 
cess as an interpreter of such a list of 
songs is to be sought in the same factor 
that raised her to the supreme pinnacle 
in Wagnerian opera, towit, her unerring 
penetration and _ disclosure of the 
spiritual essence of each. As she set 
forth the soul of Jsolde, Kundry or 
Briinnhilde so did she sound the nether- 
most depths of Schumann, Grieg, Wolf, 
Sibelius and the others. The method was 
unerringly direct, the result of such as- 
sured conviction as inevitably to move 
the listener to sympathetic responsive- 
ness. The four Schumann songs given 
are not musically of the composer’s best, 
but Mme. Fremstad’s art exalted them 


uttered the line, “Bin selber ein armer: 
Musikant” in “Der Spielmann.” 


The singer was, furthermore, in abso- 
lute sympathy with the four wondrous 
songs of Grieg. Her devotion to the 
great Norwegian master’s lieder is a 
trait fully worthy of her. In this in- 
stance her singing of the mournfully 
beautiful “Minstrel Song” was notable, 
though not productive of all its potential 
effect because of the pallid and unsatis- 
factory performance of the rich piano 
part by Richard Epstein, whose accom- 
paniments were by no means of a model 
order. But the audience liked each of 
the songs so well that the artist found 
herself obliged to contribute an encore, 
for which she gave Grieg’s enchanting 
“First Primrose.” 


Throughout the concert the singer was 
in excellent voice. Her tones were smooth 
and more beautiful in quality than for 
some time past and there was no stri- 
dency in the upper register or unpleasant 
physical effort marring her production. 
Her best qualities were again evident in 
Wolf’s “Geh Geliebter,” in the humor- 
ous “Elfenlied,” in the fetchingly exotic 
Moorish “Ma Gazelle,’ which was rede- 
manded, and in Sibelius’s fine “Black 
Roses.” After the recital Mme. Frem- 
stad supplied many encores, in some in- 
stances playing her own accompaniments. 
She received flowers aplenty. On the 
whole, the recital served to impress 
Mme. Fremstad’s followers with the idea 
of her versatility and artistic many- 
sidedness. mH. ¥. F. 


NEW WASHINGTON CHORUS 





Knights of Columbus Singers in First 
Concert—Stokowski Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 22.—The first 
public appearance of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Chorus added another musical 
organization to the Capital City. This 
is under the direction of James Dickin- 
son, who has indeed gathered an excellent 
male chorus which should play an im- 
portant part in local musical affairs. 
The program on this occasion included 
several numbers by the society and solos 
by Thomas A. Cantwell, Michael D. 
Schafer and Maurice P. Fitzgerald. De- 
lightful interludes were the piano duet 
by James Dickinson and Anna M. Dick- 
inson and violin solos by Isabel J. McGee. 


The opening concert of the series to be 
offered here by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra was one of the most thoroughly musi- 
cal treats that the city has known. The 
sympnony was the Beethoven Eighth, 
which was handled in a most artistic 
manner by Leopold Stokowski. A group 
of works by Jean Sibelius gave excellent 
opportunity for delicate tone coloring and 
brought spontaneous applause. A _wel- 
come assisting soloist was Mme. Schu- 
hann-Heink, who gave the two operatic 
excerpts “Andromache’s Lament” from 
“Achilles,” Bruch, and Adriano’s Aria 
from “Rienzi.” Mr. Stokowski was com- 
pelled to invite the entire orchestra to 
rise for acknowledgments after several 
numbers. 

Ernest Hutcheson presented Lawrence 
Goodman in a piano recital last week. 
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to the rank of masterpieces. One detail 
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DANCING’S AID TO OPERA ARTISTS 





Plasticity in Kindred Art Gives 
Singers Better Poise, Says 
Miss Rothe 


HAT dancing is a valuable adjunct 

to success on the opera stage has 
already become an established hypothesis 
among certain musicians. A teacher who 
has demonstrated its value, as proven 
by the success of her pupils, is Eliza- 
beth Rothe, who has as pupils such 
artists as Lois Ewell, Paul Althouse and 
many others equally as prominent who 
have achieved notable successes in opera. 
“In my experience with singers,” 
points out Miss Rothe, “I have found that 
dancing is of inestimable value to singers 
on the concert as well as the opera staga 
because it develops relaxation. This in 
turn goes to make Fog poise, which 
again creates confidence in the singer, 
prevents nervousness and therefore en- 
ables him to sing better. Another boon 
which a knowledge of dancing brings to 
an artist is that the sense of rhythm is 
developed to such an extent as to obviate 
the fear of not ‘coming in on the right 
beat.’ With all these benefits accruing 
from a knowledge of dancing it is sur- 
prising how few singers have taken up 
this valuable adjunct to a musical edu- 
cation. The artists have begun to real- 
ize that they need more relaxation, how- 
ever, and are one by one beginning to 
study dancing. When I say dancing, I 
do not necessarily mean the modern 
dances, such as the fox trot and others 





Elizabeth Rothe, American Teacher of 
Dancing Art 


of that sort, but the old-fashioned dances, 
like the minuet, for instance.” 

“When in Paris last Summer,” con- 
tinued Miss Rothe, “I frequently took the 
opportunity of visiting the ballet school 
at the Grand Opéra there, and compar- 
ing conditions there with those here. My 
observations there led me to the convic- 
tion that, although the school over there 
is much more thorough than the Ameri- 
can it takes about one-tenth as long in 
America to cover the same ground that 
they do in their eighteen-year course. I 
found that although their dancing after 
they had been graduated was absolutely 
flawless, it lacked spontaneity, having be- 
come mechanical in those years of 
drilling.” 





BOSTON HEARS A NEW 
PIANIST OF ABILITY 


Hans Ebell, a Refugee from Russia, 
Proves to Be Uncommonly Well 
Equipped in His Art 

BosToNn, Dec. 11.— Hans Ebell, a Rus- 
sian pianist in his early twenties, made 
an unusually successful début in Boston 
when he played in Steinert Hall Monday 
afternoon. He offered the C Major Fan- 
tasie of Schumann; a Piano Sonata by 
Glazounow, op. 74; Chopin’s Barcarolle, 
Mazurka, op. 33, Vo. 2, Prelude in A 
Flat and Waltz, op. 64, Vo. 2; an Etude 
by Scriabine, and the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire.” 


Mr. Ebell is uncommonly equipped. It 


may be said that, in a technical as well 
as a musical sense, he will be more 
mature, and his art more individualized 
in a few more years. He still, I think, 
shows plainly the influence of his teacher, 
Josef Hofmann. He might have a worse 
model. It may also be added that it is 
safe to remark of any young pianist that 
his art ten years later will not be what 
it is to-day. 

At present the impressive qualities of 
Mr. Ebell’s performances are his pro- 
found sincerity, the evident seriousness 
of his study, his solid accomplishments as 
a musician, and his communicative en- 
thusiasm for his work. Toward his art 
he has a bigger attitude and a higher 
idealism than the average young 
musician of this period. In the first 
movement of the Schumann Fantasie he 
often arose to heights of prophetic elo- 
quence. The second was not, apparently, 
so thoroughly in his grasp. In the final 
movement Mr. Ebell was unsatisfactory. 
If I may use the word, the playing was 
not vague enough. Schumann is here not 
between, but rather on the other side of 
the borderland that lies between 
conscious and sub-conscious existence. 
The playing, in spite of the pianist’s 
obvious sympathy with the music, was 
too definite and conscientious. It was in 
music which demanded breadth and 
grandeur of utterance, as vigorous mas- 
culine expression that I found Mr. Ebell 
particularly successful. Yet nothing 
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The American Singer of Russian Songs 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


could have been more poetical than his 
playing of the A Flat Prelude. The 
Mazurka, too, was excellently played, but 
the Barcarolle lacked moonshine. Mr. 
Ebell made a deep impression, however, 
by his talent and his unobtrusive sin- 
cerity, as well as by a personality which 
made itself strongly felt. 

A pianist who has played in many 
European cities, and with marked suc- 
cess, a professor of piano at a Russian 
conservatory, and a composer, it is said, 
of talent, Mr. Ebell has been driven from 
Europe by the war, and intends to settle 
in Boston, where he has already been 
warmly welcomed. O. D. 





““PRINCESS” IN MUSIC FORM 





Dramatization of Tennyson’s Poem 
Given at Philadelphia School 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 14.—With music 
composed by Sara B. Callinan especially 
for the production, a dramatized version 
of Tennyson’s poem, “The Princess,” by 
Doris Thorn-Wright, was given the last 


of four performances in the auditorium 
of the William Penn High School for 
Girls on Saturday evening. Miss Wright 
and Miss Callinan, both of whom are con- 
nected with the institution as instructors, 
have worked to good purpose in pre- 
paring and presenting in so attractive 
and meritorious a manner the narrative 
of Tennyson, with its foreshadowing of 
the struggle of women for their “rights.” 
The gentle satire of the lines, as well as 
much of their poetic beauty, is preserved 
in Miss Wright’s arrangement for stage 
purposes, and a long cast, headed by 
Hilda Schoch, who gave a charming por- 
trayal of the Princess Ida, was assisted 
by about one hundred young women. 
Miss Callinan’s music has genuine merit, 
and establishes the fact that she deserves 
recognition as a composer. The tunes 
that she set to Tennyson’s lyrics are 
melodious, appropriate and singable, and 
the choruses and march music add effec- 
tiveness to the scenes of spirited action. 
Especially good is the march, executed 
by the two “armies” of the North and of 
the South. The dances and marches were 
under the direction of Mary J. Price and 
Emma E. Walton, also of the faculty, 
and the costumes were designed and made 
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in the Home Economics Department of 
the school. The production was excellent, 
especially noteworthy being the musical 
talent displayed. The choruses were sung 
with admirable tonal effect and intelli- 
gence, while individual voices of rich 
promise were heard in the solo numbers, 
sung by Mary Merklee, Susan Schmolze, 
Adele Pack and Lillian Holmstrand. 


A. L. T. 


COLLEGIANS HEAR FANNING 





Baritone Soloist at Kentucky Concert 


of Southern Association 

LEXINGTON, Ky., Dec. 8.—A scene of 
unusual brilliancy greeted Cecil Fanning, 
as he stepped upon the stage of the 
splendid Ben Ali Theater, the evening of 
December 7. The occasion was the first 
concert of the season given by the Ken- 
tucky branch of the Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women. Every box was 
taken by graduates of different Ameri- 
can colleges, including Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith, Yale, etc., and each box was 
decorated with pennants and colors of 
the various colleges. 

The festive spirit of the gala occasion 
seemed to enter into Mr. Fanning’s in- 
terpretations, and the audience gave him 
an ovation. Eight extra songs were de- 
manded, and Mr. Fanning and Mr. Tur- 
pin were recalled many times to bow 
their acknowledgment of the applause. 


MILWAUKEE GLEE CONCERT 


Albert Lindquest Able Soloist with 


Dunham’s Lyric Chorus 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 4.—A delight- 
ful concert was given by the Lyric Glee 
Club on Thursday evening under the 
direction of Arthur Dunham, the pro- 
gram chosen with an eye to contrast and 
varied tastes that quite precluded monot- 
ony. The singers delivered the songs 
with the artistic finish and zestfulness 
characteristic of the work of this club. 
Cook’s “Rain Song” and “Swing Along” 
were done so well as to arouse fervent 
and prolonged applause; Schubert’s 
“Omnipotence” and Sibelius’s “Broken 
Melody” were other songs sung with 
musicianly finish. 

The contribution to the program of 
Albert Lindquest, soloist for the occa- 
sion, was of the first musical importance. 
A man in his early twenties who has re- 


ceived his training in the United States, 
he revealed a well schooled tenor voice 
of much beauty and of striking bril- 
liancy in the upper tones. He sang with 
the ease, dignity and technical assurance 
of the matured artist songs by Brahms 
and Wolf-Ferrari, and thrilled the audi- 
ence by his well phrased, vocally splen- 
did delivery of “Che Gelida Manina” 
from “La Bohéme.”’ Winogene Hewitt 
furnished excellent accompaniments. 
J. E. McC. 


Mme. Sembrich has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Polish Relief Com- 
mittee of New York. Other members 
of the committee include Mme. Antoinette 
Adamowska, Sigismond Stojowski, Ed- 
ward de Coppet and Guillaume Stengel. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














enw Rossetti Lyrics,” settings for a 

solo voice with piano, by H. 
Clough-Leighter of Christina Rosetti’s 
“Her Songs—My Tears” and Dante Gab- 
riel Rossetti’s “Shadowed in Your Hand,” 
appear from the house of G. Ricordi & 
Co., New York.* 

It is difficult to find new things to say 
about the work of so gifted a tone poet 
as Mr. Clough-Leighter. His music is 
always interesting, even when he is not 
at his best. These two songs are in his 
finest manner and reveal an emotional 
fullness indicative of his complete under- 
standing of every poem that he sets to 
music. 

Both songs are equally worthy. They 
are modern, yet what an admirable 
euphony is preserved in them! What an 
adherence to the principle of beauty in 
art does Mr. Clough-Leighter maintain! 
These are not songs for pupils, or neo- 
phytes among singers. They are for 
artists who possess imagination, who 
have musicianship and can build their 
structures independently and with an eye 
to the esthetic unity of their concep- 
tions. They represent a high standard 
in contemporary American song-writing 
and may be compared favorably with the 
best that comes out of Europe in this 
field of musical creative activity. 

es 4 


SCHIRMER has issued a volume 
e of “National Hymns, Songs and 
Patriotic Airs of All Countries,’ com- 
piled and arranged by Gustav Hinrichs 
for the piano.f The book is exhaustive 
enough and contains practically every- 
thing that one can desire. Mr. Hinrichs 
is a good musician and known widely for 
much worthy work. He has harmonized 
the tunes, however, in a much too mat- 
ter-of-fact manner and has lost sight of 
the possibilities for making really artis- 
tic arrangements. Those of us who 
know the volume of national airs har- 
monized by the distinguished English 
composer, Granville Bantock, cannot 
honestly applaud the early-Victorian ac- 
companiments which Mr. Hinrichs has 
written here. He may, however, have 
been advised to make them simple and 
as playable as possible. He has labored, 
it would seem, at any rate, to make them 
as simple harmonically as he could. 


*“Tigr SoNGS—My TEARS,’ “SHADOWED IN 
Your HAanpb.” Two Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By H. Clough- 
Leighter, op. 60. Published by G. Ricordi & 
Co., New York. Price 60 cents each. 

+“NATIONAL HYMNS, SONGS AND PATRIOTIC 
AIRS OF ALL COUNTRIES.” Compiled and Ar- 
ranged for the Piano by Gustav Hinrichs. 
Published by G. Schirmer, New York. Price 
$1.00 net. 
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Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Daily Eastern Argus, Oct. 8. 


‘The first soloist appearing for this pro- 
gramme was Cuyler Black, a young tenor, 
who is an artist of the highest order. He pos- 
sesses a voice of pure lyric quality that was 
heard to advantage in the aria from ‘Pagliacci’ 
by Leoncavallo, and at once made a distinct 
impression with the audience. At the close 
he was greeted with tremendous applause.’’ 
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New York 
INSTRUCTION 


thee Boston Music Companyt{ offers 
for violin students a set of “Daily 
Exercises in Spiccato and Staccato,” for 
violin alone, by N. G. Dulow. These 
studies are attractively compiled and 
should be of value to the teacher. 

Francis Hendriks, an American com- 
poser who has given us some rather at- 
tractive works in the shorter forms in 
recent years, has busied himself with 
technical matter for the piano in a work 
which he calls “Eighty-Six Symmetrical- 
ly Inverted Studies.” The title conveys 
exactly what has been done. The studies 
are intended for the “equal development 
of both hands,” to quote the title page 
again, and should prove useful to ad- 
vanced pianists. 

* * * 

HE Boston Music Company§ issues a 
set of melodious little pieces by 
Heinrich Helm called “Sylvan Sketches,” 
and Charles Huerter’s two songs for a 
high voice with piano accompaniment, 
“Path o’ Dreams” and “The Secret of 
the Rose.” A new worthy sacred song 
for general use is L. Niedermeyer’s 

“Song of Faith.” 

Most pretentious of the new issues of 
this house is a set of “Four Nocturnes,” 
for voice and piano, by Percy Lee Ather- 
ton, the Boston composer. Mr. Atherton 
has an undeniable wsthetic sense and a 
feeling for the delicate and the subtle. 
He fails, however, in all of four songs 
to utter any big definite thought. The 
accompaniments are well fashioned. 

* * * 


ROM Boosey & Co., come a number of 
new songs, head by C. Linn Seiler’s 
“A Burst of Melody” to a text by 
Charles L. Wagner, the musical man- 
ager.|| This song, which has figured on 
Alice Nielsen’s programs this season, is 
bright and cheery and should be effective 
in performance. The other songs are 
Frederic Knight Logan’s “I Adore 
Thee,” Vernon Eville’s charming “Mat- 
ing Time,” Fred E. Weatherly’s “Danny 
Soy,” Edward Beverley’s “Into My 
Heart,’ Eric Coates’s ‘“Moonland 
Dreams,” a pleasing song though hardly 
up to the standard that this gifted 
musician has set for himself in the past; 
Josephine McGill’s “Duna” and Herbert 
Ralph Ward’s “The Proposal.” Especial 
mention must be made of Roger Quil- 
ter’s superbly wrought “Weep You No 
More,” one of a set of “Seven Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics.” No matter what he 
undertakes, no matter in what style he 
is working, Mr. Quilter is always a per- 
sonage of individual stripe and his com- 
positions are worthy of high esteem. 
Would that Boosey & Co. would give us 
more English music of this kind, rather 
than the sickly ballads which appear each 
month jn such unnecessary numbers! 
* * * 
MATEUR string-quartet players will 
welcome the appearance of a “Mad- 
rigal” and Scherzo in A Minor for string 
quartet by William Comerford Bowden 
issued by the Oliver Ditson Company.{ 
One must applaud this house for enter- 


’ 


t‘DAILY VIOLIN EXERCISES IN SPICCATO 
AND STACCATO.” For the Violin Alone. Com- 
piled by N. G. Dulow. Price 60 cents 
net. “E1GHTy-SIx SYMMETRICALLY INVERTED 
Stupigs.” For the Piano. By Francis Hen- 
driks. Price $1.50. Published by the Bos- 
ton Music Company, Boston, Mass. 

§NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. NEW 
~SONGS WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

|New SONGS FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. Published by Boosey & 
Co., New York. Price 60 cents each. 


Morse-Rummel 


VIOLINIST 


“By his excellent violin playing 
and superior musicianship, Mr. 
Morse-Rummel has the right to a 
brilliant career. 





I hope he may “arrive” since he is 
truly one of the chosen.” 

(Signed) Josef Stransky, 
Director New York Philharmonic 
Society. 

April 12th, 1914. 


ing this field which has been unduly neg- 
lected by -American publishers. The 
pieces are published in score and parts. 
They are of the simplest in design and 
are well written and melodious. 
, 2 ® 
GOODLY number of violin tran- 
scriptions is again offered by the 
Oliver Ditson Company.** This time, 
however, the house has brought out not 
only settings for the violin of famous 
compositions by noted composers of other 
days, but also of some of the composers 
who contribute to its catalogue to-day. 

Of the former, Maud Powell’s effective 
transcription of the popular Minuet of 
Boccherini should find many admirers. 

Karl Rissland, the Boston violinist- 
composer, has made settings for his in- 
strument of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
song. “Memories,” William Dichmont’s 
“Thinking of You,’ J. C. Macy’s “Good 
night, little girl, good night,” and J. C. 
Bartlett’s “A Dream.” These are done 
in Mr. Rissland’s usual satisfactory man- 
ner. He has also transcribed the Cad- 
man song for violoncello solo and has 
edited the Andante from Vieuxtemps’s 
Second Concerto for the violin in ex- 
emplary fashion. The late William 
Dressler is responsible for a transcrip- 
tion of H. Engelmann’s Gavotte, Op. 
562, No. 4. 

* * * 
SSUES for women’s voices are again 
advanced by the Ditson press.+}+ For 
two-part chorus appears a good arrange- 
ment by Charles Fonteyn Manney of the 
popular “Stephanie” Gavotte by Czi- 
bulka; for three-part, a beautiful set- 
ting by Charles Fonteyn Manney of 
Heine’s “Leise zieht durch mein 
Gemiith,” translated into English by the 
composer as “Softly Soundeth Through 
My Soul,” and Ross Hilton’s arrange- 
ment of Cowen’s “The Bee and the 
Dove.” The four-part issues are Percy 
q‘‘MADRIGAL,” “SCHERZO IN A MINOR.”? Two 
Easy and Instructive Compositions for Two 
Violins, Viola and Violoncello. By William 
Comerford Bowden. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price, Score 
and Parts, 60 cents and $1.00 each respect- 
ively. 

**NEW ‘TRANSCRIPTIONS VIOLIN 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. By Maud 
Powell, Karl Rissland and William Dressler. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

+*NEW ParRT SONGS FOR Two, THREE AND 
Four-PAart WoOMEN’S VOICES. NEW PART 
SonGcs FoR MIXED AND MALE VOICES. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


FOR THE 


E. Fletcher’s “O May, Thou Art a Merry 
Time” and two unusual compositions by 
Arthur Hartmann, “May Day Song” and 
“Sister, Awake.” Modern in spirit, these 
two choruses by the well-known violin- 
ist, who has quite as marked a gift for 
composition as for playing the violin, 
should be carefully examined by choral 
conductors. They will offer much in- 
teresting study for serious clubs. Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” has been arranged 
finely by A. H. Ryder, with words by 
George L. Osgood, and is set for four- 
part women’s voices a capella. 

A single sacred issue for women’s 
voices is Mr. Ryder’s arrangement of 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” 

Mr. Ryder has also arranged Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” for mixed voices a 
capella. For male voices the Ditsons 
offer Ross Hilton’s arrangement of Fos- 
ter’s “Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing’ and Clarence C. Robinson’s splendid 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Erlking” and 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers.” 

* * * 

RITZ STAHLBERG, a musician of 
serious purpose, several of whose 
orchestral works have been produced at 
concerts of the New York Philharmonic 
Society in recent years, has composed a 
new song, “Der Deutschen Lied,” to a 

German poem of his own.}} 

The song, a salutation to the Father- 
land, conceived with patriotic fervor, is 
in the simple volksthiimlich style, and is 
built on diatonic harmonies in the 
chorale manner. The melody is a good 
one and Mr. Stahlberg has harmonized 
it in a broad and effective way. The song 
was given its first hearing at the concert 
of the Arion Society on Sunday evening, 
November 29. It should become very 
popular with German singing societies. 

a * * 
LBERT H. DOWLING, JR., has 
written “Two Sketches” for the 
piano** which are far more interesting 
than the simple songs of his composi- 
tion which have been commented upon in 
these columns. 

The pieces are “At the Fireside,” Con 
sentimento, G Major, 2/4 time, a pleas- 
ing piece of tranquil music, which has a 
distinct charm, slightly MacDowellish in 
feeling, and “Anemone,” an Allegro ma 
grazioso in A Flat, 3/4 time. The latter 
is a sort of waltz-intermezzo, very well 
carried out in the manner of Godard or 
Délibes. Mr. Dowling writes with taste 
for the piano, and these pieces should 
help to make his name better known. 
They are not difficult. A. W. K. 


+7“DER DEUTSCHEN LIED.” Song with Pi- 
ano Accompaniment. By Fritz Stahlberg. 
Published by Carl Hauser, New York. Price 
25 cents. 

**°T wo SKETCHES.” For the Piano. By 
Albert H. Dowling, Jr. Published by Brehm 
Bros., Erie, Pa. Price 50 cents. 
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ANOTHER PUPIL OF AUER APPEARS 





Sixteen-year-old Willard Osborne 
Reveals Right Musical 
Instincts 


ASTER WILLARD OSBORNE, a 
sixteen-year-old pupil of Leopold 
von Auer, made his first New York ap- 
pearance at a “Matinée Artistique,” 
given in the ballroom of the Plaza, De- 
cember 17, by the Misses Preston. 
Master Osborne played an arrange- 
ment by his teacher of Rubinstein’s 
“Melody in F,” “Liebesfreud” by Fritz 
Kreisler and “Orientale’ by César 
Cui. Three numbers could hardly have 
been chosen to disclose the versatility 
of the lad to better advantage. In the 
Rubinstein war-horse, the smooth, grace- 


ful, melodic quality of the music was 
drawn out in exquisitely simple fashion. 
The performance of the Kreisler dance 
was full of verve and sparkle; and the 
dreamy bit of orientalism from the score 
of the most oriental of Russian composers 
served to bring to light an all-too-seldom 
found quality—in the young—of the 
comprehension of the mysterious seduc- 
tiveness of the East with its breath of 
sandal-wood and other enchanted com- 
modities. Young Osborne was with his 
Russian maestro in Petrograd for nearly 
two years. Possibly, it was while 
stumbling about among the Russian 
peasants that he drank in this new-old 
witchery of this real “Slavic peril.” 

Master Willard is not a finished prod- 
uct yet—he has several seasons with his 
teacher in prospect and is to return as 
soon as the war will permit. But he 
has something that no teaching and no 
practicing will give him—a musical ear 
and a musical heart—the essence of true 
musical expression. 

The young man has a tour in the West 
arranged for early Spring. In the mean- 





Willard Osborne, Who Has Just Made 
His First New York Appearance 


time he is making only private appear- 
ances. 

The boy’s appearance was under the 
patronage of Mrs. John Astor, Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mrs. George de Forest, Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Hone, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander, Mrs. J. Mitchell Clark, 
Mrs. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. E. Henry 
Harriman, Mrs. Jasper Lynch, Mrs. John 
Drexel, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Mrs. Alfred Anson, Mrs. Speyer, Mrs. 
Frederick Pearson, Mrs. Edwin D. Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup, Mrs. George J. Gould, Mrs. Her- 
man Oelrichs, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler 
and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 





WASHINGTON MUSIC FARE 





Bispham and Homer Recitals and Motet 
Choir’s Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14.—David 
Bispham was heard here in a song re- 
cital on December 11 in a program which 
thoroughly justified singing in English 
before an American audience. He was 
very warmly received, especially on the 
side of dramatic interpretation. His 
recitation of “King Robert of Sicily” 
with a musical setting was especially 
entertaining. His representation of 
American composers consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

Prologue from “The Atonement of Pan,” 
Henry Hadley; “The Flint Song”’ from “The 
Cave Man,” William J. McCoy; ‘“Killie- 
krankie,”’ H. H. “Calm Be Thy 
Sleep,” Louis Elbel; “The Battle of Blen- 
heim,’ Sidney Homer; “King Robert of 
Sicily,’ Rossetter G. Cole. 

The first concert of the Motet Choir, 
Otto T. Simon, conductor, combined ex- 
cellent tone, perfect ensemble and beau- 
tiful shading. The compositions were of 
wide range. The assisting artist was 
Richard Lorleberg, who gave several 
‘cello solos. Mrs. Otto T. Simon and 
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George Wilson ably played the accom- 
paniments. 

The second of the series of recitals of 
distinguished artists offered by Mrs. Wil- 
son-Greene presented Mme. _ Louise 
Homer, contralto. The singer won new 
laurels by her beautiful voice and artistic 
interpretation, and was most generous 
with encores. Her varied program offered 
excellent display for her rich tones and 
deep coloring. W. H. 





PIANIST-COMPOSER HEARD 





James A. Bliss in Minneapolis Concert, 
Assisted by Esther Osborne 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 10.—James_ A. 
Bliss, pianist and composer; Mrs. Bliss 
and Esther Osborne, late prima donna 





‘at the Royal Opera of Stockholm and 


the Stadt Theater in Hamburg, appeared 
Tuesday evening before an audience that 
filled the First Baptist Church. Each 
artist is a resident of Minneapolis, re- 
cently returned from Europe to continue 
work in the home city. 

Mr. Bliss opened the program with the 
Bach F Major Fugue and continued with 
his own Sonata—the second—in C Minor, 
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Owing to the Unsettled Conditions Abroad 


CHARLES W. 
THE EMINENT AMERICAN BARITONE 


extensive tour of Great Britain 
for him by L. G. Sharpe of London 
And is available for RECITALS and CONCERTS 


FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON 


Apply for dates to Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLARK 


ind Ireland booked 








DUDLEY BUC 


and his two studies, “The Mist” and 
“The Flame.” “Les requiebros,” by the 
Spanish composer, Granados, constituted 
a further offering. Four MacDowell 
numbers and others by J. K. Paine, P. 
Juon and Max Reger concluded the piano 
list. 

Miss Osborne’s numbers were by Mas- 
senet, Mozart, Brahms, Hue, Grieg, 
Alfven, Jarnefeldt, James H. Rogers, 
Hammond and Verdi. Mrs. Bliss was a 
capable accompanist. F. L. C. B. 





8,000 MILES IN FALL TOUR 





Thirty-Five Engagements Filled by 
Nevada Van Der Veer 


Thirty-five engagements involving 
travel of over 8,000 miles is the record 
to the credit of Mme. Nevada Van Der 
Veer since the middle of October. Mme. 
Van Der Veer’s tour has taken her to 
such cities as Spartanburg, S. C.; De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Appleton, Wis.; Daven- 
port, Ia.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Sioux City, 
Ia., and Peoria, Ill., and everywhere she 
was cordially received. The engage- 
ment that impressed the singer as the 
most successful not only of her present 
tour but of her career was in Syracuse, 
in joint-recital with her husband, Reed 
Miller, before the Arts Club of that 
city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller are now in New 
York for a brief rest. Immediately after 
Christmas they will start out “for the 
front” again, appearing in “Stabat 
Mater” in Schenectady, in recital with 
the Rubinstein Club of Washington, and 
in “Aida” in Huntington, W. Va. 


SAPIRSTEIN WITH STRANSKY 








Pianist Proves Worth as Philharmonic 
Soloist in Brooklyn 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra was again heard at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on December 13. On 
the program were Bach’s Suite in D, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite, Liszt’s Concerto in 
E Flat, played by David Sapirstein, the 
young pianist, and Charbrier’s rhapsody, 
“Espana,” a series of offerings which 
constituted a gallery of moods and fan- 
cies as interesting to the casual concert- 
goer as to the most erudite among the 
large audience. 

Mr. Sapirstein’s technical equipment 
was shown in a calm mastery of his in- 
strument and his far-seeing intelligence 
in the realm of expression added to the 
merited enjoyment of the Liszt concerto. 
Maximilian Pilzer, concertmaster, con- 
tributed admirably in the Bach Suite. 

G. C. T. 


Serato’s Successes on Pacific Coast 


The following telegram was received 
by Annie Friedberg, manager of Arrigo 
Serato, the Italian violinist, following his 
concert in Los Angeles, California: ‘Los 
Angeles and San Francisco colossal suc- 
cess. Behymer very much _ pleased. 
Everybody delighted, critics enthusiastic. 
Regards.” Mr. Serato is making an ex- 
tended tour of the Far West and pre- 
vious reports indicate that the success in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco has been 
duplicated many times within the past 
few weeks. 


THE KLEMEN TRIO 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE IN 
SAN ANTONIO RECITAL 


Soprano Delights Her Hearers—Good 
Work Done by Women’s Chorus 
under Arthur Claassen’s 
Direction 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Dec. 14.—Yvonne 
de Tréville delighted her audience with 
a most artistic costume recital on Tues- 
day last. As Mlle. de Maupin she sang 
eighteenth century numbers with fine ef- 
fect and, in her second group, as Jenny 
Lind, she offered beautifully rendered 
Scandinavian folk-songs. But it was in 
her last group of modern songs, as 
Yvonne de Treville, that she most de- 
lighted the audience. Her voice had won- 
derful flexibility and expressiveness. Her 
accompanist, Harriet Bacon McDonald, 
was in perfect sympathy with her. 

The Mozart Club gave its initial con- 
cert on December 10. This club is only 
a few months old, but has a membership 
of about eighty, under the direction 
of Arthur Claassen. Mrs. August 
Schramm is president and Mrs. Clara D. 
Madison, accompanist. The choruses 
performed were “The Lotus Flower,” 
Schumann; “The Snow Storm,” 
Rogers; “Lullaby,” Mozart-Claassen, and 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube” Waltzes. Com- 
posed entirely of women’s voices, the 
chorus displayed excellent balance and 
blending. Vocal solos were well sung by 
Mr. Kampman and Zulime Herff. One of 
the notable things about the entertain- 
ment was the presence of almost every 
well known musician in San Antonio, 
which emphasized the fact that there is 
a growing tendency to “get together” in 
everything that has the musical well- 
being of the city in view. 

In the more recent pupils’ recitals, the 
playing of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D 
Minor by Agnes Schott deserves special 
mention. She gave evidence that time 
and effort will develop her into a most 
artistic performer. C. D. M. 








HUNTINGTON CHORUS HEARD 





Insufficient Support for Fine Concert— 
Soloists Set High Standard 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 15.—De- 
spite the fact that the recent concert 
given by the Huntington Choral Club 
was indubitably the finest in its history 
a keen disappointment was sustained in 
the size of the audience. The chorus, 
under Alfred Wiley’s baton, showed de- 
cided improvement over last season. The 
number of singers has been augmented 
and the tonal quality is more refined. 

Splendid solo work was heard from 
Olive Kline, who sang the soprano part 
in “Hiawatha’s Departure,” as well as 
several attractive solo numbers, and 
Burton Thatcher, baritone. The latter 
sang the part of Hiawatha creditably. 
Louis Black essayed the tenor part with 
success. The chorus sang the Coleridge- 
Taylor work with zeal and its attack was 
invariably precise. Mrs. Helen T. Lau- 
hons provided satisfactory accompani- 
ments. 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
was the soloist on December 20, at the 
usual weekly Sunday concert, given 
under the auspices of the Hotel Vander- 
bilt, New York. 
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TENOR THE SOLOIST WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Ferrari-Fontana Sings Beethoven 
and Verdi Numbers—Orches- 
tra in Fine Form 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana is one of the 
most artistically polished Italian tenors 
that have been heard in New York in 
the past ten years. Gifted with a beau- 
tiful voice he refrains from displaying 
it after the cheap fashion cultivated by 
all too many singers of his nationality 


and his work has, furthermore, been con- 
sistently regulated by the dictates of 
good taste and refinement. How then 
could he have brought himself to com- 
mit so flagrant a piece of artistic’ in- 
discretion as to sing Beethoven’s “Ade- 
laide” in an Italian translation when he 
appeared as soloist at the Philharmonic 
concert in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening of last week? Mr. Ferrari-Fon- 
tana has already sung Tristan—or a 
part of it—in German at the Boston 
Opera House and if he could contrive to 
pull through an act or two of “Tristan” 
why could he not manage Beethoven’s 


song? At this stage of human events it 
can scarcely be considered legitimate for 
an artist to offer a well known song 
to a New York audience otherwise than 
with the original text or else in an Eng- 
lish translation. To make matters worse 
the tenor sang “Adelaide” very poorly. 
But in a subsequent aria from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino” he was much hap- 
pier and sang with far greater freedom 
and surety of style as well as a better 
quality of tone. He was cordially ap- 
plauded. 

The orchestral program was one of the 
most delightful that the Philharmonic 
has put to its credit this season. It con- 
tained three masterpieces of Russian, 
German and Hungarian music respec- 
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LILLIA N A BELL Pauls of Pacts Bauer 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 


The American Institute of Applied Music 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Telephone: 2329 Columbus. 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York 


“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
_ Send 12c. for Booklet: *‘My Vocal Method” 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Weightman Bidg., 1524 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


HARRY ANDERTON PIANO AND THEORY 














INSTRUCTION 
(10 years pupil of E. M. BOWMAN.) 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York, 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEH 


Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, 
Bechtel Alcock. 
Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. ¥.C, Tel. 742 Fordham, 
GUSTAV L. BECKER i ccisfer Sind Teacher. 


Thorough preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, and 
No. 114 W. 72d St., New York. 
ALEXANDER BERNE = f<S?eeer06: 
INSTRUCTION 
(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Fridays. 





Teacher of Piano | 
and Voice 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Tel. 9689 River 


Room 26. 


PIANO | 
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'H. R, HUMPHRIE 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
and Park Ave. - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


68th St. =e 





M, E, FLORIQ TEACHER OF SINGING | 


A Grand Opera Tenor, of La Scala, Milan. 
SPECIALIST 
and Art of Bel Canto. 

concert and church. 


Pupils trained for opera, 
177 West 88th St., N. Y. 





HARRY GILBERT accompanist (RYN f, RANDOLPH 


415 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone 3037 Columbus. 





ELLIS CLARK HAMMANK 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


OF SCIENTIFIC TONE PLACING | 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: ID. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim, 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


PIANOFORTE 

INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 

Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM REDDICK AccoMPAntsr 


Tours with Alice Nielsen, Riccardo Martin and 
Arthur Hartmann 











PIANIST 





SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Dresden, Germany 





Conductor of New York 


Banks’ Glee Club. 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE | GARL M, ROEDER 


ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
chuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 


CONCERTS and RECITALS 
HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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114 W. 72d St., New York City 
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Victor Maurel Method 
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Classes in 
94th St., 
WALTER L., BOGERT 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
1913. Musical Director of People’s Institute. Teach- 
er of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New York City. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) Residence Studio: 130 
Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. ’*Phone, 291 Morningside. 
Mrs. HENRY SMOCK —__ Miss SUSAN S. 
Positive Expert Coach- 
Breath Control, CE ing, Diction & 
Beet ——_vooar, arupios. Baise. 
43 EAST 27TH ST., NEW YORK. 
he, Pouch Gallery, Bklyn., Tues. and Fri. 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 
ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT | 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 
MARTHE CLODIUS 
Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 
W. RALPH COX 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. — a 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 
Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York, 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
RP Bn 
WILLIAM J, FALK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 
THOMAS FARMER nanrroxe 
Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, 
May 12th. 
2102 Broadway, New York City. 
JESSIE G. FENNER 
Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. | 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant. 


“FLORENCE E, H, MARV! 


Studio: 
BARITONE 


ORPHEE LANGEVIN Oratorio Concert Recitals 


Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in French Lyric Diction. men 
Studio 16 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON oli 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914, Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
153 West 76th St. 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. )* brook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 


J, MASSELL VOICE PLACING 


Specialist in breathing. Opera and 
Concert Repertoire. 
MetropolitanOperaHouseBldg.,N.Y. Tel.Bryant 5354 


McMILLAN, GEORGE L. 


Pupil of Joseffy and Stojowski. 
152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 
hattan Ave., Rochelle Park. 


MR. FRANCIS MOORE pianist 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
Address 415 W. 57th St. Tel. 3037 Columbus 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


MRS. WM. S. NELSON ‘SiNcine 


14 E. 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed, 
Mornings. Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 
Place, East Orange, N. J. 


CARLO NICOSI 


Century Opera Houses. 
French, Italian and English. 
near Central Park West, 


1425 Broadway 
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Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave. New York 
Instruction in Singing.. Tone 


LOUISE RING Building, interpretation, reper- 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English. 
Special courses for restoring injured voices. 
Circulars on application. 


Studio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 





TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone; 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 
speaking artist ‘ 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Tel. 5910 Schuyler 








VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


GEORGE £. SHEA 


of Paris, Vocal Instruction, Operatic Gesture and 
Perfect French. Now teaching in New York. 
Studio (Mon. & Thurs.), 171 W. 57th St. Home 
Studio, 410 Riverside Drive. 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 








The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary ; 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 


WILLIAM STICKLES °° Fitrencs, tals 


VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich. Germany 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 Aolian Hall New York City 

PIANO HARMONY 


ARTHUR TR EG | NA INSTRUMENTATION 
105 Eighth Street, S. E WA S | N GTON, D, C. 
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Late of Braggiotti Opera School 








TENOR 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viotinisr 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N, J. 

MME, RITA, CONTRALTO. 


WILBOURN MISS WILLETTE, Pianist. 


Unique comb:-nation recitals. Separate Engage- 
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ments. Instruction. 

Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554. 
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tively—Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Schehera- 
zade,” Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
Liszt’s First Rhapsody. Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow’s imaginative, lavishly melodic and 
gorgeously colored suite has been heard 
all too seldom here of late. It is cer- 
tainly superior to his “ Spanish Caprice” 
which has been so very much overworked 
and Mr. Stransky gave it a reading that 
brought out its fine points in alternately 
stirring and ravishing style. Possibly 
the languorous third movement would 
have gained by a somewhat slower 
tempo. The violin solos typifying the 
Sultana were enchantingly played by 
Concert-master Pilzer, with beautiful 
tone, pure intonation and technical mas- 
tery. 

Strauss’s inimitable piece of musical 
jocosity is one of Mr. Stransky’s greatest 
achievements but never has he revealed 
its monumental cleverness and caustic 
humor more successfully than last week. 
Liszt’s intoxicating Rhapsody was like- 
wise stirring in the highest degree. Only 
Nikisch of recent years has rivalled Mr. 
Stransky in surcharging this piece with 
electricity. 

_Throughout the evening the orchestra 
displayed unsurpassable virtuosity save 
for some vagaries on the part of Mr. 
Reiter, the first horn. H. F. P. 





GERMAN TRUMPETER’S RUSE 


How One Orchestra Player Fooled His 
Canadian Hearers 


Taking an orchestra composed of Ger- 
mans, French, Americans and almost 
every other nationality from New York 
and across the Canadian border in time 
of war may sound simple, but it is far 
from it. Walter Damrosch, conductor 
of the Symphony Society, did it, however. 

“Our orchestra is the first American 
orchestra to have crossed the border 
since the war started,” said Mr. Dam- 
rosch last week to a New York Herald 
reporter. “We had been in the habit of 
making brief tours into Canada from 
time to time, and so this year I started 
to make arrangements to go again. 
Then I learned that some of my men 
were squeamish about entering Canada. 
They did not relish the chance of being 
interned in Ottawa, so I set to work to 
find out the lay of the land. 


“I wrote to the Canadian government 
and received the most courteous reply, 
assuring me that all of us would have 
the utmost consideration and ‘safe pas- 
sage. But not even this satisfied my 
five German musicians, so I wrote again. 
This time I received assurances that 
these five men would be unmolested, and 
to make doubly certain they were each 
mentioned in detail and by name in the 
‘passport’ letter. Thus we went gayly 
across the line, Germans and all. 

“One of my German trumpeters wears 
his mustache like the German Kaiser— 
or, as Mr. George Ade phrased it, ‘in 
the shape of a capital U.’ The musician 
sitting next to him noticed that during 
the first concert in Canada the German’s 
mustache drooped. 

“*Aha!’ said he to the Teuton. ‘I 
notice you are combing your mustache 
down since you have arrived in Canada.’ 

“*Not quite already,’ responded the 
German. ‘I comb down only the side 
near the audience.’ 

“Then he turned his head so that his 
neighbor could see that one-half was 
combed down while the other half pointed 
toward the stars. 

“Then,” added Mr. Damrosch, “when 
at the close of the concert we played the 
English and the French national airs, 
these two trumpeters stood up and blew 
with might and main—I could not tell 
whether because of bravery or fear.” 





MUSIC AT GEORGIA SCHOOL 


Helen Ware and Organist Kraft Among 
Wesleyan Artist Visitors 


Macon, GA., Dec. 16.—F requent events 
of musical importance are occurring at 
Wesleyan College, which is the center of 
most of the musical life in Macon. A 
three-manual pipe organ, recently added 
to the organ department, was inaug- 
urated by James R. Gillette, who was 
brought from Syracuse to head the organ 
department. Edwin Arthur Kraft also 
played a recital on the new organ. Helen 
Ware was the first to appear in a violin 
recival. She played on December 8 to 
a capacity house. Joseph Maerz, director 
of music at Wesleyan Conservatory, ap- 
peared with her in the Goldmark Suite 
and acted as accompanist. On Decem- 
ber 15 Lotta Carlton Greenup, head of the 
violin faculty, appeared in a joint recital 
with Mr. Maerz. On December 18 the 
Wesleyan Ladies’ Chorus of fifty picked 
voices gives its first concert of the season 
under the direction of Prof. Maerz. 
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READING MINDS OF PUPILS 
AN AID IN VOCAL DIAGNOSIS 








BARITONE who recently sprang 
into the limelight by virtue of his 
success as Elijah at the Maine Festivals 
this Fall, is Carl Morris. His reception 
at these performances was enthusiastic; 


one critic hailing him as a_ second 
Ffrangcon Davies, 
who has _s been 
credited as being 
the greatest Eli- 
jah the world has 
known. 

“Up to six 
years ago,” re- 
lates Mr. Morris, 
“T was in busi- 
ness with my 
father in Indian- 
apolis, but al- 
ways had a fond- 
ness for music, 
and decided to 
take up singing 
as a_ profession. 
So I took up my 
studies at the 
Metropolitan School of Music in that 
city, under Edward Nell, a pupil of 
Franz Arens. Mr. Nell ably laid the 
ground-work for my vocal culture, em- 
ploying Mr. Arens’s method of voice 
training exclusively.” 

“Tt was at the Metropolitan School of 
Music that I finally made up my mind 
to become a professional singer. So, al- 
though my father objected to the step, 
I came to New York to take up my 
studies with Mr. Arens. And to him be- 
longs all the credit for whatever success 
I may have achieved, I have appeared 
sucessfully with such organizations as 
the Kneisel Quartet, the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Maine Festival, 
and others of similar note. 

“How did I happen to be engaged for 


Carl Morris 
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the Maine Festival? One day I was re- 
hearsing in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, when from the dark- 
ened room proceeded a voice, asking: 
‘Who is singing up there?’ The inter- 
rogator was W. P. Chapman, who en- 
gaged me for the réle of Elijah, on the 
spot. 

“Last Summer, upon the urgent advice 
of Mr. Arens, I went to Italy to make 
my début in that country, because Mr. 
Arens believes that it is still advisable 
for the American student to get experi- 
ence abroad before entering upon an 
opera career in America. But my stay 
over there was curtailed by the war. 
However, while there I took opportunity 
of coaching with Antonio Cotogni, at 
Rome, who is the teacher of Battistini, 
the noted baritone, and Jean de Reszke. 
I had the satisfaction of meeting with 
this venerable maestro’s approval; in 
fact he grew enthusiastic about my 
voice, and could hardly believe that my 


* teacher had been not an Italian, but an 


American. Furthermore, on my way 
back, I was extremely gratified when Sir 
Charles Santley, the English authority, 
declared that my training had been of 
the very highest order.” 


After Mr. Morris had sung for Co- 
togni, the latter would have it that either 
Mr. Morris or his ancestors, or his New 
York teacher must be Italians, or that 
they at least must have Italian blood in 
their veins. Upon receiving a negative 
answer, the venerable maestro answered, 
“Non posso crederlo” (it seems incred- 
ible). Then suddenly summoning all his 
English, he said, pointing to Morris’s 
diaphragm: “Here, all Italiano”; then 
pointing to his throat, “here, anche Ital- 


iano”; then pointing to his head; “and 
here—Ah! L’Arte, l’arte, molto bene, 
grande, splendida.” Then _ suddenly, 


“Dica al suo maestro; bravo, bravissimo,” 
clapping his hands in true Italian en- 
thusiasm. 


Mr. Morris’s engagements for the fu- 
ture include one with the Rubinstein 
Club of New York and a concert tour as 
far West as Kansas City. 

Upon being asked wherein he con- 
sidered Mr. Arens’s method superior to 
that of many other voice teachers, Mr. 
Morris replied: “Although he is known 
to the general public mainly as an or- 
chestral conductor, Mr. Arens studied 
voice for several years with the late 
Julius Hey of Berlin, one of Germany’s 
greatest exponents of the Italian bel 
canto, and was appointed Hey’s Amer- 
ican representative. To my mind, he ex- 
cels particularly in diagnosing his cases. 

“In doing so, he evidently is guided 
by something more than his unerring 
sense of placement, style, kind of voice, 
beauty of tonal quality, etc. He goes 
deeper; he studies the mental attitude of 
the pupils; he reads their minds, so to 
speak. This process reveals to him the 
conscious or unconscious motives of their 
faulty singing. Hence his cures and 
treatment, while based on his intimate 
knowledge of the physiological and ac- 
coustical laws involved, are nevertheless 
based principally on this axiom, which is 
the cornerstone of his method: ‘Nature, 
if not interfered with, does the singing; 
but the brains, the mind, the heart direct 
and govern this physical apparatus.’ 
Therefore at the Arens Studio one has to 
breathe, breathe, breathe! and then, to 
think! think! think!” W. J. Z. 


Concert to Familiarize Publishing Em- 
ployees with “New Issues” 


Boston, Dec. 10.—That their em- 
ployees may be better familiarized with 
the new publications which they have to 
offer the firm of Oliver Ditson Company 
gave a recital of “Ditson Novelties” at 
the rooms of the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation last evening. 

The artists presenting the program 
were Karl Rissland, violinist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; Herbert W. 
Smith, baritone of the Central Congre- 
gational Church; William B. MacLane, 
tenor, and the following pianists of the 
firm: Williams Arms Fisher, Charles 
Fonteyn Manney and Oscar C. Henning. 





Julia Culp Sings to Record Crowd in 
Toledo 


ToLepbo, O., Dec. 17.—The largest audi- 
ence that has attended an Orpheus Club 
concert enjoyed the first musicale of the 
society’s seventh season recently. The 
club chorus of forty-two members is 
under the direction of Walter Eugene 
Ryder and Preston Brown is the club 
accompanist. The singing of the chorus 
was extremely satisfying and several en- 
cores were demanded. 

The admired soloist of the evening was 
Mme. Julia Culp, with Coenraad V. Bos 
as her accompanist. 7. Be 8s 





Triple Artistry Distinguishes East Liver- 
pool (O.) Concert 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O., Dec. 15.—Francis 
MacMillen, the American violinist, and 
Edmund Burke, baritone, appeared in 
joint recital with Marie Hertenstein, 
pianist, recently, at the Ceramic Thea- 
ter. Mr. MacMillen’s playing of Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” was greeted with espe- 
cially prolonged applause and the Irish 
baritone’s rich voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in arias and old songs. Miss 
Hertenstein made a favorable impres- 
sion. Each of the soloists was recalled 
several times by the appreciative audi- 
ence. 


Red Cross Concert in Marshfield, Ore., 
a Complete Success 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Dec. 10.—The bene- 
fit concert given for the Red Cross at 
the Masonic Opera House recently was 
an event of unusual musical interest. 
Henrik Gjerdrum, pianist, directed the 
concert, in which Mrs. Mayme S. Gid- 
ley, soprano; Mrs. Roy Everett Miller, 
soprano; Edna L. Larsen, pianist; Ben- 
jamin Ortlind, tenor, and the Chaminade 
Club participated. A tidy sum was 
realized a FF; 


Students in “Traviata” and 


“Carmen” 


CHICAGO, Dec. 14.—At the regular 
Saturday morning concert given by the 
Chicago Musical College at the Ziegfeld 
Theater, the School of Opera, under the 
direction of Edouardo Sacerdote, gave 
the second act of Verdi’s “La Traviata” 
and the second act of Bizet’s “Carmen.” 
In these Dan S. Denton, H. Stanley 
Deacon, Jane McArthur, Mrs. Fletcher- 
Dobyns, Lathrop Resseguie and members 
of the faculty distinguished themselves. 
Four pupils from the ballet school under 
Mme. Jung also took part. M. R. 


Chicago 





Clarence Dickinson, organist of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
is the composer of the fourth set of pieces 
selected by Winthrop Ames from those 
submitted in response to his recent offer 
to play new, unpublished American music 
during intermissions at the Little 
Theater in this city. 
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CLARA GABRILOWITSCH IN 
LITTLE THEATER RECITAL 


American Contralto, in Better Voice, Is 
Heard to Greater Advantage Than 
on First Appearance 


Clara Clemens, the American con- 
tralto, daughter of the late Mark Twain, 
followed up her recent New York reap- 


pearance with her husband, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, at A®olian Hall with a song 
recital at the Little Theater on Dec. 
15. Partly because of the fact that 
she was in better vocal form and 
partly, no doubt, because of the more in- 
timate atmosphere of the smaller audi- 
torium, the singer won a_ decidedly 
greater measure of favor on this occa- 
sion than at the first concert. 

It was in two songs of vastly different 
nature—Schumann’s “Der Landmann” 
and Brahms’s “Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer”—that Mme. Gabrilowitsch 
did her best singing. “Der Landmann” 
was given with charming delicacy, while 
the essential mood of the Brahms song 
was admirably realized. Both of these 
were re-demanded, as was also Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s “Song of the Shepherd Lehl.” 
In the other program songs, ranging 
from Schubert to Tschaikowsky and 
Rachmaninoff, Parker and Beach, there 
was much real beauty and convincing 
evidence of a lofty artistic purpose and 
dominating intelligence in the singer’s 
interpretations, though her unreliable 
system of tone production and faulty dic- 
tion not infrequently prevented her from 
achieving the best effects within her 
power. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch not only provided 
eloquent accompaniments that were a 
constant source of joy to the listeners, 
but appeared also as the composer of two 
highly effective songs—‘Die Wasser- 
fahrt” and “Nahe des Geliebten”—the 
first of which-proved to be the more dis- 
tinctive in character. 





Josephine Lyon, of New York City, 
gave a concert recently at the home of 
Aron T. Lovett, Albany, N. Y., for the 
benefit of the Belgium Relief Fund and 
the Albany Guild for the Care of the 
Sick. 
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PORTLAND ORCHESTRA 
HIGH IN PUBLIC FAVOR 


Theater Crowded for Performance of 
Dignified Program Conducted by 
George E. Jeffrey 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 7.—That the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra is winning 
its way into the hearts of the public 
was evidenced on Sunday afternoon when 
the Heilig Theater was packed with an 
enthusiastic audience. On the previous 
day more than 2,000 school children at- 
tended the final rehearsal. Beethoven’s 
Y dhgawecnell Symphony had first place on 

. soem and its performance was 
po» mented by a description of the sev- 
eral movements by William H. Boone. 
George E. Jeffrey conducted the program 
with dignity and understanding. The 
numbers, in addition to the Beethoven 
Symphony, were Luigini’s “Ballet Egyp- 
tian,” Ole Bull’s “Saterjentens Sontag,” 
Wagner’s “Dreams” and Nicolai’ 's Over- 
ture, “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

J. H. Cowan has been given charge 
of the vocal music for the Rose Festival 
of 1915. 
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Dr. Clement B. Shaw gave a lecture 
recital on Beethoven’s “Fidelio” at the 
Tilford Building on Saturday evening. 
He was assisted by Letha McBride and 
Mordaunt Goodnough, pianists, and 
Robert Millard, flautist. 

“Community Sings,” under the direc- 
tion of William H. Boyer, are being given 
at the high schools. Gertrude Moore was 
one of the soloists last Friday evening 
and her singing proved most acceptable. 

On Friday evening at his studio in the 
Tilford Building, Roy Marion Wheeler 
presented Mrs. John R. Caseberg in an 
ambitious program of piano numbers. 
She was assisted by Mrs. Carlyn Dewitt 
Joslyn, who sang some original songs; 
Mr. Wheeler, who played some original 
numbers, and Mrs. Adaline M. Alvord, 
reader. 

June Shay and Irene Bloch were the 
vocal soloists at a luncheon given at the 
Benson Hotel on Wednesday. 

Marie Soule presented a number of 
pupils in recital on Friday afternoon. A 
competitive examination in musical 
terms took place and the winners were 
Helen Tuthill and Bernice Helme. Other 
recitals of the week were given by Lucien 
Becker, who presented Edith Alice Moyer 
in an artistic piano program, and Walter 
A. Bacon, who presented Roy Miller in 
a violin recital of exceptional merit. 


H. C. 





TWO TOLEDO PROGRAMS 


Miss Hinkle and Violinist Heartily 
Greeted 


ToLepo, O., Dec. 14.—Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, who sang on December 10 at 
a Red Cross benefit, given under the 
auspices of the Toledo Chapter of Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, was greeted by 


an audience which insistently requested 
encores. After. giving “Will o’ the Wisp” 
as an extra the popular soprano was re- 
called several times. Miss Hinkle and 
her assistants, Mrs. Merle Macklin 
Meagley, pianist, and Bessie Werum 
Vance, violinist, received several floral 
offerings. 

Abraham Ruvinsky, violinist, scored a 
triumph on December 10, when he ap- 
peared as soloist at the concert given by 
the Teutonia Mannerchor in the Zenobia 
Theater. William F. Renz is the direc- 
tor of the organization. An assistant 
soloist was Mae Rydman, soprano. The 


accompanist was Mrs. Herbert Davies. 
F. E. P. 





The French Academy of Fine Arts has 
voted unanimously to expel all German 
and Austrian corresponding members, re- 
fusing to distinguish between the ninety- 
three German “intellectuals” and other 
Germans and Austrians. Engelbert 
Humperdinck, the composer, is among 
those thus expelled. 


MME, BENNECHE RETURNS 
AFTER TWO YEARS ABROAD 


American Coloratura Soprano Has 
Achieved Success in Hamburg Opera 
and in Concert Tours 


Mme. Frieda Bennéche, who had such 
a successful season with the Hamburg 
Opera last year, is one of the most 
highly gifted of American coloratura 
sopranos who have returned to the 


American metropolis since the outbreak 
of the European war. Mme. Bennéche 
studied in this country with some of the 
best teachers, and went to Germany two 
years ago. After a short are of study 
with a Berlin vocal teacher (who, she 
says, almost ruined her voice) she had 
the good fortune to study with Therese 
Seehofer, Kammersangerin to the Court 
of Berlin, who also placed the voice of 
Mme. Olive Fremstad. Under her tui- 
tion Mme. Bennéche made rapid strides, 
and later won great success on a concert 
tour through Sweden and Denmark with 
several of the foremost Bach and Han- 
del exponents of Germany (Professor 
Seifert, Hans Basserman, Hans Beyer 
and Professor Haehne). On this tour 
her beautiful voice, skill in coloratura 
and musicianship aroused the utmost in- 
terest. 

Mme. Bennéche’s répertoire embraces 
all the coloratura parts of Italian, 
French and German operas, including 
the extremely difficult part of Zerbinetta 
in Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” in which she has won some of 
her greatest successes. 

The soprano is also a clever violinist 
and pianist and has composed pieces in 
the smaller forms for voice, violin and 
piano. H. E. 


A PARKER-HOOKER ORATORIO 


Collaborators in Opera Turn Talents in 
New Direction 


That Horatio Parker and Brian Hooker 
have been collaborating ever since they 
produced the opera “Mona” some years 
ago is indicated not only by the recent 


announcement of their prize-winning 
opera, “Fairyland,” which will be pro- 
duced in Los Angeles in June, but by the 
announcement of the Boston Music Com- 
pany, which has now in press their new 
oratorio, “Morven and the Grail.” 

The Boston publishing house an- 
nounces that this work, music by Dr. 
Parker, poem by Mr. Hooker, will be 
published during January, 1915, and that 
both words and music are “a departure 
from the usual style.” Planned for 
chorus of mixed voices, four solo voices, 
mixed quartet off stage and full orches- 
tra, the work will have its first public 
performance at the Centennial Anniver- 
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sary of the Handei and Haydn Society 
of Boston, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, 
on April 13, 1915. Dr. Parker’s two im- 
posing oratorios, “Hora Novissima” and 
“St. Christopher,” have been widely sung 
here and abroad and in them he has 
rs what he can do in the oratorio 
e 





Mme. Hallock’s Recital Sets High Stand- 
ard in Parkersburg 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 14.—A 


high standard for future piano recitals 
was set on December 10, in Central Music 
Hall, when Mary Hallock made her first 
appearance this season. Mme. Hallock 
was highly commended for her musician- 
ly qualities. Her program was designed 
to display her technical equipment, yet 
it was well made and_ interesting. 
Paderewski’s A Minor Concerto was the 
final offering and therein Mrs. Lancaster 
contributed materially with her work at 
the second piano. 





The Canadian Academy of Music, 
Montreal, has gone into liquidation with- 
out opposition. The teachers will teach 
in the present quarters for the balance 
of the season. 
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WAR HALTED MME. OBER’S 
STUDY OF OUR LANGUAGE 


That She Might Devote Her Time to Relief Work, Noted Con- 
tralto Gave up Hope of Surprising Friends Here by Her 
Fluency in English—Her Admiration for American Women 








HAT Margarete Ober reciprocates the 
appreciation given to her by the 
American public may be recorded as a 
fact. Not an astounding fact, since it is 
merely human for artists or other mor- 
tals to be interested in those who show 
interest in them. But Mme. Ober (who 
won American admiration not only by her 


singing and acting, but by her deft love- 
making in  “‘“Rosenkavalier’’) goes 
further. With characteristic spontaneity 
she declares, “I have liked every Ameri- 
can that I’ve met, both here and abroad. 
Your women have especially impressed 
me. 

“Do you know,” remarked this noted 
contralto, “American women seem to me 
to resemble our German women in many 
respects—for instance, in their being 
courageous and self-sacrificing in times 
of trouble. Should the United States 
ever become involved in such a deplorable 
conflict as that in which Germany is now 
engaged, I feel sure that the American 
women would rise as one to help their sol- 
diers just as the German women did at 


the outbreak of the war. I had visible 
proof of this in Berlin last Summer when 
the present war broke out. I don’t be- 
lieve there was a single woman in the 
American colony who did not do her ut- 
most to help those in need. I saw some 
standing at the railroad stations with 
sandwiches for the soldiers, others gave 
up their apartments to lodge the soldiers, 
so that they could at least have one com- 
fortable night’s rest before going to the 
front, while still others got up subscrip- 
tions from house to house to furnish 
apartments for those who were made 
homeless by the terrible catastrophe 
which has befallen the whole civilized 
world. 

“Even though I do not yet speak 
English, I am day by day becoming more 
Americanized; to tell the truth, I was 
really homesick for New York when I 
went to Europe last Summer. I had in- 
tended to surprise my American friends 
when I came back by being able to talk 
English, and, in fact, I did study very 
hard, until they started to mobilize, then 
I was forced to stop and try to make 
myself immediately useful. Before I left 


I succeeded in ‘schnorring’ enough beds 
from my friends to furnish two twelve- 
room apartments for homeless and job- 
less actors and singers, one for men and 





Margarete Ober, Eminent Metropolitan 
Contralto, with Her Husband, Arthur 
Arndt, and “Sepperl” 


the other for women. It seems that the 
government provides for everyone except 
for the poor artists, many of whom are 


out of work, while those who have en- 
gagements have had their salaries cut in 
half, leaving them hardly enough on 
which to exist. 

“My own apartment was filled with 
cots and given over to the use of the gov- 
ernment for soldiers who are now being 
trained in Berlin, there not being enough 
room in the barracks for all. In fact 
they have so many more soldiers than 
they need. My husband, who is in per- 
fect health, volunteered three times and 
each time was rejected by the officials, 
because they won’t accept any but those 
who have had military training. I have 
fourteen brothers and first cousins at the 
front just now, and only to-day I learned 
that one of them had earned the Iron 
Cross. As soon as the opera season is at 
an end I am longing to go to the front 
myself as a Red Cross nurse. 

“The night before I left for New 
York I sang in a performance of ‘Lo- 
hengrin’ at the Berlin Royal Opera, 
with Hermann Jadlowker, the Russian 
tenor, in the title-réle. I tell you this 
to show how easy-going der deutsche 
Michel is. Can you imagine what would 
happen to a German tenor if he were 
to appear now in Saint Petersburg or 
Petrograd, as they call it now?” 

W. J. Z. 





Hofmann’s Tribute to Ganz 


Josef Hofmann has written to Rudolph 
Ganz that he will play two of the lat- 
ter’s compositions at his Washington re- 
cital later this Winter. The composi- 
tions are “Fileuse Pensive” and “The 
Peasant Dance.” 





LOCAL COMPOSER ON CHICAGO ORCHESTRA’S PROGRAM 


Adolf Weidig’s Symphonic Suit Discloses Melodic Inventiveness and Mastery of Orchestral Combinations 
—Madrigal and Mendelssohn Clubs in Choral Concerts—New Orchestra of Business Men 


Makes Its Appearance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 21, 1914. 


DOLF WEIDIG, one of Chicago’s 
leading composers, was represented 
on the program which Frederick Stock 


arranged for last Friday afternoon’s con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Weidig’s Symphonic Suite, in three 
movements, far surpassed not only his 
own previous efforts in the larger forms 
of composition, but was also received with 
much more favor than Hans Pfitzner’s 
overture to Kleist’s drama, “Kiatchen von 
Heilbronn,” which was the other novelty 
of the program. 

Mr. Weidig’s suite shows the attain- 


ments of the profound musician. Mas- 
tery of orchestral combinations and 


melodic invention are disclosed in it. 
The first section is a passacaglia con- 

sisting of twelve ingeniously worked 

variations; the second movement, with 
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an intermezzo, brings forth a pleasing, 
flowing melody with a fine violin cadenza, 
which Harry Weisbach played excellent- 
ly, and the last section reflects perhaps 
the later orchestral manner of Schumann 
and Richard Strauss. The Intermezzo 
has a modern French flavor. Mr. Weidig 
was called to the stage several times to 
acknowledge the applause. 

The rest of the program was made up 
of the Sixth Symphony of Beethoven, the 
“Italian Serenade,” by Hugo Wolf, and 
the “Academic Festival” Overture by 
Brahms. 


Madrigal Club Opens Its Season 


The week brought forth a number of 
other important concerts, of which men- 
tion may be made in chronological order. 

The Chicago Madrigal Club gave its 
first concert of the season at the Ger- 
mania Theater, Monday evening, under 
its able director, D. A. Clippinger, and 
presented a program of classical, modern 
and humorous selections. This mixed 
chorus is making evident progress each 
year, singing with finer tone gradations, 
with greater precision and with finer 
rhythmic accent. 


Such songs as the “Jesu dulcis 
memoria,” by Vittoria; the ‘“Laudate 
Dominum,” by the old Dutch composer, 


Sweelinck; “Since You Went Away,” by 
J. Rosamond Johnson; two Negro Spirit- 
uals, by H. T. Burleigh, and humorous 
songs by Bridge and Warner were excel- 
lently interpreted. 

Leon Marx, the Chicago violinist, was 
the assisting artist. He played the Men- 
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delssohn Violin Concerto and two pieces 
by Debussy and Kreisler in a way to win 
favor. Mrs. Kraus was his accompanist. 

At the Woman’s Club Auditorium at 
Evanston, Wednesday morning, Efrem 
Zimbalist, the Russian violinist, gave a 
recital in which the Sonata for piano and 
violin in D Minor, by Brahms; the Wag- 
ner “Prize Song, » “from “Die Meister- 
singer,” arranged by Wilhelmj, and 
three Hungarian Dances by Brahms, 
were the principal numbers. 

Latest among the commercial houses 
to take up music as a means of culture 
for its employees is the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, which gave an orches- 
tral concert at Orchestra Hall last Tues- 
day evening. The company is possessed 
of an orchestra of about 100 performers, 
most of whom are employees, and is un- 
der the direction of Morgan L. East- 
mann, who is said to have had experi- 
ence as conductor in Buda-Pesth. Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March from ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Scharwenka’s 
Polish Dance, a selection from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” a movement from Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, and short pieces 
by Tschaikowsky, Tobani and Sousa were 
presented at this concert. 

There was some accuracy in attack, 
good tonal quality and dynamic contrasts 
in the playing of the orchestra. Mr. 
Eastmann’s notions of tempi are not al- 
ways conventional. 

As soloist, Luella Chilson Orhman, the 
soprano, sang, with beauty of tone, three 
songs by Carrie Jacobs-Bond, and also 
Arditi’s “Il Bacio” waltz song. Both 
these numbers were accompanied by the 
orchestra tastefully. Orchestra Hall was 
filled with an appreciative audience. 

The first concert of the season, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Chamber 
Music Society, was given at Orchestra 
Hall Foyer last Thursday afternoon, by 
the Chicago String Quartet (Harry 
Weisbach, first violin; Otto Roehrborn, 
second violin; Franz Esser, viola, and 
Bruno Steindel, ’cello). The program 
was devoted exclusively to Beethoven’s 
works. 

Mendelssohn Club Pleases 

Now entered upon its twenty-first sea- 
son, the Chicago Mendelssohn Club can 
boast of having become one of the fore- 
mos musical organizations of the city, 
and Harrison M. Wild, the conductor 
of this excellent male chorus, is entitled 
to no little credit for the society’s high 
musical standing. 

At its first concert for the season, at 
Orchestra Hall, last Thursday evening, 
the chorus presented a program of novel 
and interesting works, including several 
which came from American writers. 

Of particular merit were the songs by 
Victor Herbert, Arthur Foote, Daniel 


Protheroe and R. Huntington Woodman. 
Homer B. 
World,” 
repeated. 


Hatch’s “The Way of the 
a humorous trifle, had to be 


Albert Lindquest, the Chicago tenor, 
was the assisting artist, and, in a group 
of songs by Wolf-Ferrari and Brahms, 
another of songs by Salter, Clough-Leigh- 
ter, Coleridge-Taylor and Arthur Dun- 
ham, disclosed excellent lyric qualities 
and interpretative gifts. He was most 
successful in the songs by Wolf-Ferrari. 
He also supplied the solo for Horatio W. 
Parker’s setting of Longfellow’s oriental 
poem, “The Leav of Roushan Beg.” 

Two-Piano Recital 

In the two-piano recital which Glenn 
Dillard Gunn and Allen Spencer offered 
at the Fine Arts Theater yesterday 
afternoon, they advanced for the con- 
sideration of Chicago musicians two 
works in the literature of the piano which 
had not been heard here previously. 
These were the Benedictus, by Alkan, and 
an Introduction and Allegro, by Ravel. 
Besides these, they interpreted the al- 
ways pleasing Variations on a Theme of 
Bee ‘thoven, by Saint-Sidens, and the Span- 
ish Caprice by Chabrier. 

The Benedictus is a noble and digni- 
fied piece in the classic manner. The In- 
troduction and Allegro by Ravel is perme- 
ated with all the new harmonic modes of 
the French modernists, but is not par- 
ticularly interesting. The two pianists 
gave to all the pieces on the program 
musicianly and_ intellectual readings. 
Marion Green, basso, contributed eight 
songs to the program, including four 
American compositions by Coerne, Hull 
and John Alden Carpenter. Gordon 
Campbell played excellent accompani- 
ments. 

A miscellaneous concert was presented 
by M. Scaffi, tenor; Frances Gertrude 
Kennedy, soprano, and Isador Berger, 
violinist, at the Illinois Theater, yester- 
day afternoon, as the thirteenth musicale 
in the Metropolitan Artists’ Course. Mr. 
Berger gave an artistic interpretation of 
the Bruch G Minor Violin Concerto and 
also put forth a set of short pieces, Five 
Scenes from Childhood, of which he is 
the composer. All these artists were well 
received by a large audience. Mr. Van 
Grove played all the accompaniments 
with musical style and finish. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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BROOKLYN EVENING OF 
*A CAPELLA ” MUSIC 


Choral Art Society Under A. Y. 
Cornell Reaches High Point 
of Efficiency. 


The Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, un- 
der the baton of Alfred Y. Cornell, gave 
its first concert of the season at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Decem- 
ber 18. Mr. Cornell, who is now con- 
ducting this admirable chorus of mixed 
voices for the second year, chose a pro- 
gram of unusual interest for the occasion. 

This organization, the purpose of 
which is to present a capella music, has 
reached a notable point of efficiency un- 


der Mr. Cornell’s guidance. The quality 
of the voices is fresh, the balance is well 
established and the attacks are precise. 
Sweelinck’s “Hodie Christus natus Est,” 
two Gevaert French “Noéls,” including 
the popular “A Joyful Christmas Song,” 
von Herzogenberg’s “Comest Thou, Light 
of Gladness” comprised the first part, 
and Frank Damrosch’s arrangement of 
“Holy Night, Silent Night,” ‘the solo part 
well sung by Alfred M. Best, baritone, 
president of the club, was repeated in 
response to the applause. 

Mendelssohn’s “The Nightingale,” H. 
T. Burleigh’s setting for chorus of two 
negro spirituals “Deep River” and “Dig 
My Grave,” Granville Bantock’s “O Can 
Ye Sew Cushions,” a Russian folk-song 
“In the Fields,” arranged by A. T. Rubetz 
and Taneiew’s stirring eight-part chorus 
“Sunrise” were heard later. The admir- 
able Burleigh pieces were thrillingly 
sung. Mr. Cornell must be praised for 
the serious work which he has accom- 
plished with his singers. 

Assisting the-club appeared the Trio 
de Lutéce, comprisng George Barrére, 
flute, Salvatore de Stefano, harp, and 
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Praised by Boston Critics in Recital 
at Symphony Hall, on Nov. 15: 


PULLER 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 16, 1914.—His voice is a 
delight to hear, for it is strong, mel- 
low, moving and satisfying. * * * 
So while Mr. Steinberg has been 
trained to bring out the dramatic ex- 
pression of his voice, it still remains 
essentially a lyric voice, capable of 
giving great pleasure in the field of 
pure song. In all his singing, though, 
the appeal was first of all through 

- the beauty of voice with the dramatic 
instinct subordinated. Hence, a re- 
cital of song not confined to the music 
of the synagogue would please be- 
cause of the inherent qualities of Mr. 
Steinberg’s voice, which has that 
elusive quality called ‘‘sympathetic.’’ 

Boston Journal, Nov. 16, 1914.—Can- 
tor Steinberg sang the famous solo “It 
Is Enough” from “Elijah’’ in good 
style and with good taste. 

Boston Evening Record, Nov. 16, 
1914.—Bernhard Steinberg displayed 
resonance of tone and fervid style 
throughout his program. 
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Paul Kéfer, ’cello. This ensemble played 
with perfect artistry five short Rameau 
pieces and Debussy’s “Petite Suite.” The 
three artists were also heard in indi- 
vidual solos, each proving himself a mas- 
ter of his instrument. Sidney Dorlon 
Lowe, official accompanist of the club, 
whose work with an a capella chorus is 
accomplished in the rehearsals, not in the 
concert, provided excellent accompani- 
ment for Messrs. Barrére and Kéfer. 
The audience was large and profuse in 
its demonstration of approval. 
W. K. 


SICKESZ HEARD HERE 
AFTER LONG ABSENCE 


Pianist Reveals Marked Growth 
Since His Last Appearance 
in America 
After an absence of several years Jan 
Sickesz, the Dutch pianist, appeared at 
A£olian Hall, New York, on December 
17, and in recital acquitted himself of a 
well-chosen program in a worthy man- 
ner. 
Mr. Sickesz is a player of no little 
technic, and he adds to his equipment a 
sane and unostentatious manner at the 
piano. His program read as follows: 


Beethoven, ‘Moonlight Sonata,’ Schu- 
mann, Fantasy, op. 17; Brahms, Intermezzi 
in B Flat Minor and A Major, Capriccio in B 
Minor, Rhapsody in E Flat Major; Rach- 
maninow, Preludes in B Flat Major and G 
Minor; Liszt, “Sonetto del Petrarca,’’ Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 6. ; 





A pianist can show his musicianship 
in no more unmistakable way than by 
choosing the Schumann Fantasy, op. 17, 
for performance. It contains perhaps 
more problems than any other work of its 
composer. Mr. Sickesz approached the 
work bearing its serious message well 
in mind and gave a reading that was 
more than praiseworthy. He _ subordi- 
nated its technical side to the true mean- 
ing of the music and delivered its con- 
tent with a fine sense of values. 

His Brahms had many fine points, too, 
the Intermezzi being done with Innigkeit, 
the Capriccio with delicacy and the 
Rhapsody with heroic ruggedness. Per- 
haps no performance of the afternoon 
was more convincing than that of the G 
Minor Rachmaninow Prelude, a _ piece 
which we have heard from many pianists 
since Josef Hofmann introduced it to us. 
Mr. Sickesz took it at a brisk tempo and 
handled its rhythm with a firm grip. 
There was much poetry in his playing of 
the Liszt sonnet and the rhapsody he 
played in its appropriate bravoura man- 
ner. 

Mr. Sickesz is to-day a pianist who 
gives real satisfaction to his hearers. 
Since his last American tour he has 
grown technically and musically in his 
art, and he now is equipped to interpret 
the literature of his instrument with 
distinction. 

His hearers last week applauded him 
with growing enthusiasm throughout the 
program. A Ws Be 





Pianist Ganz’s Family to Arrive in New 
York Monday 


Mrs. Rudolph Ganz, wife of the cele- 
brated Swiss pianist, and her son, Anton 
Roy, will arrive in New York on the 
Carpathia on Monday. They will make 
their home in New York. Mr. Ganz will 
remain in this country during the Sum- 
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appeared 
with continued success is 
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who will make a tour next season under 
the management of 
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FRENCH REVIVALS IN 
DAMROSCH CONCERT 


Saint-Saens C Minor Symphony 
and Debussy “ Iberia” in 
Orchestra’s Program 


Walter Damrosch must have desired to 
pay homage once more to the veteran 
French composer, Saint-Saéns, when, on 
Friday afternoon, December 18, he re- 
in C 
Minor on the program of the Symphony 
Society of New York at AXolian Hall. 

The Saint-Saéns Symphony is an hon- 
est piece of writing and contains much 
that is representative of the ad- 
mired French composer at his best. In it 
are classic feeling and romantic beauty, 
and they are blended with considerable 
mastery. In addition to the regular or- 


chestral array the composer calls for or- 
gan, played by Frank Sealy on this oc- 
casion, and piano, at times for two hands, 
at others four hands, performed last 
week by Arthur Loesser and Victor Ko- 
lar. These piano parts are ineffective 
but the organ is impressively employed. 
In spite of a finished performance the 
symphony aroused no enthusiasm. Its 
message is no longer vital; nor would 
it seem that coming. generations will 
know it except as a work of historical 
significance. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian 
pianist, was the soloist and gave a highly 
praiseworthy performance of Rachman- 
inow’s Sescond Concerto. Since his last 
American tour Mr. Gabrilowitsch has be- 
come an apostle of the “big tone” in 
piano playing and his performance suf- 
fered somewhat from this last week. He 
was applauded at the close of the work. 

Debussy’s “Iberia,” first heard under 
the late Gustav Mahler at a Philhar- 
monic concert in 1911, proved again to 
be one of its composer’s unimportant 
works. Its Spanish feeling consists 
largely of rhythmic devices, for its 
themes are not characteristic of the 
country which it is supposed to reflect. 
The second movement “Les parfums de 
la nuit” (Odors of the Night), inade- 
quately translated in the program anno- 
tations as “Night’s Perfume,” induced 
a New York critic to state, after its 
first performance, that they were “de- 
cidedly ugly odors.” His words hold 
true, for they sound quite as ugly to-day. 
Debussy’s important works’ which 
startled us some years ago sound admir- 
able enough to-day, now that the idiom 
is known and we are. accustomed 
to his music. But his lesser works, of 
which “Iberia” is one, are quite as im- 
potent now as they were when first 
heard. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted both the 
Saint-Saéns and the Debussy works with 
devotion and his men executed them 
finely under his baton. The audience 
was quite as unmoved after the De- 
bussy as after the Saint-Saéns and the 
applause was accordingly perfunctory. 

A. W. K. 


Mark Hambourg Gets £500 Damages 
from London Journal 


The suit of Mark Hambourg, the 
pianist, against the London Mail (not 
the Daily Mail) has been settled, ac- 
cording to the New York Telegraph, and 
five hundred pounds damages awarded 
that artist for defamation of character. 
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Early in September, under the heading 
of “Things We Would Like to Know,” 
the journal published this notice: “How 
long is it since Mr. Hambourg discovered 
he is a Russian pianist, when in the old 
days at Broadwoods he was known to be 
a German?” This seriously affected the 
artist’s concert tour and at Cromer the 
date was held up until he proved, by his 
birth certificate, that he was born in 
Russia in 1879, and also affirmed that his 
parents and his grandparents were of 
the same nationality. 





Popular Artists Heard at Reception to 
Harriet Ware 


William Simmons, the baritone, ap- 
peared last week at a reception given by 
Alice Preston to Harriet Ware, the com- 
poser, at her New York home. With 
him on the program were Gina Cia- 
parelli-Viafora, the popular soprano, and 
John Barnes Wells, tenor. William 
Janaushek was the accompanist. 

Mr. Simmons has been engaged as 
soloist with the Chaminade Society of 
Hackensack, N. J., on Monday after- 
noon, January 11, where he will sing a 
Handel air and groups of German and 
American songs. 





Columbus Women’s Music Club De- 
mands American Orchestral Music 


Mrs. Ella May Smith, president of the 
Women’s Music Club of Columbus, 0O., 
spent a few days in New York this week. 

“Our club has taken a positive stand 
with reference to American music,” said 
Mrs. Smith to a MUSICAL AMERICA rep- 
resentative. “We have made it a condi- 
tion that all visiting orchestras that ap- 
pear in Columbus under our auspices 
shall present one American composition 
on their programs.” 





Scottish Musicale in Honor of Hamish 
MacKay 


A “Grand Scottish Musicale” was 
given at the Amsterdam Opera House, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 15, in honor of Hamish MacKay, the 
Scottish baritone, now in America. Mr. 
MacKay appeared in Scots songs, ar- 
ranged by MacPherson, T. S. Drum- 
mond, Learmont Drysdale and others, as- 
sisted at the piano by Fay Foster. A 
feature was a group of settings of Burns 
poems. There were bagpipe numbers 
and exhibitions of highland dancing as 
well. 
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What the Critics Say about 
the Art of 


ANGELO 


CORTESE 


Harpist 
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Dayton Journal: “Mr. Cortese was 
received with acclaim.” 


Birmingham Age-Herald: “Mr. 
Cortese manipulates the harp with 
perfect technic and dazzling facility. 
No harpist could surpass him in 
warmth, fire or finish.” 


ALPHONSE 


‘ HASSELMANS, late pro 
fessor at the Paris Conservatoire, wrote 
to Mr. Cortese: “You have in you the touch 
of a truly great artist.” 
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Annual Grand Rapids Visit of Stock’s 
'. Orchestra 


GRAND Rapips, Dec. 17.—In the annual 
visit of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra under the management of J. W. 
Beattie, director of music in the public 
schools and leader of the High School 
Orchestra, was signalized Monday even- 
ing in the concert at the High School 
Auditorium. The audience was aroused 
to great enthusiasm, as the resources of 
the orchestra were brought to a fine 
climax in Rimsky-Korsakow’s Capriccio, 
op. 34. Bruno Steindel, ’cello soloist, 
played the Symphonic Variations, by 
Boellman, with an artistic sincerity, 
which reached the hearts of the audi- 
ence. E. H. 





Pauline Jennings Illustrates “History of 
Music” 


Pauline Jennings, piahist, delivered 
the second of a series of five lectures 
at the Gardner School, No. 607 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, on Wednesday even- 
ing, December 16. The lectures are on 
the “History of Music” and are illus- 
trated by Miss Jennings at the piano. 
Miss Jennings on this occasion proved to 
be not only an entertaining lecturer but 
a pianist of considerable charm. She 
exhibits an intelligent penetration of the 
content of the music and her technic is 
ample. A large audience gave many evi- 
dences of pleasure in her work. 





Serato Scores Sacramento Success 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. 20.—Arrigo 
Serato, the Italian violinist, was the solo- 
ist at the recent three hundred and 
twenty-seventh recital given by the Sat- 
urday Club in Elks’ Hall. Mr. Serato 
was greeted by a capacity audience, 
which manifested hearty approval after 
each number of the short but well chosen 
program. Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” 
was the concluding number. | 





Dinner in Honor of Fritz Kreisler 


A dinner in honor of Fritz Kreisler, 
the violinist, was given at the Hotel St. 
Regis, New York, Saturday evening, De- 
cember 19. There were about one hun- 
dred in attendance, including many lead- 
ing musicians. Alexander von Nuber, 
the Austro-Hungarian Consul General, 
made an address on “Kreisler, the Aus- 
trian Patriot,” Rubin Goldmark spoke on 
“Kreisler, the Artist,” and Victor F. 
Ridder spoke in behalf of the German- 
American press. In expressing his 
thanks, Mr. Kreisler said that there was 
a tendency to make much of his career 
as a soldier and to condemn the Austrian 
Government for sending him to the front. 
“This is not the true sentiment of men 
of my country,” he continued. ‘The 
fighting men are measured not by rank, 
but by capacity for suffering.” 


FOUR 
BROWNING 
SONGS 


Set to Music by 
EMILIANO RENAUD 





(From ‘‘Pippa Passes’’) 
All’s Right With the World D 


You'll Love Me Yet Ab (F-a).. .60 


(From ‘‘Dramatic Lyrics’’) 
My Star Db (E-F)...........-- .50 
Love Me Forever Eb (c-a).....-.- .50 

(All for High Voice.) 


These songs possess vital elements 
which. make them valuable for Con- 
cert, Recital or Salon use. 


They reflect the composer’s deli- 
cacy and refinement, combined with 
a deep musical understanding. 

Concisely stated the songs are re- 
markable, and will command the at- 
tention of artists generally. 


Published by 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


BOSTON: 62-64 Stanhope Street 
NEW YORK: 13 East i7th Street 
CHICAGO: 316 So. Wabash Avenue 











NEW OPERA REGIME 
FOR NEW ORLEANS 


Italian Company Follows Chain 
Of French Organizations at 
Historic House 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 19.—The 
steamer which brought the Sigaldi Ital- 
ian Opera Company to New Orleans 
from the tropics was delayed by stormy 
weather in the Gulf and did not reach 
here until late Thursday evening, conse- 
quently the opening performance of the 
troupe’s two months’ engagement here 
had to be postponed until Friday night. 
This, no doubt, was the cause of the 
opera house not being crowded. How- 
ever, there was a large audience to wel- 
come these new singers. 

“Aida” was the opening bill and Es- 
mondo Anaya, who was the Rhadames, 
proved disappointing. The best singers 
of the evening were Pilar de Rocha in 
the title rdle and Esquivel as Amonasyro, 
both of whom, while possessing rather 
light voices, did excellent work. Mme. 
Delgado was good as Amneris as was 
Mr. Panciera as the King. It was, how- 
ever, in the ensembles of this magnifi- 
cent opera that the company was the 
most pleasing and drew the heartiest ap- 
plause of the evening. 

The production was mounted hand- 
somely and it was indeed a revelation to 
see new scenery for this opera instead 
of the faded settings we have been ac- 
customed to see for years. Considering 
that the company arrived here late 
Thursday evening and made its début 


the next night, as a whole, it was a very 
pleasing performance. 


A large audience attended the gala 


concert given at the French Opera 
House on December 10 for the benefit 
of the Belgian Relief Fund. The Morn- 
ing Musical Club, ‘Victor Despommier, 
conductor, sang Horatio Parker’s “The 
Water Fay” and Bemberg’s “Nymphs 
and Fauns,” and these were amongst the 
best numbers given during the evening. 
Other excellent numbers were the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
and Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat, played 
by Mme. Eugenie Whermann Schaffner, 
who has recently returned to New 
Orleans from Paris, and the two Liszt 
numbers, Ballade in D Flat Major and 
Rhapsody No. 6, played by Dr. Giuseppe 
Feratta. 

Sad news was received here a few 
days ago of the killing in the war of 
Fontaine, one of the best and most po 
lar tenors that had come to New 
Orleans in years, and M. Combes, bari- 
tone. Fontaine will be always remem- 
bered by his excellent work in all the 
operas he sang while here, and especially 
in “Samson et Dalila” and “Sigurd.” 
He also sang the tenor réle in “L’Attaque 
du Moulin” when the Bruneau opera 
was given here for the first time in 1911. 
Combes was here for four seasons and 
was very popular. D. B. F. 
Nikisch’s Son-in-law Dresden Opera’s 

Concertmaster 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, Nov. 16.—Cir- 
cumstances of war having made it neces- 
sary for the Dresden Royal Opera to 
cancel its contract with a Russian violin- 
ist, newly engaged as concertmaster, that 





post, which is one of the most important 
of its kind in Germany, has now been 
given to Arthur Nikisch’s son-in-law, 
Edgar Wollgandt, formerly concert- 
master of the Gewandhaus concerts in 
Leipsic. This remarkable young violinist 
was the pupil of Prof. Hugo Heermann, 
now at the head of the violin department 
at the Conservatory in this city. 








SORRENTINO RETURNS 
AFTER SUCCESSES IN 
ITALY’S OPERA FIELD 














Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian Tenor; 
Cav. Amadeo Pincetti, Captain of the 
“Re d'Italia,’ and Mme. De Lima, an 
American Singer 


After winning successes in perform- 
ances of “Don Pasquale,” “The Barber 
of Seville’ and “L’Elisir d’Amore” in 
Italy, Umberto Sorrentino, the young 
Italian tenor, returned to America 
aboard the Re d’Italia on December 15. 
Mr. Sorrentino intended to sail by going 
first to France and then to England. He 
was unable.to do this, however, as the 
Italian government prohibited young 
Italians from entering French territory 
for fear they might join volunteer regi- 
ments of the nations at war. 

Since he left New York on June 5 Mr. 
Sorrentino has traveled 13,000 miles in 
England, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
He visited his family in the Summer. So 
well received were his operatic appear- 
ances that he was engaged for an oper- 
atic tour next season in Italy. He opens 
his present concert tour of this country 
on December 28 when he sings in. Port- 
land, Maine. At this concert he will 
sing arias from “The Barber” and “Don 
Pasquale.” 


McCormack to Sing Ganz’s Songs 


Two new songs in English, written for 
John McCormack by the noted Swiss 
pianist, Rudolph Ganz, will be published 
soon by Arthur P. Schmidt. The titles 
are “Rise, O Star” and “Love and Song,” 
the poems by Frederick J. Bowles. 


Fire recently destroyed the building 
used as the music department at Salem 
College, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


TTL | | sunt iN 
VIDA 
= : 
= 3; . 
: Concert Pianist 
= “As piano soloist we made the acquaintance of 
= Vida Llewellyn (Berlin). She has command of an : 
imposing technique and delights with a mellow, = 
pearly touch which seemed almost too soft for the 
= extreme forte passages, but nevertheless very musi- = 
= cal. She played the difficult work from memory with & 
= certainty and beauty of tone.”—Neues Tageblatt in = 
= Waldenburg, June 19, 1914. (Playing Hugo Kaun’s : 
= Concerto for piano and orchestra. ) = 
= “Miss Llewellyn disclosed a delicate touch, nimble execution, and a certain im- = 
= aginativeness of style that was attractive to the ear. So excellent a talent should & 
= by all means be heard again.”—Chicago Herald, Nov. 23, 1914. = 
= Concert Direction z 
= M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York z= 
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BAUER SOLOIST AT — 
KNEISEL CONCERT 


Brahms, Dvorak and Schubert 
Performed in Second New 
York Program 





Two assisting artists—Harold Bauer, 
the distinguished pianist, and Ludwig 
Manoly, a member of the Philharmonic’s 
force of double basses—lent their aid at 
the second Kneisel concert of the Winter 
in AXolian Hall Tuesday evening. Only 
in the first number on the list did the 
Quartet confine itself to its own re- 
sources. This was Dvorak’s Quartet in 
D Minor, the first essay in the type by 
the Bohemian master but a work which 
merits more frequent consideration than 
it receives. Mr. Bauer’s services were 
required for the second offering of 
the night, Brahms E Minor Sonata for 
piano and ’cello, while both he and Mr. 
Manoly participated in the third, Schu- 
bert’s ““Forellen” Quintet. 

There is much of freshness, folk-like 
grace and melodic fecundity in the first, 
second and fourth movements of Dvorak’s 
work, and a sprightliness of rhythm and 
warmth of tints that render its com- 
parative neglect unaccountable. The 
opening division with themes quite a la 
Smetana, the polka and the finale, con- 
taining an amusing suggestion of a pas- 
sage in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, are 
most delectable. But the climax of the 
work is the ravishing Adagio, one of its 
composer’s most touchingly beautiful 
lyrical conceptions, rich in color and 
deeply inspired in its substance. If it 
did not exert its fullest charms last Tues- 
day the blame must be laid to the inor- 
dinate rapidity at which it was played. 
However, this shortcoming might be 
overlooked in the sheer joy which this 
music affords even when not treated with 
the keenest of scruples. 

Messrs. Willeke and Bauer were much 
applauded for their performance of the 
Brahms Sonata, anc on the whole they 
earned their plaudits. Yet it was rather 
disconcerting to hear so habitually gifted 
an ensemble player as Mr. Bauer over- 
whelm the ’cellist in several instances in 
an excess of piano tone. The sonata it- 
self, while not equal to the great one in 
F Minor, contains much that is deep 
felt and beautiful in the first movement 
and the second has charm, though the 
third runs to seed. 

Schubert’s glorious Quintet—which, to- 
gether with the D Minor Quartet, con- 
tains the most inspired set of variations 
ever written—was in general delightfully 
performed. But the work is over-lengthy 
and it seemed needless on the part of Mr. 
Kneisel and his associates to extend it 
by playing the repeat in the opening 
movement. Os Be 
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Would Bar Transcriptions from Violin 
Recital Programs 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


For the last ten or fifteen years I have 
observed that transcriptions for the 
violin of ancient and modern piano and 
even orchestral pieces have predominated 
upon the recital programs of several 
celebrated violinists. I have in mind, 
particularly, two very great masters of 
the instrument, who started the fashion 
—which grew into an _ epidemic—of 
transcribing anything and _ everything 
for the violin, that was neither appro- 
priate nor intended for it. 

Take, for instance, those foolish little 
piano pieces of Couperin, Rameau, Gos- 
sec, Dittersdorf, etc., which are curiosi- 
ties, and have only an historical value. 
These primitive compositions were the 
results of the primitive state of mechan- 
ism in which the piano was in those days. 
They fit into a violin recital program, 
about as well as a “Mother Goose” 
rhyme fits into a Shakespearean drama. 

Wilhelmj has sinned against Bach, by 
taking a movement from one of his or- 
chestral suites, and arranging it as a 
violin piece. It would be perhaps a very 
unpleasant surprise to the Leipsic Can- 
tor, to see it programmed as “Aria for 
the G string.” The Largo of Handel is 
another example of a similar offence. It 
is an operatic aria arranged as a violin 
solo. These two pieces have at least the 
excuse of being suitable for the instru- 
ment, on account of their sustained and 
melodious nature. But what of Cha- 
brier’s Valse for orchestra, or the Saint- 
Saéns Etude written for piano, as violin 
transcriptions? Both of them have been 
performed repeatedly by one of the 
greatest living violinists. They sound 
about as dainty and graceful on the 
violins, as Boccherini’s Minuet, or the 
celebrated Pizzicati from Délibes’s “Syl- 
via” would sound on the trombone. There 
really exists a transcription for violin 
solo (without accompaniment) of Wag- 
ner’s “Meistersinger” Overture! I would 
not call this a curiosity, nor a sin against 
Wagner, but a veritable monstrosity. 

Just because a Chopin Nocturne, a 
Rubinstein Melody, or a Schubert Sere- 
nade sounds more effective on the violin 
than on the piano, there is no reason 
why the evil of promiscuous transcribing 
should be favored and promoted. There 
are scores of original compositions writ- 
ten for the violin, which are either not 
familiar to violinists, or are ignored and 
neglected by them, because of poor judg- 
ment. I champion the cause of the com- 
poser who writes for the violin. Let us 
give him all the encouragement we can. 

Very truly yours, 
Victor Kuzpo. 

New York, Dec. 18, 1914. 


“The Jewels of the Madonna” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


A letter signed “P. B.” in your issue 
for December 19 should not be allowed 
to pass unanswered, for it represents, I 
believe, the feeling of a large number 
of opera-goers, whose judgment of music 
is arrived at through their emotions un- 
tempered by an evaluation of what is art 
and what is not. 

The writer referred to has asked why 
Wolf-Ferrari’s opera “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” is not sung at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. It gives me pleasure 
to inform him and all those who think 
with him that it is unworthy of a place in 
the Metropolitan repertory. Signor 
Wolf-Ferrari has been well treated by 
our New York opera house, his “Le 
Donne Curiose,” “The Secret of Suzanne” 
and “L’Amore Medico” being sung there. 
These three works, while none of them 
epochal in any sense, are finely con- 
ceived and are artistic achievements. “I 
Gioielli della Madonna” is not. This 
will be apparent to those who now like 
it after they have heard it a dozen times. 
Cognoscenti decided after a single hear- 
ing that it was unworthy. It may be a 
“compelling” work, it has a certain melo- 
dramatic intensity, but it is not typical 
of that side of Italian life which it 
claims to picture. 

I have gone over the matter very care- 
fully with Italians born in Naples and 
they have assured me that it is the 
grossest misrepresentation of Neapolitan 
life ever concocted. Further, a_ real 
Italian—Wolf-Ferrari is half German 
and half Italian—would never have pro- 
duced such a work. The tunes employed 
in it, which to the general hearer sound 
Neapolitan, are not. Some of them are 
Italian tunes, but curiously enough they 


come from all parts of Italy except 
Naples! The student of folk-song knows 
that all Neapolitan songs have a curious 
turn, somewhat in the manner of an 
appogiatura, at the end of each phrase. 
Find me one in the score of the 
“Jewels” if you can! 

As for the story, it is sfmply one of 
those disgusting tales which the Italian 
verismo school delighted in in the nine- 
ties, after Mascagni achieved world- 
renown with his “Cavalleria.” I do not 
object to it on moral grounds—we in 
America must rise above Puritan prud- 
ishness—but I do think that such inci- 
dents pictured on the stage to music 
lacking distinction have little place in 
the scheme of modern music-drama. 

There are several fine things in the 
work, the chorus in the first act upon 
the entrance of the priests being an ad- 
mirable piece of writing, and the song 
of Maliella, when she dons the jewels at 
the close of Act II. The Intermezzi are 
as commonplace music as has ever been 
heard in public; they are “ear-ticklers,” 
to be sure, as are lots of other composi- 
tions that are not considered worthy. 
As for the instrumentation, it need but 
be recorded that it is often inflated, 
pompous, and a great deal of it does not 
work out as its composer believed it 
would when he set it down on paper. I 
have had the privilege of examining the 
orchestral score. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza has in his régime 
done nothing more admirable—barring, 
perhaps, his revival of Gluck’s “Orfeo” 
—than his refusal to place “The Jewels” 
in the répertoire of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Were he to do so he 
would fall several pegs in the esteem of 
discerning music-lovers, who understand 
music as an art, not as an amusement. 
And it is not impossible that if it were 
produced he would be beseeched to pro- 
duce Spinelli’s “A Basso Porto” and the 
operas of Tasca, those vile realistic 
operas of Sicilian life which fairly reek 
with the slime and filth of their locale! 

A performance of “The Jewels” in 
Italy would result in those taking part 
finding themselves covered with things 
other than honor. And we should, in- 
deed, be thankful that it has been barred 
from the Metropolitan through the 
efforts of its general manager, who has 
shown himself very able in this case. 

Yours very truly, 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 

New York, Dec. 21, 1914. 


Harold Henry’s Training 


To the Editor of MusIcaAL AMERICA: 


A paragraph appeared in the issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA of December 12 that 
was not only unauthorized by me, but 
was erroneous, absolutely. In the first 
place there have been no definite ar- 
rangements made between the Music 
League of America and myself, although 
it expressed its desire to look after my 
interests. In the second place, I received 
none of my training in Chicago, to which 
city I came for the first time after my 
return from Europe, and where I have 
since been teaching when not concertiz- 
ing. Will you please give this correc- 
tion prominence in the next issue of 
MuSsICAL AMERICA? Very sincerely, 

HAROLD HENRY. 

Chicago, Dec. 12, 1914. 


of Living German Composers 
Boycotted in London 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


If, as you aver in your issue of No- 
vember 21, all the leading American 
papers stated that “in England, and 
especially in London, no German music 
is any longer tolerated,” and which state- 
ment “Mephisto” repeated in one of his 
recent “Musings,” then I beg to inform 
you that the sentence just quoted is quite 
erroneous. You yourself remark that a 
meeting of English musicians under the 
presidency of Sir Frederic Cowen (not, 


Music 


as you say, Sir Edward Elgar) was re- 
cently held in London with special refer- 
ence to this very question and with re- 
gard to the non-employment of German 
musicians, but having myself attended 
this meeting, I may tell you that the 
question of performing German music in 
England was never touched upon. No 
reasonable person (except Mr. Joseph 
Holbrooke, who would doubtless like to 
see his own music performed in prefer- 
ence to any other) has ever advocated the 
complete boycotting of the great dead 
German composers during this terrible 
war, and they are, of course, played in 
this country just the same as of yore. 
Only the hideous and atrocious living 
composers of the “Fatherland” have been 
more or less ignored in England since 
the war broke out, and it is most ear- 
nestly to be hoped that this salutary 
policy will be continued indefinitely. 
Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
London, Dec. 2, 1914. 


Fifteen Concerts in One Week in Munich 
During War Time 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It may interest you to know that every- 
thing goes its usual course here as far 
as outward appearance is concerned. 
The opera and all the theaters are run- 
ning full blast and there are concerts 
galore. For this one week alone there 
were fifteen concerts announced, among 
them four orchestral concerts, so you 
can see that musical life is not dead here 
by any means. As far as life in general 
is concerned, you would never dream 
that a great war was in progress, were 
it not for the newspapers and bulletins. 

Everything French is tabooed here, 
and even the French names of two Liszt 
numbers which I played in a concert here 
last week had to appear on the program 
in German translation. There are no 
more “Grands H6tels,” “cabarets,” “char- 
cutiers” or “‘maisons de” this, that or the 
other in Munich any more, and the 
“Englische Apotheke” has become the 
“Engl Apotheke.” 

Very truly yours, 
EDWIN HUGHES. 

Munich, Nov. 27, 1914. 


Nationality of Brandts Buys 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


May I call your attention to a mistake 
in MusicAL AMERICA of December 12, 
page 23 (Zoellner Quartet report by O. 
D.) to the effect that Zan Brandts Buys 
is a “Fleming.” 

He is a Hollander (I believe born in 
Zutphen, where his father lived for many 
years), who studied in Frankfort at the 
Raff Conservatorium and later resided 
in Vienna. Yours truly, 

Mrs. MARIANNE BLAAUW. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1914. 


A “Boost” for a “Glorious Propaganda” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I would call your recent Fall Issue a 
magnificent prospectus of the coming 
musical season and an honest “boost” 
for your editor’s glorious propaganda, 
American music and American training 
for Americans. 

Wish you continued success. 

Truly yours, 
RAYMOND V. CHAFFEE. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Finds it Superior to Any Other Musical 
Publication 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for subscription to 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

I have had the opportunity to see it 
recently at our library and consider it 
vastly superior to the other musical pub- 
lications. Very truly, 

FLORENCE Woop RUSSELL. 

Burlington, Vt., Nov. 16, 1914. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE 
SAN FRANCISCO PRESS 


On Mr. Henry Hadley’s conducting of 
a Tschaikowsky program with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


San Francisco Examiner: 


‘“Yesterday’s concert of the San 
Francisco Symphony was, to my mind, 
the best one which the organization 
has given for a long time. It was 
entirely devoted to the works of 
Tschaikowsky, and the Muscovite is a 
composer in whom Henry Hadley 
manifestly takes a delight. * * * 
The players took fire from the enthu- 
siasm of their director, and from the 
first somber periods of the ‘Man- 
fred’ Symphony to the plain, chant- 
like chorale which begins and ends 
the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture, they 
played with zest and a sympathy 
which carried the audience with 
them.’’ REDFERN MASON. 


San Francisco Chronicle: 


“Tschaikowsky may have been at 
one time confident that his ‘Manfred’ 
symphony was his best work, and at 
another that it was his worst; but 
there can be little doubt that in inter- 
pretation as it was given yesterday at 
the Cort Theater it constitutes one of 
the best offerings of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. There was little 
ambiguity about its presentation yes- 
terday. It was, indeed, worthy to 
serve as prelude to what was to me the 
greatest musical treat that the orches- 
tra has yet afforded since it began its 
career under Henry Hadley—I mean 
the appearance of Tina Lerner in a 
concerto. * * * The whole work 
was creditable to orchestra and direc- 
tor, and with the concerto would have 
been ample _ value. Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ overture brought 
the program to a close.”’ 

WALTER ANTHONY. 


Town Talk: 


“The magic of the Russian music 
got into Hadley’s baton—to say 
nothing of putting the audience into a 
receptive, responsive mood. The Con- 
certo No. 1 B Flat Minor was the 
same which thrilled us when Miss 
Lerner first played here, and we 
eagerly listened to the _ repetition. 
She played as before—with the same 
dynamic power, the same ability to 
sound delicate singing tones with 
feathery lightness and dreamy. grace. 
The other number was the Symphony, 
opus 58, after Byron’s ‘Mandred’ and 
was very finely played, as was also the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ fantasia.’’ 

H. M. BONNET. 


San Francisco Bulletin: 


“Tschaikowsky was the composer at 
whose feet the audience gathered to 
marvel at the concert of the Hadley 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon. The program fairly covered all 
of Tschaikowsky’s phases. The pro- 
gram closed with the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ fantasy. The work of the Had- 
ley Orchestra is growing better with 
each appearance; if the Wagner con- 
cert was finely performed, this Tschai- 
kowsky music was rendered quite as 
finely.’’ ERNEST J. HOPKINS. 
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“ARTHUR SHATIUCK ARRIVES FOR TOUR 





Pianist to Play with Important 
Orchestras During Stay in 
This Country 


Fg be SHATTUCK, the American 
pianist, arrived in New York on De- 
cember 19 after an absence of two years. 


His tour of the United States includes 
appearances with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the Cincinnati Symphony, the 
Minneapolis Symphony, the St. Louis 
Symphony and many recital engage- 
ments. When asked about conditions in 
Europe, Mr. Shattuck said: 

“I stayed in Paris until it seemed as 
if the French capital were about to fall 
and then made my escape to England, 
where I had a number of concert engage- 
ments which had been arranged before 
the war began and which, much to my 
surprise, were not cancelled in spite of 
the tragedy which hangs over all Europe. 

“About six weeks ago I returned to 
Paris and was brought into close con- 
tact with the gloom of this deadly 
struggle. The once beautiful and smil- 
ing Avenue des Champs Elysees has been 
transformed into a veritable valley of 
tears, and black crepe has taken the 
place of the Autumn modes. Driving 
from the Are de Triomphe to the Palace 
de la Concorde I counted only twenty- 
two women who were not in deep mourn- 
ing. The gaiety of Paris is gone as if 
it had never existed. The theaters are 
all closed. There is no music in the 
restaurants. There are no concerts, no 
amusements of any kind—not even a 
moving picture show Very few shops 
are open and little business is being done. 





Arthur Shattuck, the American Pianist, 
on One of the Improvised Fortifica- 
tions Outside of Paris 


Everywhere one turns it seems as if the 
word “war” were written in letters reach- 
ing to the very sky. 

“On leaving Paris for Dieppe I ran 
into the edge of the conflict. From 
Dieppe to Folkstone, England, the boat 
picked its way across the channel with 
extreme care, owing to rumors of mines. 
Crossing the Atlantic on the Baltic there 
was the fear of the phantom German 
warship, never seen but much talked of.” 





Concert Tour for Bori Next Season as 
Culbertson Artist 


Arrangements were completed last 
week by which Lucrezia Bori, the gifted 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will appear in concert next sea- 
son under the exclusive management of 
Concert Direction Harry Culbertson of 
Chicago. Mr. Culbertson, who visited 
New York last week, closed negotiations 
with the Spanish singer personally on 
December 16. . 





Ethelynde Smith in Maine Concert 


WATERVILLE, ME., December 21.— 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the senior class at 
Colby College last week. Her program 
was one of exceptional interest, contain- 
ing a number of novelties, as well as 
many songs by American composers. 

Among the latter was a song by Hal- 


lett Gilberté, whose compositions were 
performed at a concert in New York 
recently in which Miss Smith took an 
important part. 

Miss Smith is a young artist, who has 
already progressed far along the road 
to success. She has a pleasing personal- 
ity, a flexible voice, which lends itself 
easily to musical expression and a great 
deal of interpretative ability. 





Metropolitan Gives “Bohéme” Smooth 
Performance in Brooklyn 


A performance of “La Bohéme,” 
which approached the ideal, was given 
by the Metropolitan Company at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Decem- 
ber 19. Much credit belongs to Giorgio 
Polacco, conductor, for the admirable 
smoothness of the performance, in which 
Geraldine Farrar, as Mimi, gave a mov- 
ing impersonation. Luca Botta, the new 
tenor, met every musical and dramatic 


emergency with skill. Mr. Tegani’s 
Marcello was likewise gratifying. His 
voice is rich and powerful and his act- 
ing forceful. Elisabeth Schumann be- 
ing ill, Miss Sparkes sang Musetta with 
a coquettish charm that evoked plenty 
of appreciation. G. ©. TF. 


DUFAULT’S CANADIAN TOUR 








Tenor’s Successes in Several Cities— 
Scores in Costume Recital 


Paul Dufault, the tenor, recently com- 
pleted a successful two weeks’ tour of 
Canada, having sung in Three Rivers, St. 
Hyacinthe and Sherbrooke. In the latter 
two towns Mr. Dufault is to appear again 
in January, along with concerts in Mont- 
real and Quebec. 

Mr. Dufault added to the large num- 
ber of appearances he has made in cos- 
tume recitals with a success in Mrs. R. 
W. Hawkesworth’s “Chansons en Crino- 
line” on December 17, at the Plaza, New 
York, Felice Lyne being the other artist 
on the program. In February the tenor 
appears before the Haarlem Philhar- 
monie Society. He is coaching a num- 
ber of students and professionals in 
French diction and répertoire. In Feb- 
ruary Mr. Dufault is to give his New 
York recital. 





Anita Rio Soloist with Hartford Choral 
Club 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 16.—The Choral 
Club, Ralph L. Baldwin, conductor, gave 
its first concert of the season in Parsons 
Theater on December 7. Anita Rio was 
the soloist. She sang the Air of Lia, by 
Debussy, and two songs, “Marechiare,” 
by Tosti, and “Torna a’ Surrento,” De 
Curtis. She was also heard in two num- 
bers with the club, “Spring Night,” by 
Max Filka, and “Omnipotence,” by Stev- 
enson. Edward A. Laubin, accompanist 
for the club, played with his usual ex- 
cellence. Merritt A. Alfred, president 
and former accompanist of the club, 
played the second piano parts in Burn- 
ham’s “Folly and I” and Stevenson’s 
“Omnipotence.” Bs Ms Ws 


New Choral Society in Larchmont 


A number of women of Larchmont, N. 
Y., have organized a_ society, to be 
known as the Larchmont Choral Society, 
for which they have engaged H. R. Hum- 
phries as their conductor. Besides being 
a prominent vocal instructor of New 
York Mr. Humphries is favorably known 
as the conductor of the Banks’ Glee Club. 





American Music at Wanamaker’s 


The series of concerts of original 
works by American composers at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, last 
Spring, inaugurated by Alexander Rus- 
sell, the concert director, will be con- 
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at His Best—Questionable 
— “Tosca,” “Traviata”? and 





URLUS IN FINE FORM IN LATEST 
“TRISTAN” AT METROPOLITAN 


Second Production of Wagner’s Opera of Season Finds Tenor 


Details of Stage Management 
the Double Bill 








PART from the revival of “Eury- 
anthe” on Saturday afternoon, the 
most significant happening of last week 
at the Metropolitan Opera House was the 
second performance of “Tristan” on 
Wednesday evening, December 16. The 
cast remained unchanged but the repre- 
sentation was in some respects better 
than the first. Only toward the close of 
the love duo was there any reprehensible 
departure from the pitch and for this 
fault Mr. Urlus was not to blame. 

The tenor sang well all evening, but 
it was especially in the third act that he 
won his hearers. Vocally the tenor does 
nothing better than this enormously try- 
ing act. Particularly in the opening 
scene with Kurwenal sung by him with 
a world of mournful tenderness and with 
a very beautiful quality of mezza voce. 
Nor does he overemphasize the passion 
of Tristan’s delirium in the subsequent 
“love curse.” Mme. Gadski was scarcely 
at her best last week. As Brangéine, 
Mme. Matzenauer produced some rau- 
cous high tones in the first act, but sang 
her warning call very beautifully, as 
usual. Messrs. Weil, Braun, Reiss, 
Schlegel and Bloch completed the cast 
very satisfactorily and Mr. Toscanini’s 
reading of the score was, as usual, a 
thing to conjure with. 


There are certain details of the stage 
management of this drama to which 
serious exception might be taken. Why, 
for example, must 7'ristan and the crew 
of his vessel pose so obviously when 
Brangdne draws aside the curtain at 
Isolde’s' behest? The impression con- 
veyed is invariably that the knight and 
King Marke’s sailors have merely to pass 
their time in doing nothing and looking 
pleasant. The total want of movement 
in this scene until the orchestral cue to 
haul the ropes is inartistic and discon- 
certing. Nor is the handling of the 
lights what it ought to be; the daybreak 
in the second act is very badly contrived. 
Why should the sunlight redden the back 
of the castle garden while the front re- 
mains plunged in the darkness of night? 


Thursday evening, the 17th, was given 
over to the season’s second performance 
of “Tosca” with an unchanged cast. 
Miss Farrar and Messrs. Scotti and 
Martinelli repeated their striking por- 
trayals of the three leading réles and 
Mr. Toscanini again conducted. 

Metropolitan traditions as to altera- 
tions of the schedule were upset on Friday 
evening, when it was the ever-reliable 
Emmy Destinn who at last succumbed 
to indisposition. Wherefore the bill for 
that night was changed from “Gioconda” 
to the combination of “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci.” 

An outstanding feature of the Mas- 


cagni opera was the stirringly sung 
Turiddu of Luca Botta, who also played 
the part with much conviction. Aside 
from this, the performance of the work 
was not in all ways worthy of the Met- 
ropolitan. The other principals were 
Mmes. Gadski, Duchéne and Mattfeld 
and Mr. Tegani. 


“Pagliacci” Finely Sung 


Almost entirely satisfying, on the 
other hand, was the “Pagliacci,” with 
Caruso, Amato and Lucrezia Bori in 
their wonted roles. All three were in 
splendid form. Unusually fervent were 
the recalls after the famous tenor’s 
“Vesti la giubba,” and in the ovation fol- 
lowing Mr. Amato’s wholly admirable 
Prologue one temperamental dowager in 
the parquet waved her scarf at the bari- 
tone. Miss Bori’s singing of Nedda was 
of unfailing beauty. The Metropolitan 
audiences might welcome a more effective 
Silvio than Mr. Tegani. Giorgio Polacco 
conducted both operas with musicianly 
care. 

Frieda Hempel once more sang the 
woes of Violetta when “La Traviata” 
was repeated last Monday evening. 
Every succeeding appearance of this so- 
prano heightens admiration for the re- 
finement of her artistry, the beauty of 
her voice and the eloquence of her act- 
ing. She always lifts Verdi’s heroine 
far above its usual level and she was 
particularly in the vein last Monday. 
The principal associates of Mme. Hempel 
were Luca Botta, who is a most en- 
gaging Alfredo, and Pasquale Amato, 
whose magnificent singing of the “Di 
Provenza” aria awakened storms of ap- 
plause. Mr. Polacco’s conducting re- 
moves this score as far as possible from 
its ordinary, hackneyed estate. There is 
never a sign of apathy or perfunctori- 
ness in Mr. Polacco’s attitude towards 
even the most familiar of the operas in 
the répertoire. 


tinued Monday afterr.oon, December 28, 
when Ward-Stephens will give a pro- 
gram of his songs, comprising six groups 
which will be sung by Mildred Faas, 
soprano; Marguerite Dunlap, contralto, 
and Arthur Philips, baritone. There 
will be other American recitals, one each 
month during the remainder of the sea- 
son. 


LUCY MARSH AT CORNELL 





Soprano Warmly Greeted with Univer- 
sity Orchestra in Artist Series 


IrHaca, N. Y., Dec. 17.—An interest- 
ing event in the series of artist concerts 
at Cornell University was that given on 
December 15 by Lucy Marsh, soprano. 
Miss Marsh was ably supported by the 
Cornell University Orchestra, under the 
baton of George L. Coleman. Besides ac- 
companying Miss Marsh, the orchestra 
gave an exposition of its ability in 
Mendelssohn’s “Heimkehr aus’ der 
Fremde,” “Valse Triste” of Sibelius, and 
the Suite, “La Source,” of Delibes. 

Miss Marsh, who is a former pupil of 
John Walter Hall of New York, ably 
justified the advance reputation she had 
made through her talking machine rec- 
ords. Her program included the Goring 
Thomas “Le Baiser,” Vidal’s “Arietta,” 
Grieg’s “Ein Traum,” Leoni’s “Birth of 
Morn,” “Villanelle,” of Dell’Acqua, Car- 
penter’s “Sleep that Flits on Baby’s 
Eyes,” Woodman’s “Birthday” and as an 
encore the “Italian Street Song” from 
Victor Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta.” 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


Wy SeNnasoAy Evening, December 23, 
Verdi’s ‘‘Aida.’’ Mmes. Destinn, 

Ober; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, 

Didur. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday Evening, December 24, 
Massenet’s ‘‘Manon.” Miss Farrar, 
Mmes. Duchéne, Braslau, Sparkes; 


Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Reiss, Ananian. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Afternoon, December 25 (spe- 
cial Christmas matinée), Humper- 
dinck’s ‘‘Hansel und Gretel.’’ Mmes. 
Schumann, Mattfeld, Garrison, Bras- 
lau, Robeson; Messrs. Goritz, Reiss. 
Ballet divertissements led by Rosina 
Galli. Conductor, Mr. Hageman. 


Friday Evening, December 25, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Tannhdauser.”’ Mmes. Gadski, 
Matzenauer; Messrs. Urlus, Weil, 
Braun, Althouse, Bloch, Schlegel, Pel. 
laton. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 26, 
Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen.’’ Miss Farrar, Mmes. 
Borl, Braslau, Garrison; Messrs. Ca- 
ruso, Amato, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 


Monday Evening, December 28, Web- 


er’s ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ Mmes. Hempel, 
Ober, Garrison; Messrs. Sembach, 
Weil, Middleton, Bloch. Conductor, 


Mr. Toscanini. 


Wednesday Evening, December 30, 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘The Huguenots.’’ Mmes. 
Destinn, Hempel, Delaunois, Egener; 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, Rothlier, Braun, 
Rossi. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Evening, December 31, 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunoff.’’ Mmes. 
Ober, Delaunois, Duchéne, Sparkes, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Didur, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Althouse, Reiss, Rossi. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Afternoon, January 1, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Parsifal.’’ Mmes. Matzenauer, 
Brasiau, Schumann, Sparkes, Gar- 
rison, Cox, Curtis, Mattfeld; Messrs. 
Sembach, Whitehill, Braun, Middleton, 
Goritz, Reiss, Bloch. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 


Friday Evening, January 1, Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Manon Lescaut.’’ Mmes. Bori, 
Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, De 
Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, January 2, Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘The Magic Flute.’’ Mmes. Gad- 
ski, Hempel, Schumann, Curtis, For- 
nia, Robeson, Sparkes, Cox, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Urius, Goritz, Braun, Schlegel, 
Reiss, Althouse, Bayer. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Evening, January 2, Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly.’’ Miss Far- 
rar, Mme. Fornia; Messrs. Botta, 
Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Toscaninl. 
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Violin pupils of Adele Meade were 
heard in a recital at Lehman Hall, Bal- 
timore, December 18. 

.. & 2 


George Copeland, the distinguished 
Boston pianist, plays his annual public 
recital in that city on January 7, in Jor- 
dan Hall. 


* * * 


Hugo Hagen, St. Louis pianist, assist- 
ed by Ellis Levy, the violinist, recently 
gave a pleasing concert at the Sheldon 
Memorial Hall. 


* * x 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, 
of Washington, D. C., has returned 
from a short tour of recitals at colleges 
in Virginia and South Carolina. 

ok * * 


Adele Laeis Baldwin made a strong 
plea for singing in English at her lec- 
ture, delivered on December 10, in the 
First M. E. Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 


* * * 


Gertrude Ross’s “Three Songs of the 
Desert” were sung lately by Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Mabee, soprano, at a concert 
given in the Ebell Club House, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


a * * 


The AX£olian Orchestra, of Brooklyn, 
numbering forty young players and con- 
ducted by Grace Bellows, has been heard 
lately at several representative church 
society functions. 

* * * 


Helen Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo- 
contralto, has been engaged to sing the 
contralto rdle of “The Messiah” in 
Fitchburg, Mass., on December 28, with 
the Fitchburg Choral Union. 

* * x 


Under the auspices of the District of 
Columbia Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, Charlotte Klein recently 
gave a delightful recital at Bethlehem 
Chapel of the Washington Cathedral. 


* * * 


Bella Coale, organist at the Christian 
Union Congregational Church of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., gave a recital there on 
December 13, assisted by the choir, under 
the direction of Annola Florence Wright. 

* * x 

Peter Peters, ’cellist, gave a recital on 
December 11, in the Piedmont (W. Va.) 
Opera House. His program included 
works by Borodine, Offenbach, Popper 
and Bach. Beula Sigler was an efficient 


accompanist. 
ok * * 


Grace Hall Ribeldaffer, soprano; Alex- 
ander von Skilusky, violinist, and C. J. 
Velie, pianist, presented a program be- 
fore a good-sized audience on December 
oe First M. E. Church of Fairmont, 

. Va. 


* * * 


Paul Allen Beymer, organist, gave his 
seventh recital in Trinity Church of 
Houghton, Mich., on December 16, before 
an interested audience. His program 
was discriminatingly chosen and well 
played. 

* a * 

Mabel King has been elected contralto 
soloist of the Point Breeze Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh. The young 
woman is a graduate of Westminster Col- 
lege, and succeeded Jenny Lind Mac- 
Queen, who died recently. 

x * * 

Gertrude Grimes, soprano, and Rod- 
salie Grimes, pianist, gave a joint recital 
on December 17 in Jamestown, N. Y. 
The artists are students at the James- 
town Conservatory of Music, of which 
Samuel Thorstenberg is the director. 

* x + 


An interesting piano recital was given 
at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
on December 16, by Mabel Simpson and 
Nannie Ravenel, of that city, pupils of 
John Carver Alden. A goodly sum was 
realized for the Belgian Relief Fund. 

* * * 

Ida McCarthy, a Boston pianist, was 
one of a list of artists who gave a concert 
in East Boston, Mass., on December 13. 
Miss McCarthy’s contribution to the pro- 
gram was an interesting performance of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12. 
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James Westley White, the basso-can- 
tante, sang for the second time for the 
MacDowell Club in Boston on December 
16, offering songs by Norwegian and Ger- 
man composers. He was ably assisted 


by Harris Stackpole Shaw at the piano. 
* * * 


Mrs. Alice Ward-Horton, contralto, 
and a pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows, 
sang most creditably the part of Katisha 
in “The Mikado” in Pawtucket, R. I., on 
December 16, and in Providence, R. I., on 
December 17 and 18. 

* * * 

Noteworthy among the musical doings 
in Spokane was the faculty concert given 
by the Spokane School of Music. Edgar 
C. Sherwood, pianist; George Buckley, 
violinist, and Luther B. Marchant, bari- 
tone, participated. 

* * 


* 

The Fellowship Class of Grace Luth- 
eran Church, Altoona, Pa., recently heard 
a program presented by Florence Doug- 
lass, Mrs. G. F. McMurtrie, Charlotte 
Kunzig, Miss Hesser and a chorus direct- 
ed by Mrs. G. W. Bott. 

~ s * 

William John Hall, dean of the Mis- 
souri Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, has been appointed to. repre- 
sent the St. Louis Chapter at the first 
national convention of the guild to take 
place at Columbia University on Decem- 
ber 29 and 30. 

x * x 

Mrs. John Franklyn Risley, soprano, 
a pupil of Harold Hurlbut, the New 
York tenor, who is teaching this season 
in Portland, Ore., was the soloist at a 
recent concert in Oregon City, Ore. She 
has a fine, sympathetic voice which lent 
itself well to her selections. 

* * a 

Under the direction of Helen Mackin, 
an interesting program dealing with the 
opera, “Bohemian Girl,” was presented 
before the music department of the 
Omaha Women’s Club, the selections 
being given by pupils of Miss Mackin, 
Millie Ryan, Frank Mack and Walter 
Graham. 

+ *” * 

Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago correspond- 
ent of MusICAL AMERICA, and a musical 
director of the Chicago Musical College, 
lectured on “German Songs” at the He- 
brew Institute of Chicago December 16. 
Mr. Rosenfeld was assisted by Gertrude 
Hecht, soprano, and Zerlina Muhlmann, 
pianist. . es 


Mary Belman, soprano, of Pittsburgh, 
was given a warm greeting at her first 
appearance in Scranton, Pa., in the sec- 
ond concert of the local lyceum course. 
Calvin Jordan, harpist; Alois Hrabak, 
flutist, and George L. McMemry, saxa- 
phone, contributed to the pleasure of the 
concert. 

k ok * 

The Bach Society of Cincinnati, re- 
cently held its annual business meet- 
ing, with the following board elected: 
President, Emma _ Roedter; vice-presi- 
dent, Louis Schwebel; treasurer, Mrs. 
Susan Bohlmann; directors, Pier Tirin- 
delli, Mrs. Katherine C. Bennett, Theo- 
dore Bohlmann and Lino Mattioli. 

* * * 

A concert given by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church Choir, December 11, 
in Chicago, under the direction of Adele 
Bishop Medlar, brought forth a program 
of sacred music. Miss Medlar, besides 
directing the choir, sang “Oh, Divine Re- 
deemer,” by Gounod, in which she dis- 
closed a well-schooled dramatic soprano. 

+. * + 

In the annual musicale of the Califor- 
nia Club of New York, held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, December 15, the perform- 
ers included Lucille Collette, violinist; 
Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, contralto; Ida 
Thelma Taylor, pianist; N. Valentine 
Peavey, baritone, and Alice E. Smith, so- 
prano. The program .was arranged by 
Mrs. Milton V. Snyder. 

* * * 

The Dartmouth College Orchestra, 
Charles H. Morse, conductor, presented a 
splendid program on December 15, in 
Webster Hall. Haydn’s “Military” 
Symphony was the opening number and 
its naive melodic contour delighted the 
students and their friends. Sibelius’s 
“Valse Triste” was another favorite 
number. 


An engaging song recital occurred on 
December 8 in Commencement . Hall, 
Morgantown, W. Va., where Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto, gave the second of 
a series of three concerts which the Uni- 
versity School of Music offers this sea- 
son. The singer was roundly applauded. 
Her excellent accompanist was Mrs. 
Louis Black. 

a ok * 

E. R. Kroeger delivered an interesting 
lecture on “The Emotional and Pic- 
turesque in Music” before the Fortnight- 
ly Musical Club of St. Joseph, Mo., on 
December 14, in the Hotel Robidoux. The 
talk, which claimed the close attention of 
the good sized audience, was profusely 
illustrated with works by ancient and 
modern masters. 

* * * 

The Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women was en- 
tertained at the home of Mrs. Frank King 
Nash, in Brookline, Mass., on December 9, 
by John Orth, the Boston pianist and 
teacher, who presented his lecture recital, 
“With Liszt in Weimar,” giving personal 
reminiscences of the master and playing 
a group of his compositions. 

* * * 


“The Harvest Is Ripe,” a cantata by 
P. A. Schnecker, was presented recently 
by the choir of the First Christian 
Church, Valdosta, Ga. The soloists were 
Ernestine Varn, soprano; Mrs. F. Sager- 
holm, contralto; W. H. Albright, tenor; 
John McMillen, basso; Caroline Howell, 
violinist, and Mrs. Robert P. Harris, 
organist. Conrad Murphree directed the 


cantata. 
aK * * 


The Laurier Musical Club of Brooklyn 
gave another of its enjoyable programs 
on the evening of December 16 at the 
home of William Campbell, No. 330 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, the artists participating 
being Katheryn Platt Gunn, violinist; 
Rowlee McElvery, basso; Helen Toothe, 
pianist; Mrs. Robert Starr Allyn, so- 
prano, and Harry Rowe Whittaker, piano 


accompanist. 
* * * 


Pasquale Tallarico, a young pianist 
who has acquired all of his training in 
the United States, gave a brilliant re- 
cital on December 10, at Lowell, Mass. 
His program was well made and finely 
interpreted. It ranged from Bach to 
Debussy and included a “Fairy Bur- 
lesque” by the soloist. A good sized audi- 
ence appeared keenly to enjoy Mr. Tal- 
larico’s playing. 

* +* * 

At the first meeting for the season of 
the Chromatic Club, Boston, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hamlen Jones, president, the partici- 
pants in the program were Mrs. Minnie 
Little Longley, pianist; Mrs. Willis Glen 
Parmelee, violinist; Mrs. Georgia Pray 
Lasselle, ’cellist; Hedwig Schroeder, 
pianist; Mr. Ouluckanoff, baritone; 
Katherine Kemp-Stillings, violinist, and 
Mrs. Nena Fales Peck. 


* * * 


The Music Department of the Woman’s 
Club, of Brockton, Mass., Mrs. William 
A. Chaplain, chairman, presented Mar- 
jorie Church in a pianoforte recital on 
December 15. Miss Church is an accom- 
plished young pianist of foreign school- 
ing, and with a high degree of musician- 
ship she played a pretentious program 
of works by Mozart, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, von Weber, Seriabine and Go- 
dowsky. 

* #9 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority of the 
Chicago Musical College gave a concert 
December 16 in which there appeared 
Florence Stephenson, Jeanette Coyne, 
Marian Schaeffer, Mae Doelling and 
Juliette Geringer. Daisy Heist Jones 
was the accompanist. The next program, 
January 27, will be devoted to “American 
Women Composers,” with Mrs. Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, chairman. 

. & « 


The Amateur Musical Club of Chicago 
held its regular meeting, December 7, 
giving a program of vocal and instru- 
mental numbers, in which Permelia New- 
by Gale, soprano; Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
Harriet Porter Dietrich, Rachel Stein- 
man Clarke and Josephine Large par- 
ticipated. An interesting number was 
the piano and violin sonata, op. 9, by 
Howard Brockway. Tina Mae Haines 
was the accompanist. 

+ * + 


Of importance in Brooklyn music have 
been the joint recitals of Edith Milligan 
King, pianist, and Herbert Corduan, vio- 
linist. The last of these was given on 
December 9 at the Bedford Branch of 
the Public Library, when Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Grieg numbers were played. 
On January 3 there will be a program 
of American compositions and Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Hammond, soprano, will sing a 
group of her husband’s songs. 


For the benefit of Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell’s hospital and mission work among 
Newfoundland and Labrador fishermen 
the soloists and choir of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church of New York gave a con- 
cert on December 15, singing Prof. 
Horatio W. Parker’s “Hora Novissima.” 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Pearl Benedict 
Jones, contralto; William Wheeler, tenor, 
and Frederick Weld, bass, formed the 
quartet of solo voices, and Arthur S. 
Hyde conducted. 


*x* %* * 


The Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society are to produce 
Gluck’s opera, “Orfeo,” at Sanders’s The- 
ater, Cambridge, Mass., April 12 and 13. 
It will be the first production of this kind 
in collegiate musical circles. Dr. A. T. 
Davison, instructor in music at Harvard, 
and Mrs. H. H. Gallison, instructor in 
music at Radcliffe, have launched the 
project. The orchestra will be con:posed 
of players of the Boston Opera House 
and the Boston Symphony. 


s.-2 &£ 


A concert by Laura Clark, violinist, 
and N. Valentine Peavey, pianist, both 
of New York, was given in Froébel Hall, 
December 11, under the auspices of the 
Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity of Brown 
University. Miss Clark played Godard’s 
Concerto “Romantique” with a breadth 
of tone and technical excellence and her 
other numbers by Drdla, Cui, Aulin and 
Goens were effectively given. Mr. 
Peavey’s numbers were played with bril- 
liancy and authoritative style. 


* * * 


Joan C. van Hulsteyn, the Baltimore 
violinist, was heard to good advantage at 
the Maryland College for Women, Luth- 
erville, Md., in a recital on December 5. 
Howard R. Thatcher, the director of the 
college, assisted at the piano. An inter- 
esting students’ recital took place at the 
college on December 12, at which the fol- 
lowing students were heard: Margaret 
Williams, Frances Riley, Edna _ Siek- 
mann, Julia Hirsh, Selma Kahn, Helen 
Wright, Miriam Krone, Bernice Loeb, 
Elina Cliver, Louise Stoddard, Winnie 
Benbow, Ruth Loeb and Lucille Huns- 


berger. 
x * * 


At a recent concert given by the Wash- 
ington Sangerbund artistic numbers 
were furnished by Mrs. Edith M. Bro- 
sius, harpist; Robert E. Seel, flautist; 
Mrs. Edith M.~ White, contralto, and 
John H. Nolan, bass, as assisting soloists. 
The program also included several 
choruses by the society, under the direc- 
tion of Armand Gumprecht. The Wash- 
ington artists, who offered a recent pro- 
gram at the concert hall of the Con- 
fressional Library, were Faye R. Bum- 
phrey, contralto, and Julia Huggins, 


pianist. 
* * * 


Plans for the formation of a new 
Brooklyn choral club were developed at 
a meeting of the Junior Musical Art and 
Literary Society at its headquarters, No. 
254 Park Place, Brooklyn, on December 
19. The membership will be fifty and 
will be composed of young people from 
fifteen to eighteen years of age. The 
chairman of the committee in charge is 
Mrs. James Matthews. An interesting 
talk on the proper training of the sing- 
ing voice was given by Mme. Shanna 
Cumming Jones. Grace Niemann, of 
Lynbrook, L. I., played a harp solo. 


* * x 


Geraldine Farrar and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Ada Sassoli, harpist, were the soloists at 
the second musical morning of the sea- 
son given December 14 by Mr. Bagby at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Miss Farrar sang 
the Habanera from “Carmen” and with 
Mr. Martinelli the duo from the third 
act of “Tosca.” She sang also a group 
of English songs and others by Grieg, 
Massenet and Gretschaninow. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli gave an aria from “Tosca” and 
several Italian songs. Miss Sassoli played 
compositions of Bach, Scarlatti, Sinding 
and Chaminade. Richard Hageman was 
at the piano. 

oe. 


The free concert given on December 
11 in the Grove Street School Audi- 
torium, Montclair, N. J., proved to be 
one of the best ever given in Montclair. 
There were readings and character 
sketches by Edith C. Pitcher, bass solos 
by Henry Wilson White, soprano solos by 
Marie Kimball of the First Methodist 
Church, both singers being accompanied 
by William H. Gage, the organist; vio- 
lin solos by Edward Fajans, the promi- 
nent Brooklyn violinist, with accompani- 
ments played by Wilbur Follett Unger. 
The youngest artist on the program was 
Charles Roy Castner, a seventeen-year- 
old pianist, who is a pupil of Mr. Unger, 
and is organist of Grace Church. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
hould reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
he date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Mr. and Mrs. Bechtel.—Hacken- 
sack, N. J., Dec. 27. 

Alcock, Bechtel.—New York (St. 
rec. 29. 

Anita Rio.—Worcester (Messiah), Dec. 28; 
sridgeport (Messiah), Dec. 29. 

Bach, Henrietta.—New York, Jan. 28. 

Bauer, Harold.—Acolian Hall, Dec. 27. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Brooklyn, Dec. 27; 
ork (Plaza), Jan. 7, 9. 

Bensel, Caryl.—New York (Mozart), Jan. 2. 

Borwick, Leonard, Minneapolis, Jan. 5. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Boston, Dec. 31. 

Bryant, Rose.—Bridgeport, Conn. (Ora- 
orio Society), Dec. 29; New York, Jan. 14. 

Busoni, Ferruccio.—St. Louis, Jan. 8, 9. 

Claussen, Julia.—St. Paul, Dec. 31; St. Paul, 
jan. 1; La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 4; Lafayette, 
ind., Jan. 7; New York City, Jan. 10 (4£olian 
Hall). 

Copeland, George.—Boston, Jan. 7. 

Cheatham, Kitty.—Lyceum Theater, New 
York, Dec. 28; Philadelphia, Dec. 31; New 
York, Jan. 2, with Philharmonic; Dayton, O., 
jan. 4; Toledo, Jan. 8; Greensburg, Fa., Jan. 
i4; Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 15; New York, Feb. 
», with Philharmonic. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Greensburg, Jan. 10; 
Paterson, N. J., Jan. 11; Trenton, N. J., Jan. 
12: Selingsgrove, Pa., Jan. 21. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—East Orange, N. J., 
jan. 15; Philadelphia, Jan. 26. 

Ferguson, Bernard.—Salem, Feb. 4. 

Flesch, Carl.—Cleveland, Jan. 11. 

Forét, Augette.—Jersey City, Jan. 15. 

Fremstad, Olive.—St. Louis, Jan. 1, 2. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—Cincinnati, Jan. 8, 9. 

Gebhard, Heinrich.—Buffalo, Jan. 22. 

Gerville-Réache, Jeanne.—Cleveland, Jan. 
10. 

Goodson, Katharine.—Canada, Jan. 4, 5, 6, 
7: Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 8. 

Gottschalk, Robert.—Pittsburgh, Jan. 5; 
Youngstown, O., Jan. 6. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Jan. 9, 10, 
‘4: Hoboken, Feb. 2; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 

Harrison, Charles.—Newark, Dec. 27; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Dec. 28; Montclair, N. J,, Dec. 
29: Trenton, N. J., Dec. 30; Jersey City, Jan. 
8: Newark, N. J., Jan. 10; New York, Jan. 
14: Boston, Jan. 17; Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 20. 

Heermann, Emil.—Cincinnati, Jan. 22, 23. 

Hofmann, Josef.—Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Jan. 9. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Fitchburg, Mass., Dec. 
98 

Ivins, Ann.—Newark, N. J., Jan. 27. 

Jefferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R. I., 
Jan. 16, 22. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Montclair, Dec. 29. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—St. Louis, Jan. 15. 16. 

Langston, Marie Stone.—New York City 
(Oratorio Society), Dec. 29-30. 

Lindquist, Albert.—St. Louis, Dec. 26; Du- 
buque, Ia., Dec. 28; Minneapolis, Jan. 3. 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Dec. 27; New 
York, Jan. 7, 10. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—Belasco The- 
atre, New York, Jan. 17; New Britain 
Teachers’ Club, Jan. 26. 

Martin, Frederic.—New York City, Dec. 29, 
3U. 

Mertens, Alice Louise.—Philadelphia, Dec. 


Miller, Reed.—New York, Dec. 29 and 30. 

Miller, Christine.—Philadeiphia, Dec. 30; 
Tiffin, O., Jan. 6; Evanston, Ill., Jan. 8; Iowa 
City, Jan. 12; Waterloo, Ia., Jan. 13; Cedar 
Falls, Ia., Jan. 14; Northfield, Minn., Jan. 15; 
Minneapolis, Jan. 17; Faribault, Minn., Jan. 
18 


Paul’s), 


New 


Northrup, Grace.—New York (Plaza), Jan. 
Purdy, Constance.—St. Paul, Jan. 13. 
Rasely, George.—Fitchburg, Mass., Dec. 28; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Dec. 28. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Poughkeepsie, 
Dee. 28: New York City, Dec. 31; White 
Plains, Jan. 15; Yonkers, Jan. 27; Bridgeport, 
Feb. 19: New York, Feb. 20; Oyster Bay, 
L. L., Feb. 23. 

Rennay, Leon.—New York, Jan. 1 and 20; 
Chieago, Jan. 25. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York, Jan. 11; Ex- 
ter, N. H., Jan. 16; Southboro, Mass., Jan. 


Schutz, Christine.—Troy, N. Y., Dec. 23; 
New York, Jan. 9. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Dec. 27. 

Scotney, Evelyn.—Portland. Dec. 28; Wor- 
ester, Dec. 30: Providence, Dec. 31. 

Serato, Arrigo.—New York, Dec. 27: Chi- 
igo, Jan. 3: Brockton, Mass., Jan. 6; Wash- 
ngton, Jan. 8 


Shawe, Loyal Phillips. — Tilton, N. H., 
Jan. 1. 
Simmons, William.—Brooklyn, Dec. 2 


Y ek 


New York, Dec. 31; Peekskill, N. Y., Jan. 
Hackensack, N. J.. Jan. 11; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
lan, 20: Englewood, N. J.,-Feb. 2. 


Smith, Ethelynde.—Bath, Me., Dec. 30; 
Portland, Me., Jan. 8. 
Sorrentino, Umberto.—Portland, Dec. 28; 


Worcester, Dec. 30: Providence, Dec. 31. 
Stillwell, Marie.—Springfield, Mo., Dec. 28, 
29: Sedalia, Mo., Dec. 30, 31. 


Sundelius, Marie.—Princeton, Jan. 8: Bos- 
ton, Jan. 11: Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 13; New 


Haven (Yale), Jan. 18; Cambridge, Jan. 20, 
1: Lowell, Mass., Jan. 26; Boston (Boston 
Sym. Or.), Mar. 9: Brockton, Mar. 15; New 
York, Mar. 24: tour with Minneapolis Sym- 
‘hhony Orchestra, Apr. 11 to June 15: Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, June 15-25. 
Swartz, Jeska.—Portland, Dec. 28; Worces- 
ter, Dee. 30: Providence, Dec. 31. 

Thompson, Edith.—Chicago, Jan. 3. 

an Jerome.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
an. 5. 

Van Endert, Elisabeth.—Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 7. 

Webster, Carl.—Attleboro, Mass., Jan. 13; 
Brockton, Jan. 15. 


Wells, John Barnes.—Brooklyn, Dec. 27: 
Corning, N. Y., Jan. 20; New York City, 
Jan. 30. 


Wheeler, Wm.—Pittsburgh, Jan. 5; Flush- 
ing, Ea a, Jun. 6. ° 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Brockton, Mass., 
an. 15, 

Winkler, Leopold.—Memorial Hall, Brook- 
‘n. Jan. 6. 

Zimbalist, Efrem.—Carnegie Hall, 
‘ork recital, Jan. 2. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. — Carnegie 
fall. New York, Jan. 7, 9: Boston, Jan. 14. 


New 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 8, 9, 22, 23. 

Gamble Concert Party.—New York, Dec. 
27; Far Rockaway, N. Y., Dec. 29; Sharon, 
Pa., Jan. 4-8. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jan. 3; Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 28. 

Kneisel Quartet.—Boston, Jan. 5. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Brooklyn, Jan. 
3; Chillicothe, O., Jan. 4; Newton, Kan., Jan. 
5; Dodge City, Kan., Jan. 6; La Junta, Colo., 
Jan. 7; Dayton, N. M., Jan. 8; Albuquerque, 
N. M., Jan. 9; Gallup, N. M., Jan. 10; Needles, 
Cal., Jan. 11; Newark, N. J., Feb. 19. 

a ulies Trio.—Agolian Hall, New York, 
Jan, 19. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 27; Jan. 1, 3, 10, 17, 24. 

Oratorio Society of New York.—Dec. 29, 
” sae Messiah’’), Carnegie Hall, New 

ork. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York; A®olian Hall, New 
York, Jan. 2; Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 
3; AXolian Hall, Feb. 6. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 23. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Jan. 8. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Jan. 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16; Feb. 5,6, 19, 20; Mar. 5, 
6, 12, 18, 19, 20. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—Orange, N. J., Jan. 13. 

Symphony Society of New York.—(Acolian 
Hall), Jan. 3, 8, 10; Philadelphia, Jan. 11; 
Washington, Jan. 12 (aft.); Baltimore, Jan. 
12 (evg.); Cumberland, Md., Jan. 13; Cleve- 
land, Jan. 14; Dayton, O., Jan. 15; Detroit, 
Jan. 16; Chicago, Jan. 17; Rock Island, Jan. 
18; Urbana (University of Illinois), Jan 19; 
Indianapolis, Jan. 20; Columbus, Jan. 21; 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 22; Agolian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 24 and 31. - 

Witzel Trio.—San Francisco, Jan. 17. 





Kreisler- Hero of Opera Concert 


Fritz Kreisler made his second New 
York appearance of the season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night, December 20, before the largest 
concert throng of the Metropolitan sea- 
son. The great Austrian violinist was 
given an ovation on his appearance and 
the house rang with really vociferous ap- 
plause at the close of his various num- 
bers. 

Mr. Kreisler’s playing to-day defies 
criticism more than ever. His delivery 
of the Tschaikowsky Concerto, a work 
which he played indifferently in New 
York at a concert several years ago, was 
one that elevated its banalities and suc- 
ceeded, in a measure, in transforming 
much of its twaddle into real music. The 
superb tonal expression, the thousand 
little nuances which he brought to Cot- 
tenet’s “Chanson Meditation,” his own 
arrangements of Couperin’s “La Pré- 
cieuse” and his “Caprice Viennois” won 
him repeated recalls. He added the 
Tartini Variations and his transcription 
of a Dvorak Slavonic Dance, and, after 
coming out a half dozen or more times, 
the Dvorak Humoaresque. 

The program also presented Frances 
Alda, who sang a Massenet aria and a 
group of songs by Massenet, Hiie, La- 
Forge and Woodman, accompanied by 
Frank LaForge. Mme. Alda was well 
received, being obliged to repeat Mr. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 
26—United Swedish Singing Societies, 
concert, evening, Carnegie Hall. 
26—Harold Bauer, AXolian Hall, Dec. 
27, piano recital, afternoon. 


28—Kitty Cheatham, recital, afternoon, 
Lyceum Theater. 


28—Carl Flesch, violin recital, after- 
noon, Carnegie Hall. 

29—Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall, 
afternoon. 

30—Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall, 
evening. 


30—Fritz Kreisler, Carnegie Hall, vio- 
lin recital, afternoon. 


JANUARY 
2—Kitty Cheatham, 
afternoon. 


2—Philharmonic Society, AXolian Hall, 
afternoon. 


Solian Hall, 


2—Efrem Zimbalist, violin recital, 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon. 

3—Philharmonic Society, Carnegie 
Hall, afternoon. 

3—N. Y. Symphony Society, after- 
noon, Atolian Hall. 

3—Philharmonic Society, Carnegie 


Hall, afternoon. 
4—Philadelphia Orchestra, benefit of 
MacDowell Memorial Ass'n, af- 
ternoon, Carnegie Hall. 
4—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Afolian Hall, 
piano recital, afternoon. 


5—Mme. Julia Culp, song recital, 
Carnegie Hall. 

5—Jerome Uhl, song recital, after- 
noon, Acolian Hall. 

5—Music League of America, even- 


ing, AXolian Hall. 
7—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 
8—Philharmonic Society, 
Hall, afternoon. 
8—N. Y. Symphony Society, 
noon, AXolian Hall. 
9—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 
9—Josef Lhévinne, piano recital, aft- 
ernoon. 
10—Philharmonic Society, 
Hall, afternon. 
12—Mme. Sembrich, 
recital. 
18—Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
Casals, ‘cellist, in joint 
fHolian Hall, afternoon. 


Carnegie 


after- 


Carnegie 
Carnegie Hall, 


Pablo 
recital, 











LaForge’s charming “I Came With a 
Song.” Arthur Middleton, the Ameri- 
can bass-baritone, new to the Metropoli- 
tan this season, sang “Why Do the Na- 
tions?” from the “Messiah” in a praise- 
worthy manner, and Walter Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever,” both with the orchestra. 
Richard Hageman conducted fine accom- 
paniments for Mr. Kreisler and the two 
singers and led his men in the “Rienzi” 
Overture and works of Saint-Saéns and 
Halvorsen. A. W. K. 

















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss gave 
“an informal hour of music” at Studio 
Sixty-one, Carnegie Hall, on December 
11. Eleonore Paye, one of Mr. Huss’s 
most gifted artist-pupils, played splen- 
didly the Brahms B Minor Rhapsody, the 
Huss Nocturne in D Major, op. 20, and a 
Brahms Hungarian Dance; Winthrop 
Parkhurst scored in the E Major and C 
Minor Etudes of Chopin, the Huss Valse 
in A Major and the poem, “To the 


Night.” Mrs. Huss revealed her ability 
as a lieder singer in Wagner’s 
“Traume,” Schumann’s “Die Soldaten- 


braut,” Fauré’s “Aprés une Réve,” Mas- 
senet’s “Sérénade du Passant,” being 
obliged to repeat the last verse, and Mr. 
Huss’s stirringly emotional “After Sor- 
row’s Night.” The last-named song won 
a complete repetition. Mr. Huss has 
rarely been heard to better advantage; 
he was in excellent technical form and 
played with poetic insight his new Valse 
Arabesque, op. 25, dedicated to Harold 
Bauer, and his fine “Etude Romantique.” 
He was asked to add an encore, or to im- 
provise on a given theme, but refrained 
from adding to the length of the pro- 
gram. 
* a * 

At the studios of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Severn in West Fifty-sixth street, 
New York, a musiciale was given on 
Tuesday evening, December 15. Mr. Sev- 
ern’s new suite for two violins and piano 
had its first hearing on this occasion, 
played by the composer and one of his 
pupils, Jacob Haack, with Mrs. Severn 
at the piano. Mr. Severn has achieved 
a highly creditable work in this suite, 
which is replete with fascinating the- 
matic material. The four movements are 
“Prelude,” “Danse Sérieuse,” “Noc- 


turne” and “Féte Champétre.” There 
was much approval expressed for it. 

The Tollefsen Trio, Mme. Augusta 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, piano; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violin, and William Durieux, 
‘cello, played in admirable style a Bolero 
by Fernandez-Arbos and a _ Godard 
Scherzo. Mme. Tollefsen offered as solos 
the Strauss-Tausig “Man lebt nur ein- 
mal” and Ole Olsen’s “Papillons,” which 
she played with fine technic and no little 
musicianship. Schumann’s “Evening 
Song,” Cui’s “Orientale” and an air by 
Huré were played by Mr. Durieux in a 
distinguished manner. Sam Martin and 
Valentine Jilson, both pupils of Mrs. Sev- 
ern, did their teacher great credit; Mr. 
Martin sang Palloni’s “Domani,” Mr. 
Severn’s “I Love Thee Still” and John P. 
Scott’s “Revelation” and Mr. Jilson the 
Bruno Huhn “Invictus.” The Countess 
von Boos, also a pupil of Mrs. Severn, 
sang Tosti’s “Good-Bye” with emotional 
fullness. Leopold Winkler, the well- 
known pianist, who was a guest, was in- 
duced to add to the program and gave 
remarkably fine performances of the 
Liszt “Rigoletto” Fantasy and the Bee- 
thoven-Rubinstein “Turkish March” from 
“The Ruins of Athens.” 

* * * 

The first meeting of the critic class of 
the Mehan Studios was held on Decem- 
ber 10. The work done by this class 
was interesting, two or three pupils sing- 
ing carefully prepared selections, after 
which criticism was invited from all the 
students present. The pupils thus gained 
not only poise and experience for public 
singing, but also through listening to 
and criticising the work done by others, 
became more proficient in hearing and 
correcting their own faults. Each song 


is criticized by Mr. Mehan also. On De- 
cember 17 the class was addreessed by 
Mme. Pilar Morin, who gave an in- 
structive talk on a system of breath- 
control which she has worked out. Mme. 
Morin, after nine years of thought and 
experiment, has evolved a chart on which 
she shows her conception of a visualized 
breath. In her explanation of this chart, 
which she calls the “Wing Clavier,” she 
showed how proper control of the breath 
may produce perfect poise and absolute 
control of tone, both for speaking and 
singing. 
* * * 

Mme. Nana Genovese, the mezzo-con- 
tralto, formerly of the Manhattan Opera 
Company, who is in New York for the 
Winter, gave the first of a series of 
afternoon musicales at her studios at the 
Metropolitan Opera Building on Thurs- 
day of last week. Mme. Genovese sang 
the aria of La Cieca from “Gioconda,” 
“Rosa” by Tosti and “Cycle of Life” by 
Ronald. Mrs. Kurth, violinist, played 
Wieniawski’s “Legend” and Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria.” Mme. Rankin sang the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” -and “The 
Swing” by Liza Lehmann. Excellent ac- 
companiments were played by Lima 
O’Brien. The musicale was largely at- 
tended and the audience indicated its 
pleasure by hearty applause. Mme. 
Genovese plans to do teaching this sea- 
son when her concert engagements 
permit. 

* * # 


Helen Latham, a pupil of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, gave a pro- 
gram of “The Just So Songs,” by Ger- 
man, on December 11 at Horace Mann 
Auditorium before the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences of Columbia University. 
“The Just So Stories,” by Kipling, were 
read by Miss Latham’s sister, Professor 
Latham of the speech department of 
Teachers’ College. Miss Latham gave a 
very interesting interpretation of these 
songs, which are adapted to the popular 
stories for children; an interpretation 
which requires an understanding of the 
child mind as well as the subtle humor 
of the story. The program has been 
given several times in this institution 
and with a greater success at each pre- 
sentation. 

xk * x 


Frederick H. Haywood, the vocal 


teacher, presented his pupils—Freda 
Somerset, soprano, and Emil Asker, 
tenor—at his studios in Newburgh, 


N. Y., on December 14. Miss Somerset 
won the approval of her hearers in 
Gluck’s “O del mio dolce ardor,” a “But- 
terfly” aria, songs by Rotoli, Kernochan, 
Leoncavallo, Rogers, La Forge and Gil- 
berté and proved herself a well-equipped 
singer. There were Handel airs, a “Mig- 
non” aria and songs by Harris, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and Mary Turner Salter’s 
cycle, “Love’s Epitome,” for Mr. Asker, 
who displayed a voice of real excellence 
in them. The two singers united at the 
close of the program in Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s duet, “Song of the Sea.” Charles 
H. Embler played the piano accompani- 
ments admirably. 
* * * 

On Tuesday evening, December 15, 
Howard FE. Butterworth, tenor, assisted 
by Karl Drucklieb, pianist, and James 
L. Harvey, accompanist, gave a recital 
at the Charles Tamme studios in New- 
ark. Mr. Butterworth has a voice of ex- 
cellent timbre and sang with understand- 
ing an interesting program of composi- 
tions by Handel, Mager, Sanderson, Cad- 
man, Speaks, Salter, Schubert, Brans- 
combe, Scott, Troward and Woodforde- 
Finden. He was very effective in the 
Donizetti aria, “Una furtiva lagrima.” 
He was enthusiastically received and 
sang an additional number. Mr. Druck- 
lieb played Schumann’s “Warum” and a 
Chopin Etude effectively. The accom- 
paniments were carefully played by Mr. 
Harvey. 

* * * 

An interesting studio musicale was 
given at the studios of Sergei Klibansky 
on December 16, in which the Misses Mil- 
dred Ingersoll, Grace Jones, Virginia 
Magruder, Arrabelle Marefield, Lalla 
Bright Cannon, Mrs. Valeska Wagner 
and Jean Vincent Cooper sang. Miss 
Cooper has been engaged to sing at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, on Decem- 
ber 27. 

* + * 

In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
a notice of a concert given in Wana- 
maker’s credited Mme. Buckhout with 
having had dedicated to her all of G. L 
Becker’s songs on the program. Only one 
song, “Like a Beautiful Bird,” has been 
inscribed by the author to Mme. Buck- 
hout. 


* * * 


Mr. Klibansky’s next artist-pupils’ re- 
cital will take place on January 30, at 
the Auditorium of the West Side Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. 
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PAVLOWA APPEARS 
WITH CENTURY CO. 


Joint Productions in Chicago 
Highly Successful— More 
Praise for Century Singers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 21, 1914. 


EEPING to the plan adopted on its 
arrival here, the Century Opera 
Company is presenting three different 
operas every week, and in the last seven 
days we have heard, beginning Monday 
evening, “La Bohéme,’”’ Wednesday mati- 
née, “Lucia di Lammermoor,” and Fri- 
day evening, “I Pagliacci.” 

Besides these, the repetition of “Car- 
men” on Thursday evening introduced 
to Chicago opera-goers Myrna Sharlow, 
a young lyric soprano, whose Micaela 
was an impersonation of artistic worth. 
Not perfectly matured yet, it was never- 
theless a sympathetic portrayal and 
musically a most promising conception. 

Monday evening’s first performance of 
“La Boheme” gave Helen Stanley a 
splendid opportunity to display her tal- 
ent as Mimi. She not only looked de- 
mure and pretty, but she sang with fin- 
ished musical style. 

Morgan Kingston’s Rodolfo has rarely 
been excelled here. It was one of the 
best vocal delineations we have had in 
Chicago. In the réle of Musetta we 
heard another addition to the Century 
forces in Bertha Shalek. This soprano 
was a member of an Italian company 
heard here some years ago, and there- 
fore was really not unknown to the 
musicians of Chicago. Her singing was 
most satisfactory, and, though hampered 
by insufficient rehearsals, she acted the 
role vivaciously. 

Thomas Chalmers, as Marcel; Henry 
Weldon, as Colline, and Louis D’Angelo 
made up the Bohemian quartet, and 
Frank Phillips, in his two buffo roles, 
also deserves favorable mention. Con- 
ductor Jacchia interpreted the score 
with genuine spirit and fervor. 

Wednesday’s matinée performance of 
“Lucia” was made interesting by the ap- 
pearance of Florence Macbeth in the 
name part. Miss Macbeth was in fine 
vocal condition and gathered most of the 
honors of the day. In the first act, both 
in her solo and in the duet, she made 
a very good impression and in the “Mad 
Scene” she scored a decided success. 
Her exhibition of vocal flexibility was ac- 
complished with exceeding ease and fin- 
ish. The Edgardo of Orville Harrold, 
the Sir Henry of Louis Kreidler, the 
Raymond of Alfred Kaufman, _ the 
Arthur of Hardy Williamson and the 
Alice of Elizabeth Campbell were all 
commendable. 

Friday evening was a gala perform- 
ance, arranged some months ago by the 
management of the Auditorium. The 
Century company and the Pavlowa com- 
pany appeared together for the benefit 
of the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, and 
the entire Auditorium was sold out. It 
reminded one of some of the gala nights 
which we have had during the last four 
years in the Chicago Grand Opera sea- 
sons, and the presence of Cleofonte 
Campanini and his wife and of the many 
others seen during the last four years 
lent realism to this occasion. 

The Century Company came forth in 
the early part of the evening with Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci” which had its first 








NO MUSICAL “HARD TIMES” OBSERVED 
BY MME. GADSKI ON CONCERT TOUR 











N optimist as to business conditions 

in America’s musical world is Mme. 
Johanna Gadski, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, who testified in a recent interview 
that she had seen no signs of “hard 


ERR 


times” in connection with her recent 
concerts. 

The above picture shows the interior 
of the music-room in the Berlin resi- 


dence of Mme. Gadski, with August 





Spanuth at the piano, and Mme. Gadski 
and Otto Goritz. The second man 
from the right is Major Tauscher, Mme. 
Gadski’s brother-in-law, who recently re- 
ceived the Iron Cross for bravery. 





performance by this company in English 
at this time, Helen Stanley, Orville 
Harrold, Thomas Chalmers and Graham 
Marr taking the leading réles. The pro- 
logue was sung in unusually fine vocal 
and interpretative style by Mr. Chal- 
mers. Helen Stanley’s “Bird Song” won 
her several recalls and Mr. Harrold’s 
“Lament” also greatly pleased the audi- 
ence. 

Pavlowa and her company gave the 
first production in this city of “Die 
Puppen-Fee,” a ballet in two acts with 
music by M. Beyer and other composers. 
Pavlowa, more charming and more 
sylphlike than ever, danced with airy 
lightness and gazelle-like grace. The en- 
tire production was one of rare beauty. 
The dancing of Alexander Volinine, the 
chief assistant to Pavlowa, was clever 
and manly. The benefit netted the hos- 
pital some $10,000. 

Yesterday afternoon, Sunday, the 
Century company produced from Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” the “Brocken” scene and 
the “Walpurgis Night,” the last two 
scenes affording Anna Pavlowa and her 
ballet an opportunity of appearing with 
the company. “Faust” proceeded in un- 
eventful fashion, Orville Harrold sing- 
ing the title réle commendably; Henry 


Weldon, though still suffering from a 
vocal indisposition, presenting a com- 
mendable dramatic representation of 
Mephistopheles; Louis Kreidler, as 
usual, appearing to advantage as Valen- 
tine, and Lois Ewell making an artistic- 
ally musical and comely figure of Mar- 
guerite. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





NEW SYMPHONIC BODY 


American Symphony Orchestra Intro- 
duces Work of Its Conductor 


A new organization called the Amer- 
ica Symphony Orchestra, Sefor Julian 
Carillo, conductor, gave a rehearsal for 
invited guests at Afolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 16. This orches- 
tra, which is made up of members of the 
orchestras of the Chicago and Boston 
Opera companies, whose activities are 
this year suspended, performed its con- 
ductor’s Symphony in D Major, which 
had its first New York hearing on this 
occasion. 

Senor Carillo, who was for a num- 
ber of years director of the National 
Conservatory in Mexico City, led his men 


with a certain amount of ability. His 
beat is somewhat “old school” and his 
means of obtaining climaxes a trifle vio- 
lent measured by modern standards. The 
work proved to be a typically Latin sym- 
phony, melodious in style and passably 
well orchestrated. It suffers from over- 
scoring in its climaxes, which are at 
times hectic. As a whole it conveyed the 
impression of being “stage music” rather 
than that of the concert hall. Senor 
Carillo and his men were cordially ap- 
plauded by an audience which seemed in- 
terested in the project. A. W. K. 





Cecil Forsyth, English Composer, Ar- 
rives for Lecture Tour 


Cecil Forsyth, the English composer, 
arrived in New York from London on 
December 22 on the Minnewaska. He 
comes to deliver a course of lectures on 
music at Harvard and other universities. 
Mr. Forsyth is the composer of music in 
varied styles. The Boston Symphony 
has played his Viola Concerto and his 
comedy, “Cinderella,” written in grand 
opera style, was to have had a produc- 
tion in Vienna this Winter. Mr. Forsyth 
has also written books on music. 





The Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability 


Che Baldwin Piano Co. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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One of the three ¢reat 
Pianos of the World 
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PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 











